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WHAT OUGHT THE WHIGS TO DO? 


BY A MEMBER OF THE PARTY.* 


We think that this question might be thus | 


simply answered :—Let them act honestly to 
the People, and resolutely against the enemies 
of the People, inthe reat struggle which is now 
making by the People to procure beneficia! self- 
government for themselves; by which we mean 
a Wholesome control over every department of 
the State, and a thorough reformation of every 
abuse in every department. We, for our parts, 
are so persuaded of the honesty of the Queen, 
as well as of her liberality «and intelligence, that 
we ure convinced that no Minister, who is not 
thus honestly the People’s Minister, could long 
enjoy her confidence. ‘This we assert, in the 
firm belief that Victoria!—most propitious name! 
—is the People’s Quecn,in fact.as well as in mere 
designation ; and, if we should be deceived in 


the truth of this supposition, wo indeed would 
it, alas! be to herself, as well as to the People of 
these realms. But we are determined to hold 
that we have augureé rightly regarding her Ma- 


jesty; and, if we have done so, we may safely 


say to the People that they have nothing to fear. 
And, then, as to Lord Melbourne, in whose 
honesty we are disposed to place implicit reliance, 
we bey to remind him that, if we have guessed 
rightly regarding the Queen, he has no longer 
to sail against the wind of royal opinion, but 
that it has now turned in his favour, and that 
he will be borne on by both it and the tide of 
popular opinion ; so that it will be his own fault 
if he does not make way, notwithstanding all 
the Tory rocks and shoals, and adverse flows, 





with which his navigation may be beset. We 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


* Tt is settled by the testimony of Mr O'Connell, who first invented the nickname Jory-Radical, that there is not 
a single specimen of that (fabulous 7) animal to be found in all Scotland. Though we are thus, on the best author. 
ity, placed above suspicion of an impossib!e crime, and universally declared to be among the most consistently 
honest and devoted of Radicals, fault is often found with our fiery zeal and unrestrained speech, which, as much 
a8 the captiousness of our uncompromising Tory-Radical brethren of the south, tends, it is alleged, to ** ens 
denger the Government.’? If these complaints of Ministerial adherents were put in the true form, our error would 
be, ever venturing to hint a fault in Whig policy, past, present, or to come, We have little respect fur such 
time-serving censors; but there is another description of Reformers whose good opinion we covet, though we 
would impress upon them that there are times when valour is the better partof discretion. But, if more timid, or less 
strenuous, these cautious, anxious Reformers are as liberal and sincere as those who think With us. In deference 
to their judgment, and in proof of our good will to the Government, and anxious desire to see it maintained upon 
the only ground that is longer tenable, we wish to shew Ministers what those amoung their best triends, who are 
capable of looking before them, consider necessary to their stability. We have therefore deemed it advisable, on 
this occasion, to let a leading Whig speak for us, and tell his friends, the Ministers, what course they ought to pursue, 
By his position, our Whig contributor belongs to the Aristocratical section of the party, We wish we could believe 
that he speaks the sentiments of that section. But he certainly has expressed the wishes of that far larger divison of 
the Whigs which includes those merchants, tradesmen, and members of the learned professions, who are still unwilling to 
renounce their old party designation, although they have become “ something more” than mere Whigs, This numerous 
body constitates the strength of the Whig party. If they be alienated from Ministers by a course of policy at variance 
With the sentiments which our Whig friend has expressed, the name of Whig will henceforth comprise only a small 
ana feeyle section of the Aristocracy, from whom popular support will he entirely withdrawn, Our Liberal Whig per- 


haps ‘ xavegeratesthe People’s expectations from the young Queen, as well as their confidence im Lord Meibourne’s Minis. 
try. But there isa stronger belief that the Queen will support her Ministers in all their attempts to carry goog 
XO. XLV‘ VOL. IV. sid 
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674 WHAT OUGHT THE WHIGS TO DO; 


are fully and most anxiously alive to all,, brought partially forward, though mercilessly 
the difficulties which he has had, and which | extinguished by the Conservative-Hanoverian 
he will still have to deal with, We are not | opposition of the Peers. As to Great Britain 
among those who expect that he or his col- | the most important thing that now claims atten. 
Jeagues can work impossibilities; but they may | tion, is to have the Reform Act itself repaired, 
at least take their own line of action. Hither- | after the damage it has received by numerous 
to we think that they have been too se- holes having been kicked through it by shar» 
dulously attentive to the spicing and flavouring | Tory toes, during the tough match which we 
of their measures to please the Tory palate, as lately had with them at foot-ball. Then we 
if they had altogether forgotten that all such | want to be guarded against the effects of the 
trouble might have been spared, seeing that | coercion and intimidation used against wonest 
nothing that they could produce, however ex- | voters; and the general voice of the People is 
cellent in itself, could meet with the approval | for Ballot. All our notes ef experience, fol- 
of that very detestable faction. Let Lord Mel- | lowed by our most profound meditaticns on the 
bourne, and his Liberal companions in office, | subject, go to move us strongly in favour of 
bring forward good measures, and let these | Ballot. We now think that the safety as wel] 
measures be of the full strength necessary to | as the peace of the country, absolutely, or in a 
make them efficient, without the least regard to | great degree, depends upon this question being 
the consideration whether they are likely to be | carried ; and we earnestly entreat our friends 
palatable or unpalatable to the Conservative | of the Liberal Administration at least to leave 
Hanoverian band; and, depend upon it, the | the question to the unfettered support of all the 
Duke of Wellington, and the more patriotic | Members of the Cabinet who are disposed to 
among the recusant Peers, will speedily begin to | espouse its cause. Were it possible for them at 
perceive the peril into which the peace of the | cence to make ita Cabinet question, we feel per- 
country and the general safety are thrown, by | suaded that they would be doing no more than 
their pertinacious hostility to every possible ame- | supporting the wishes of the great majority of 
lioration of our condition. It will be then with- | the People of these kingdoms ; and if this be 
drawn—the march of improvement will recom- | the case, their making common cause with 
mence, and it will thenceforth go on to move | this measure would be only the more ident- 
steadily, temperately, and irresistibly forwards. | ifying themselves with the Veople, whose minis- 
And what ought those measures to be which | ters, we have been taking it for granted, they 
the Whig Administration should bring forward? | wish themselves to be considered. Let them, at 
The pacification of Ireland, we conceive to be least, offer no opposition as an Administration to 
the most important of all things at the present those pepular questions—the extension of the 
moment. The pacification of Ireland, did we franchise, and the shortening of the duration of 
say? We withdraw the word; for it might be Parliaments; and let them permit the import- 
mistaken. It might be misinterpreted into the ance, and the value, and the utility or necessity 
mere cajoling over of the Irish Peopleinto quiet, | of these questions to be fairly and fully tried by 
for our own comfort, without paying any due — the opinion of the majority of the Peeple of the 
attention to what is for theirs. This would be | country, and the judgment of their representa- 
the humbuggification of Ireland. No; we will _ tives. 
use O’Connell’s wel)-chosen phrase, and we will We are not so Utopian as to conceive it pos- 
say that we will have justice, and nothing — sible that the Administration could carry, or can 
but justice to Ireland! and, in that single be expected to carry some of the measures we 
expression, we include and hold as repeated have mentioned, through the House of Peers, 
the whole host of those just and beneficial whilst in its present state of frenzy. Nor are 
measures, some of which have been already | we so great fools as to say, that they ought, on 








measures, than that many such attempts will be made with sincerity and vigour. Past short-comings have 
placed Ministers in an unhappy situation. The spirit of the Reformers has been let down ; and the Minis. 
terial majority in the Commons has dwindled to the barest superiority over the Tory forces. This Minis- 
terial majority includes two bodies, the British Radicals, and the O'Connell party, who have each the 
power, by a single desertion of the Minister, to leave him in a minority. Worst of all, unless Lord 
Melbourne's policy is to be very different next session from what it has hitherto been, he will again be [re- 
quently left to Tory support for a mujority against the more Liberal division of his own side of the House; 4 
support that may be unexpectedly withdrawn, leaving him defeated in some attempt to defend a hated abuse ; for all 
the Tories have to do, to ensure the Minister a defeat so disgraceful, is to abstain from voting on his side. Were the 
Ministry to demonstrate their real anxiety to pursue a thoroughly popular course, such as Mr Hume or Mr Ewatt 
would suggest ; and were they ready to submit to a temporary sacrifice of place, rather than desert their principles 
their course would be clear, and a permanent victory over the Tories would, assuredly, after a brief struggle, crow® 
their exertions. Are they, indeed, zealous Reformers ?—and are they willing to contend for Reform even (0 the loss 
of place’ We cannot conscientiously answer these questions in the affirmative; but, if Ministers will do éicir part 
we shall auswer for the Pople, 

Ilaving welcomed a Whig contributor to a few of our pages this month, we?shall probably give our readers 8h 
early opportunity of hearing our Tory friend, Mr De Quincy, in defence of the rival party. 
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WHAT OUGHT THE WHIGS TO DO? oO 


that account, to quit those places to which they 
have been called by their Queen and their 
country. And, as we have a great regard for 
them, and a strong hope that they are yet to 
turn out great benefactors to their country, we 
should be sorry to see them peril their seats by 
bringing forward anything which should place 
them in a minority in the Commons, But, if 
they ever should do this, let them take care that 
it he ona question which may prove them to be the 
real ministers of the People, which, as we have 
already shewn, we believe to be the surest way 


of proving themselves tu be the real ministers of | 


a popular Queen. In that case, they may indeed 
find it necessary, for their own dignity, to retire ; 
but they may, at the same time, be assured, that 
they will be ws certainly returned to their places 
by the loud and universal demand of the People. 





And when they are so returned, how much more | 


powerful will this popular Administration be ! 
iow will the measures of the People be carried, 
one after another, in the Lower House, by their 
victorious majorities! And how will the recu- 
sant Peers quail before them ! 

Were it not for such hopes as these, the People 
of the three kingdoms would not be so quiescent 
as they are at this moment. The Tory who 
supposes that their present quiescence arises from 
apathy or indifference, will find himself most sur- 
prisingly mistaken. ‘The People ef these king- 
doms are not such fools as to spend their breath 
in unnecessary blustering. But let it not be 
jnagined that the lion is asleep because he is 
peaceable. Let it but appear to him that al! 
hope is gone, of the Administration of his choice 
being enabled to procure for him all that he 
desires, and he will rouse himself for battle 
against those who have so tactiously obstructed 
their endeavours, and strike terrer into the 
farthest corners of these islands, by the tremen- 
dous rombo of his ruar. Better, then, will it be 
fur the Tories to skulk like conies into the caves 
of the rocks, lest they be frightened to death by 
the thunder of his terrific voice, and by the 
lightnings of his eye. 

The times are gone by, when even the hum- 
blest and most ignorant of the People can be 
made to believe that they have been created 
for no other purpose than that great men may 
lord it over them. Whilst they readily admit, as 
all rational men are disposed to do, that it is 
not in nature that the world could last one day, 
without producing a diversity of conditions 
among mankind, they are, at the same time, 
sufficiently aware, that every man, however 
humble, and especially every Briton, by which 
we mean every Englishman, Scotsman, and Irish- 
man, has his claim to certain equal rights, both 
tivil and religious ; and it is therefore quite vain 
to hope that anything short of a full and per- 
fect surrender of these rights to those to whom 
they in justice belong, can ever satisfy them. 
When they are fairly and fully in possession of 
these, and not till then. may we hope to see 
them submitting in quiet, in peace, and in order, 
o that constitutional government, every part 









and parcel of which they will then be prepared to 
defend, and to fight for to the death, asa govern. 
ment entirely their own, and which rules equally 
for the good of all classes of the community. 
Impressed as we are with these convictions, we 
say that he who expects to resist this most desir- 
able end, by throwing obstacles in the way of 
its peaceable and natural accomplishment, is as 
insane as he who attempts to dam up and inter- 
rupt the course of a mighty, strong, yet gently- 
flowing river, which is only at last provoked to 
violence by the temporary obstruction it receives, 
and which then, forcing its terrific way, rushes on 
to overflow and desolate the country with a force 
and fury exactly in proportion to the magnitude 
of the opposing bulwarks which it has had to 
break down. With perfect veneration and re- 
verence for the gallant old vessel of the consti- 
tution, the People of these kingdoms have now 
become wise enough to know that it las «bout it 
many rotten and worthless timbers, so that it is 
rapidly ceasing to be sea-worthy. They are aware 
that theirown salvation depends upon tliese being 
removed, and replaced by others of sounder and 
fresher fibre. Theyare determined to see tat this 
repair is thoroughly gone into, with the honest in- 
tention of making it complete. They have made 
up their minds that nothing but the best, hard- 
grown native oak shall be used. And as, in the 
course of their survey, many rat-holes have been 
discovered theyare resolved that every individual 
of these accursed nibbling vermin who have been 
consuming their provisions, and endangering the 
precious lives of all on board, shall be forthwith 
driven, like Legion, into the sea. Whilst they 
are about all this, they are, at the same time, 
disposed to avail themselves of all the know- 
ledge that experience or improvement in the art 
of shipbuilding may have given them, so that they 
may perfect the trim of the vessel, and increase 
her powers of sailing, as well as fortify her for 
standing the shock of foreign battle. Nay, their 
minds are even very much set upon availing them- 
selves of all those modern inventions, alterations, 
and additions, which may have been proved to be 
likely to increase the health, comfort, or happi- 
ness of the ship’s company. Now, orderly as 
they are well known to be, it is very natural 
that, with all this in their heads, they should be 
quite determined to choose their own carpenters; 
and it is, moreover, far from wonderful, that, in 
au matter of importance so vital, they should be 
certainly resolved not to submit to the risk of 
being wrecked and lost among the breakers, be- 
cause some of the wardroom officers happen to be 
so silly and self-sufficient as to say that the ves 
sel is so sound that they are willing to peril their 
own lives upon their opinion of her, or that 
others are so selfish as to be satisfied, because 
they are enjoying their own ease, whilst they 
are regardless of that of their humbler shipmates. 

In plain English, with all manner of loyalty 
to their Queen, Britons have now made up their 
minds to be constitutionally governed in their 
own way, and to have a fair control over those 
who make laws for them, to see that abuses are 
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reformed, and that equal justice shall be dealt to 
all throughout the United Kingdom. 
being the case, we venture to predict that neither 
the insane perversity of the recusant Peers— 


And, this | 


CARMEN INAUGURALE, 


nor their bringing in an army of whiskered 
foreign troops, with a moustached monarch a¢ 


_ their head—can arrest that forcible, and, though 


the sophistry of Peel—the base violation of the 


Reform Act by the Tories—nor their intimida- 


! 


tion—nor their corruption—nor their returning | 
a majority to the House of Commons, were such | | united as one man, too—are resolutely deter- 


a thing possible—nor their re-establishing a 


interrupted, most certain onward march of 
reform and improvement, which we, the Py ‘ople 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in one king- 
dom united—and, for our own popular purposes, 


mined to see effected, and that with all due and 


Conservative-Hanoverian administration—nay, | convenient speed. 


CARMEN INAUGURALE. 


HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WELLINGTON STATUE, 


- 
In these dark days of fear and gloom, 
Undismay'd by Joseph Hume, 
Not to leave thee in the lurch, 
Champion of our suffering Church, 
We would raise, with pious aim, 
The graven image or thy fame, 
From its basis scowling down, 
With a harsh and haughty frown! 
Warrior ! rear thine idol high, 
With brimstone cheek and bullet eye, 
"Midst the dying and the dead, 
Pointing, with a truncheon’d hand, 
While floods of English blood are shed 
For thy favourite Ferdinand. 
Let England mourn her myriads bleeding, 
And squander’d millions not a few— 
Louis, prince of savoury feeding, 
Eats his sauté at St Cloud. 
His ill-vamp’d throne has tumbled down ; 
Its Jesuit lord has slunk away ; 
And men have soused the lilied crown 
In kennels of St Honoré 
And sculptor’s art and poet’s line 
Must choose some nobler feat of thine! 


Il. 
Oh! quell that trumpet’s brazen sound ; 
Bid the rattling drum be mute ; 
With parsley and with myrtle crown d, 
Tinkle the lascivious lute. 
Once more great Ammon’s conquering son 
teturns to festive Macedon! 
Oh! could we wake, in days like these, 
The chisel of Praxiteles, 
ln Parian marble we would rear, 
With Attic taste, each naked limb ; 
While Phryne, with enticing leer, 
Unclasps her graceful zone for him. 
Did no inebrious Pontiff stand 
Hiccupping, to ask for thee, 
With ivied crozier in his hand, 
A jovial benedicite ; 
And bid the pious champion rest 
His weary head on Harriette’s breast ? 
III. 
What ghost, with gash’d and gory throat, 
Arises up to welcome thee, 
With hoarse applause and gurgling note? 
It is thy master, Castlereagh. 
Best of his deeds, last of his crimes, 


| 
| 





By his own felon hands he bled, 

In mockery of the many times 
He broke poor Priscian’s martyr’d lead. 

To thee the statesman’s mantle fel! : 
And his rich stores of bulls, and slips, 

And Irish idioms, suit thee well, 
Flowing from compatriot lips. 

While the fat King of stars and plumes 
Was wallowing in his gilded sty, 

’Midst rotten hearts, and stale perfumes, 
And coroneted chastity— 

Courtier, it was thine to bbw— 

Great Arthur he, and Doodle thou! 

Behold! The outraged People meet, 
For their old rights, in peace, to vray ; 

Thy ruffian horsemen scour the street, 
And wounds and slaugnter close the day. 

Shall despots league in compact dark 
’Gainst peace and freedom to combine, 

Like feverish dogs that idly bark 
Whene’er the moon bezins to shine, 

And thou stand by to cheer them on, 

Their Paladin and champion ? 

With twaddling emphasis to bawl— 
Was that the task allotted thee ?>— 

To swear the weed on Gatton’s wall 
Was fresh and beautiful to see ; 

The stench from Serum’s ditch that rose 

Was incense to thy dainty nose ; 

Each tear that oozed from Eldon’s eye 

Was worth a pearl of Araby? 

King .irthur dies. in high disrrace, 
The fallen Lord Doodle sneaks away, 

And, mourning for his ravish’d place, 
Mopes and pouts at Strathfieldsaye. 


| Say, shall we bid our sculptor trace 








‘The sullen features of dismay ? 


IV. 

Bright the summer sunbeam fell 

On lofty London’s thousand towers, 
Tinting each gilded pinnacle 

Like starry gem in Eden’s bowers ; 
And cavalier and lady fair 
Came forth to breathe the genial air. 
Why, Godamercy, thrust and shove 

With heltering, skeltering, fearful cry ¢ 
Does hovering thunder brood above 

In yon serene and cloudless sky! ° 
Have captive bears, in putriot rage, 
Burst from oppressive Wombwell’s cage ? 
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Has Father Thames struck work, and bolted 
Back to his source, in sulky freak ? 
Has Merchant-Tailors’ School revolted, 
Sickening of their gibberish Greek, 

And burnt the cruel pedant’s switch, 
And dipt his wig in Fleta’s ditch? 
No! Boys and beldams, martial crew, 
Are chasing, with a wild halloo, 
A warrior horseman, swiftly flying 
With sturdy menial at his heels; 
And, heedless of his plaintive crying, 
Pelt him with potato peels. 
Filth from Covent Garden kennel, 
Kegs of old primeval date, 
Qdorous onions, faded fennel, 
Last week s sprats, from Billingsgate, 
Hurtling, with well-balanced aim, 
Daub him with unsavoury shame. 
The hero of a hundred frays, 
Shrinking from the thickening sleet, 
Insulted, flies, in sad amaze, 
To wizard Wetherell’s foul retreat. 
Hear him call, with piteous gestures, 
For water! water! anywhere, 
To wash the garbage from his vestures ! 
*Tis vain, alas! for water fair 
Was never known to enter there, 
Or cleanze the frowsy hoards that lay, 
In chronic hydrophobia ! 
And so they wiped the warrior down 
With tail of Wetherell’s silken gown, 
Which look’d, they said, its function o’er, 
Cleaner than it did before. 
Sculptor, carve your hero then 
(apering in that fetid den! 
lugadooning, chassé-ing, setting, 
Round and round he danced the hay, 
Out-shuffling and out-pirouetting 
Taglioni, Duvernay. 
Vv. 
It was my lot, in manhood’s prime, 
When blood was high, and hope was young, 
To spend a sultry summer’s time 
Among the Kraals of Bungobung ; 
And dream away a month or two 
Heside meandering Bammahoo., 
Fat lizards were my daily fare, 
With Dum the King and Gum the Queen ; 
With adder’s grease they smear’d my hair, 
And feasted me on fox’s spleen. 
They gave me drink from palmy bowl— 
Aside my cumbrous clothes | threw, 
And danced the lofty Carmagnole, 
To tambourine and soft boohoo. 
They said my skin was fair and white, 
As when the summer moonbeam play’d, 
Illuming, with refulgence bright, 
The foaming Gunga’s wild cascade. 
A wicker hut o’ershadow’'d all 
The mud-built dwellings of the Kraal ; 
And well it might—for, in its shade, 
On lofty base, an idol stood. 
King Dum’s creative hand had made 
That god of sacred dhirdam wood, 
And painted him with red and blue, 
And given him many a votive gift ; 
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The pious Queen, with reverence due, 
Had robed him in her only shift ; 
And youths and maids, as twilight fell, 
Chanting to the winding shell, 
In holy dances high would spring, 
Displaying each uncover d limb ; 
And Soothee, poet to the king, 
Composed a dithyrambic hymn— 
“Mumbo Jum)o, fee, faw, fum, 
Deftly carved by great King Dum.” 
They set before him blood of bulls, 
And entrails of the he baboon ; 
And fetishes of babies’ sculls 
Hung round in many a gay festoon, 
Pastilles of assafetida 
Alofs their curling incense flung ; 
And plates of album Graecum lay 
Around the god of Bungobung. 
From Fogo’s mountains to the sea 
There was no god so cross as he: 
The cows went dry, the pigs went lame ; 
Men’s hoarded cowries turn’d to trash ; 
He filch’d the eggs of village dame, 
And sour'd her booza calabash. 
Oft would the tuneful Soothee raise, 
On bended knee, his song of praise ; 
The King would lead the echoing notes ; 
The Queen would deign to beat the drum ; 
While emulous courtiers strain’d their throats, 
To ewell the choral fee, faw, fum. 
That strain, alas! is heard no more 
By Bammahoo’s romantic shore ! 
No more, in fragrant sacrifice, 
Their garlic wreaths the votaries twine ! 
No stercoraceous fumes arise 
At Mumbo Jumbo’s vacant shrine ! 
"Twas time of spring. The seed was sown— 
Two tedious moons had come and flown— 
But not one genial drop of rain 
Had fallen upon the withering lea ; 
The oxen low’d upon the plain ; 
The desert wind had stripp‘d the tree ; 
The mighty Dum had toiled in vain 
To plant the yam and till the bean ; 
And not a cowrie’s worth of grain 
Grew in the garden of the Queen. 
A deep palaver they must call— 
"Twas Obi's work, beyond a doubt ; 
The conscript fathers of the Kraal 
Must find the black offender out. 
Premising how the thirsty sun 
Had lapt the water from their tanks, 
They voted it was clearly one 
Of Mumbo Jumbo’s scurvy pranks. 
Degraded god! they threw thee down ; 
They maul’d thee with a cudgel strong ; 
They dragg'd thee headlong through the town, 
And flogg'd thee with a leathern thong. 
Some hinted, with sagacious smile, 
Thou wert a humbug all the while ; 
Some hang’d thee high upon a tree ; 
They kick’'d—they curs’d—they hooted thee. 
I saw thee on thy haughty throne ; 
I mourn’d thee prostrate and alone ; 
I pick’d thee up, and brought thee o'er 
To happy England, from afar, 
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To find a hospitable shore, 
And be mine own familiar lar. 
He has a carrion vulture’s beak, 
And goggling eyes of oyster shell ; 
He has a firm and wooden cheek— 
A little wizen’d since he fell ; 
And altovether bears a look 
Mighty like the mighty Duke. 
This master-stroke of modern art 
Seems framed in Chantrey’s happiest mood ; 
V)l warrant it, both head and heart, 
A season’d bit of dhirdam wood. 
Grey is my hair; my coat is thin ; 


OF THE SEASON. 


My ruin’d roof admits the storm ; 


| And I must pawn, to buy me gin, 


| 


The Mumbo Jumbo’s awful form! 


| The price shall be just ten pounds ten, 


' 


To you, my dear Committeemen. 


So good a likeness, and so cheap ! 
"Twill be the very thing for you, 
In these untoward times, to keep 
Your money and your credit, too. 
Then rear your hero in Guildhall, 
Betwixt the giant brothers grim ; 
And Southey’s practised hand shall scrawl] 
Some classic legend fit for him. 


THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


From this time of the year until after Christ- 
mas, the tables of the fashionable booksellers 
are as rere a sight as the window of a pastry- 
cook on Twelfth-Night. What endless diversity 
of size and form !—what dazzling variety of 
rain-bow hues in the bindings !—from the simply 


sands of Annuals now travel regularly down into 


'the provinces, either as gifts sent home, or as 


town presents given in interchange for the tur. 


_ keys, goose-pies, and hams which London levies 


neat and tidy “ Forget-me-not,” to the splendid | 
“Picturesque Annual’—from the rich and sub- | 
_ cake, of whatever circumference; andthe “ For. 


stantial “‘ Christian Keepsake,” up to the regally 
gorgeous “ Tableaux” of Finden! And this is 
but the outside, the fretted shell of the precious 
kernel. 

Taken as a whole, the Gift-books of this year 
are, we think, in point of luxury and elegance 
of embellishment, superior to those of any for- 
mer season. The onward progress and the 
triumph of Artare also visible in many, though not 
in all. Cheapness carried to excess, or rather the 
temptation offered by aseeming great bargain—the 
principle which makes an English stage-manager 
confine an audience for five hours on a stretch, 
and bring forward three or four pieces at the 
same sitting—must at last deteriorate the 
pictorial department of the Annuals, if it has not 
done soalready. Still they are wonderful efforts 
of commercial enterprise ; and we trust they go as 
far to monopolize the picture-book market of the 
whole civilized world, as, in another line of busi- 
ness, do Yorkshire broad.cloth and Sheffield cut- 
lery. The English Annuals are becoming a new 
branch of exportable manufacture. Yet Paris, 
Berlin, and even St Petersburgh, produce very 
pretty and very cheap gift-books. 

Long ago, in sympathy with our more learned 
and dignified neighbours, we wont to scorn those 
pretty toys of literature. We have reconsidered 
and repented this hasty disdain, The writing 
of the Annuals, taken as a whole, is certainly 
not flattering to the national v; nity. There is 
not much of their literary contents, forthe four- 
teen or more years of their existence, that may 
be said to have ever lived; and almost nothing 
that must remain imperishable in English let- 
ters. Still, independently altogether of art, these 
ephemera! productions have excellent uses. <A 
book is a book ; and, as such, something more 
than a bauble trinket, which fosters vanity and 
Vitiates taste; or than some delicate viand, to 
pamperthe grosser appetites. We know that thou- 


| from London into the interior. 


| ing-Room Scrap-Book.” 


every winter from those kindly rural neighbour. 
hoods where a new book or picture hardiy ever 
went before. Now, we imagine that the “ Juvenile 
Scrap-Book” is something better than a plum- 


get-me-not,” than a barrel of oysters, or package 
of Yarmouth bloaters, transmitted, per waggon, 
There are few 
rings or broaches, given assouvenirs, that we would 
compare in value with “ Finden’s ‘Tableaux ;” 
or London caps and turbans with “ Fisher's Draw- 
Yet it is precisely this 
kindof trinketry, and millinery, and dainty cates 
and bon-bons, of which these modern elegancies 
in art and literature are taking place as 
friendly gifts and tokens. In the natural mareh 


of refinement, the change was inevitable. We 
| have a belief that it will reach much farther ; 
and that gems—ay, diamonds themselves—those 


snares to the souls of ladies, in necklaces and 
tiaras, and to the honour of statesmen, in the stars 
of orders, and enrichments of gold snuff-boxes— 
will be left to the menial or the vulgar, along with 


the gold-lace of our ancestors, now worn only by 





the lackeys of their sons. We believe that a 
woman of taste and refinement will yet learn to 
prize, far more highly, the master-piece of Art 
which adorns her saloon, than the jewellery of 
greater price which might blaze, at a Court gala, 
over herencumbered person ; the vulgar, trouble- 
some badge of her order. 

The Annuals of the present year, or the better 
portion of them, shew a new moral feature. They 
have caught something of the grave, earnest, and 
thoughtful spirit of the age—and already they 
begin to reflect its feelings. One of the finest of 


| these volumes, asa work of Art and external 


—_—- 


elegance—‘ Heath’s Picturesque Annual’—is 
devoted almost entirely to the noble purpose of 
ameliorating, or, at least, what must be prelimi- 
nary, making known, the condition of the Irish na- 
tion. Of it weshallspeak again. The “Christian 
Keepsake” makes inroads on “‘the Satanic empire 

—on the empire of cruelty andavarice—of oppres- 
sion of the stranger, the slave, the Indian, and the 
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In several of these works, Mrs Howitt, 


Caffre. 
as we shall afterwards see, breathes the merciful 
and thoughtful spirit of the benevolent sect to 
which she is understood to belong; while Miss 
Landon has ventured to assert that we have no 
right to condemn the cruel superstitions and | 


customs of the heathen in their infanticides, 
while laden ourselves with a deeper weight of sin 
against the childhood and neglected youth of our 
own land. ‘UChese are things to meet with which 
in what are esteemed gay and frivolous works, 
framed to minister to the pleasures of the rich 
and the luxurious, gives us deep joy. They can 
no more be without their effect, than they can 
lose their reward. 
attempt to give our more retired readers an 
early glimpse of the Annuals for 1838. They have 
generally been late of reaching our northern quar- 
ter, and a few of the latest we must, of necessity, 
delay to a future opportunity. 

Tue Books or THE SEASON are of two classes ; 
first, continuous works of travels and scenic de- 
scriptions, which have a permanent interest, in- 
dependently of the beautiful illustrative pictures ; 
and, secondly, the genuine Annual—from Miss 
Mitford’s splendid “‘ Tableaux,” to the little pic- 
tured tome, meant for nursery circles. To the 


THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


o7Y 


| many, how is it possible to enumerate all that 


deserve praise? Mr Roscoe’s legends leavo us 
under like embarrassment. We should have 
liked to have entered with him the cabins of the 
peasants of Cardiganshire—to have witnessed 
their merry-makings, and joined in their bridals ; 


or to have followed his course over the heights 


And now we shall hurriedly | 


and wilds, and his wanderings by the Wye, from 
her cradle in the mountains even unto Chepstow. 
We give one specimen of his wanderings :— 

In the district Lam now describing, (Cardiganshire,) 
the dark slate rock of the mountains furnishes a good 
material for the walls of these hovels, and of such they 
are mostly built, with apertures of the sinallest possible 
dimensions for windows, which may or may not be 
supplied with a pane or two of green glass; but, if they 


are, they are permanently fastened up, an opening window 


not being found in a cot of this degree, and the accumula. 


| tion of dirt renders them nearly useless in admitting light. 


The floor, either mud or rough shite pavement, is generally 
the abiding place of as many pigs, ducks, or sheep-dogs, 
as the owners possess, all lying at ease, or walking freely 


| in or oute—pigs and children, be it understood, partaking 


first class belong “ Fisher’s Views in Syria and — 
the Holy Land,” with the text of Carne; Ros- | 


coe’s “ Wanderings in South Wales ;” and Leitch 
Ritchie's ** Picturesque Tour in Ireland.” These, 


we certainly deem, if not the most glittering, yet | 


the most important of these works; and for this 
reason we take, first in order— 


RvSCOE'S WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN SOUTII 


WALES, INCLUDING THE SCENERY OF THE WYE, 
&e. 
This elegant and _ beautifully-embellished 


volume appears just in time to form one of the 
gift-books of the present year. Forty-eight 


fine engravings, from views taken by Creswick, | 


Harding, Fielding, Watson, &c., are illustrated 
by the text of Mr Thomas Roscoe. In 
“Wanderings in North Wales,’ we sometimes 
imagined that the pen eclipsed the pencil and 
the graver. Of thischarming volume, the artis- 
tical beauty is equal to the merit of the roman- 
tic and imaginative writer, who dallies as 
felicitously as ever with poesy, romance, legend, 
tradition, heroic tale, and homely way-side anec- 
dote and adventure. Among the finest of the 
landscapes are three lovely vignettes, and the 
River W ye at Bannagor Crags,and Chepstow Castle, 
with several beautiful views of J'intern Abbey. 
There are many of the glorious old castles of the 
Principality. Milford Haven, by Creswick, or 
rather re-touched by Creswick, from the sketch 
of a younger artist, as we presume, is an exquisite 
picture. The Salmon Leap on Teivy is a sweetly 
and freshly-wild scene; so is The Vale of the 
Towey. Brecon Church, with itsrustic grave-yard 
and magnificent yew trees, is perhaps more inter- 
esting to the ordinary spectator than any of the 
proud castles of the ancient nobility of this land 
of “marvels and minstrelsy.” Another splendid 
plate, is The Fall of the Purthen ; but, among $0 


his | 





the comfort of the hearth, and nestling in «tlectionate 
companionship among the heaps of unswept ashes that lie 
around the turf-fire—the smoke from which always de- 
clines going up the chimney, when thereis one; for these 
things, deemed necessary with us, are here quite matters 
of taste, some cabins being decorated with a low wattle 
appendage to the gable, while others have only a hole in 
that quarter, which serves to let in the wind and rain, 
without letting out the smoke, which invariably makes 
its exit by the door; and, in passing through a “ village” 
of these cottages, the vapour from opposite doors rises into 
an aérial archway, beneath which the uninitiated traveller 
coughs and grumbles along. The wattled chimneys I 
have mentioned, are sometimes truly ludicrous in their 
positions, No doubt, they were originally as erect as the 
rest of the building ; but their general condition is such as 
to remind one of opera-dancers striving to preserve their 
equilibrium in most extraordinary deviations from the 
perpendicular. Sometimes fairly twisted round by the wind, 
they stick in the roof by one peg of the basket-work, and 
look very like a pirouette ; at others, they may be seen 
lifted from their proper place, and seeming in the act of a 
coupé; and so happily are things managed that opposite or 
next-doors neighbours nod and set to each other, with all 
the friendship imaginable, seeming ready to change sides 
the first opportunity, Our travellers in Ireland exclaim 
in no measured terms on the peculiar horror of dung. 
hills beside the cabins; but, if they will step into a few 
Welsh villages, they will find the nuisance is not wholly 
confined to theother sideof the Channel; for here the space 
in front of the cottage, is generally occupied by a tumbling 
pig-sty, (which the pig does not reside in,) 4 rick of 
peat, heaped against the dwelling, and the other fra- 
grant accompaniment for the regalement of olfactory 
nerves, nearly blocking up the approach to the door ; 
while a stagnant puddle is seldom far off, in which the 
ducks, pigs, and children may squatter together, Yet 
amid all this filth and, as we consider, misery, the female 
part of the cottagers are as spruce in the national cos- 
tume on Sundays and holidays, and as proud of their 
assortinent of crockery-ware, of which an unnecessary 
number of jugs forms an indispensable part, as if sur- 
rounded with all the more substantial comforts of life. 
To look at the habitations, one would marvel how a 
clean mob-cap or a decent coat could belong to a people 
so apparently lost to all notion of comfort and neatness. 
Their cheerfulness and content, under privations that 
would not be endured by an English labourer, while it 
surprises, almost provokes us, as seeming to place a 
formidable bar in the way of future improvement, Flum- 
mery, buttermilk, and coarse barley bread, form much 
of their food, I have often seen the labourers of respect- 
able farmers dining out of a bowl of flam —Aa sour 
jelly made from oat husks—(sowens )—with such thankful 
content as made the remembered fare of an Koglisl 
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farm-kitchen seem absolutely sumptuous by the contrast; 
and I have sometimes thought that a temporary residence 
among these cheerful, hard-faring mountaineers, might 
be a salutary lesson to some of the croaking consumers 
of beef, bacon, pudding, and ale in England. 


A Welsh wedding is so similar to the merry 
penny-bridals of Scotland and Ireland, that the 
same description may suit any one of the coun- 
tries. Mr Roscoe gives the translation of the 
form of invitation used by the bidder at Llan- 
badran some years back, which is curious as a 
relic of old ruralities. The bidder was not, we 
suppose, as in the other kingdoms, the happy 
bridegroom in person. The formula is :— 


The intention of the bidder is this:—with kindness 
and amity, with decency and liberality, for Enion Owain 
and Llio Elys, he invites you to come with your good- 
will on the plate; bring current money; a shilling, or 
two, or three, or four, or five; with cheese and butter. 
We invite the husband and wife, and children and men-ser- 
vants, from the greatest to the least. Come there early ; 
you shall have victuals freely, and drink cheap; stools to 
sit on, and fish if we can catch them.” 


Saturday is the day of marriage ; and on Friday 
evening the paraphernalia of the bride—consist- 
ing, generally, of a feather-bed, an oaken chest, 
her clothes, and crockery—are sent home. If the 
wedding were in Scotland, there would be, with 
a decent bride, in addition to these, blankets, 
linen, and a copper tea-kettle—and, in orili- 
nary circumstances, a chest of drawers. Friday 
evening is also employed, both at the house of 
the bridegroom and bride, in receiving presents 
of all sorts from friends—consisting of butter, 
cheese, and, we have no doubt, wool. ‘This, in 
Wales, is called purse and gird/e—an Ancient Bri- 
tish custom. The gifts are entered on a paper, 
and, if required, are returned, we suppose, in kind. 
A hundred and fifty riders—we must remember 
that Welsh ponies are plentiful—will attend at a 
wedding. Of these, we are told, ten or twenty 
of the best-mounted accompany the bridegroom 
to the house of the bride, to demand her from 
her protectors. They make a feint of resist- 
ance; and much Welsh poetry is employed 
by way of argument, one party being within the 
house, and the other without, abusing each other 
heartily, in language somewhat more sonorous 
than choice Italian. 

The bride is finally carried off, on horseback, by 
ber father ; but is pursued and taken after a brisk 
chase. In how many different lands is nearly the 
same pantomime of attack, resistance, and cap- 
ture acted? Mr Roscoe was as much surprised 
at finding the national harp so little cultivated, as 
travellers in the Highlands are at so rarely meet- 
ing a piper. ‘ The thing don’t pay, Sir.” If 
harps and bagpipes are wanted, we must look 
for them in London, or, at worst, about a High- 
land hostel, frequented by tourists. Nancy 
Felix, of Gogerddan, a blind woman, was the only 
harper the wanderer heard in Cardiganshire. She 
is the prima donna of the Principality, it would 
seem ; and parties from Aberystwith make ex- 
cursions to her neat little cottage, to listen to 
her national melodies, those beautiful and sim- 
ple old airs which she performs, and delights to 
bear praised. By playing to parties, the blind 


harpist gains support for herself and two sisters ; 
and a kind proprietor gives her a pretty cot- 
tage, and neatly-kept garden. 

The view from this garden, says Mr Roscoe, j; 
one of rare beauty, commanding the Vale of Rheidol, 
and various ranges of cragged and woody hills, ¢hanging 
from vivid light to dim shadow, as the air-hung clonds 
glide silently across the landscape. Who can stand be. 
side that sightless harper, and gaze on the glory of sueh 
a scene, without feeling how precious is the blessing o;: 
which she is deprived, without fervently thanking God 
for the enjoyment of this most inestimable beon ? 

It is not apparent that the wanderer ascended 
Plinlimmon, the Hill-King of Cambria; but he 
descended the far-famed Wye, even to the sea, 
Wye is the most celebrated of the five river, 
which are said to have their rise in the moun. 
tain. We purpose to follow his steps throughout 
part of this wizard and enchanting track. 

In its early youth, the Wye is the most importa:: 
of the sister rivers, and thence its name of Gwy or Wy», 
signifying * the river; and though in magnitude the 
stately Sabrina soon surpasses our fair favourite, in loy<- 
liness sheis unrivalled ; and these pages must be to her 
as knights of old proclaiming her peerless charms, asd 
calling in the artist witnesses to prove the truth of their 
statements. Following the Wye from her source, amid 
turbaries and swamps, I soon found myself journeying 
side-by-side with a gay, sportive streamlet, playful as a 
child, dancing merrily down the glen, frisking about in 
foam and spray, if a stone or a rock chanced to offer a 
pretext fora splashy gambol, and wearing the russet tint 
of her neighbour streams, Mountains, glorious moun. 
tains! cradle the young beauty as she bounds into light ; 
and long do they shelter her amid their fortress rocks, 
and bend their hoary heads over her frolicsome path, like 
aged grandsires, smiling fondly and calmly on the va- 
garies of the petted child who tumbles and gambols 
around their feet. 

Mr Roscoe, loath to leave the wild and mag- 
nificent scenery of the early course of the Wye, 
resolved to take up his quarters at the only 
house of entertainment in the ‘ wretched” 
Llangarig. ‘“ My good woman,” said I’—he 
dramatically proceeds—“ can 1 have a bed here 
to-night?” ‘* I think iss; but it was not one 
she'll be likes.” ‘* Never mind—let me see it. 
‘Iss, but you was not like hur.’ She was 
right; a hay-loft had been luxury in com- 
parison, ‘The traveller was fain to proceed 
to Rhaiadyr ; but first took “ a glaze” of a 
blazing peat fire in the kitchen; and, while 
making a hurried repast, was entertained with 
abundance of Welsh singing, fluent Welsh 
talk, and peals of light-hearted laughter from 
the merry crowd assembled ; among whom, Mr 
Roscoe insinuates, not to scandalize the ladies, 
that the stout Welsh ale was doing its magica! 
office. The Welsh cabins have been compared 
with those of Ireland—the comparison will not 
hold ; nor yet of the shebeen houses with the 
poorest hostels of the Principality. There was 
here good home-baked bread, and the magical ale 
was, no doubt, home-brewed. The family oven 
was 4 huge iron pot, suspended over one division 
of the fire, with blazing turfs on the top of it. 
The walls and rafters were garnished with bacon, 
cheese, and other substantials; vet this snughaven 
the squeamish Englishman left, and followed the 
course of the lovely Wye in the moonlight t? 





Rhaiadyr. Next day he resumed his pilgtim- 
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age by Old and New Radnor, discoursing elo- 
quently and poetically upon the charming scenery 
through which he passed, and on every storied 
ruin and ancient castle. The dilapidated Aberedw 
arrests us, the ancient hold cf High Llewel- 
lyn.” The site of the castle is described as a 
scene of wondrous beauty, between, and closely 
overlooking the junction of the rivers Wye and 
Edwy, and commanding a lovely and diversified 
prospect on all sides. Mr Roscoe tells the tra- 
ditionary story of the Last Llewellyn’s escape 
aud death, after the brave and patriotic Welsh 
Prince was subdued by the English Edward and 
those of his recreant countrymen who took part 
with the invader. At Clifford Castle on the Wye, 
the wanderer dallies for a while with the memory 
of the Fair Rosamond Clifford, and another 
Cliffurd, Anne, Countess of Pembroke—not so 
frail, and almost as fair. Mr Roscoe will regret, 
we are certain, to leara that, in this matter-of- 
fact age, her celebrated letter, which he quotes 
with so much unction, is believed to be spurious. 
And now we resume the course of the Wye. 

From Plinlimmon to Aberedw, the scenery through 
which we follow her course is wild, rocky, picturesque, 
and sublime; below Aberedw the Wye grows some- 
what more staid in her demeanour ; and the surrounding 
genes become more rich and Juxuriant than startling 
or grand—they are more English. She goes on in a 
calm, maidenly mood, “ girt with beauty ;°’ and, until 
we pass Ross, no material change appears in the culti- 
vated, rich, happy-looking villages, whose bright fields 
laugh in the summer sunshine, nor fear its drought, 
while their noble river rolls her full tide along. Her 
third character commences at Goodrich ; and fiom thence 
to her union with the Severn, all is richly, harmoniously 
grand—one series of glorious pictures outspread on either 
side the stream, About a mile from Clifford, the Wye 
quits the borders of Radnorshire, and, turning eastward, 
brings all her wealth of beauty to enrich the county of 
Hereford, one of the garden-plots of our dear England. 
Small lovely villages are scattered along at intervals, 
with fine old gabled honses, wreathed with vines and 
roses, from porch to roof-tree, mingled with jasmine 
clinging round 


** The massive mullioned windows, and the stacks 
Of quaint fantastic chimneys, that o’er-top 

‘The pointed roof, with ever.varying store 

Of twisted, carved, lozenge.shaped device.” 


Holiyhocks, those grand and graceful flowers, adorn the 
box-edged borders of the little crammed parterre, before 
the windows, and, leaning over the crazy moss-grown 
palings in front, look abroad with a generous, frank, 
good-humoured glance for the by-passer, and a smile of 
kindly recognition to wonted guests. 


Why do not more of our enterprising tourists, 
instead of ascending the Rhine, descend the 
Wye?’ Do they wish for castles and abbeys ? 
And have they not Goodrich, and Chepstow, and 
Ragland, besides Tintern Abbey, and many, many 
more?—all of which, together with the wanderer, 
we must reluctantly leave. 





SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED, 

We have now before us the SecondSeries. Bart- 
lett’s landscapes and scenic pictures continue as fine 
and characteristicasever, of a region teeming with 
the noblest assuciations connected with the history 
ofthe human race, and with its eternal hopes and 
interests. ‘Ihe plates are generally magnificent, 
the work being aitogether of the kind upon 
Which a clever artist is willing to rest his fame. 





The engraving, in particular, is better executed 
than in the preceding series, and the drauyhts- 
man reveals, in many minute touches and feliei- 
tous strokes, a deeper feeling of the individu- 
ality of the sacred ground he has travursed. 
It would be worse than idle to attempt to de. 
scribe these bright Oriental visions in words. 
Mr Carne has, generally in the text, described 
the points of view, the difficulties of the artist, 
and the obstacles he has overcome. His adven- 
tures (Mr Bartlett's, we conclude) in reaching 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s dwelling, and the de- 
scription of his reception there, shew that he 
possesses much of the ardour and enthusiasm 
which gives life to such tasks as that which he 
has undertaken. 

From Mr Carne’s illustrative descriptions—his 
Travels, in short, in Syria and the Holy Land— 
we shall select a few passages, which will at 
least help to make our readers acquainted with 
the prevailing character of this engaging work. 

Mr Carne sets out by describing the plate :— 


The women in the foreground wear on the head the 
favourite ornament of Lebanon—the silver horn, carved 
with grotesque figures and characters, and adorned with 
false jewellery, It is hollow, more thana foot high, placed 
upright on the head, secured under the chin bya silk 
cord ; the veil is carried cver it, and falls down low, ina 
theatric manner, on one side of the face or shoulder. = In 
the more wealthy families, the ladies, the wives of the 
sheichs and princes, wear a more splendid hora, brilliant, 
not with false, but real jewels, On marriage ceremonies, 
it is often worn by the bride and her many bridemaids. 
It is not elegant or beautiful; and, if worn on the streets 
of cities, the effect would be almost ludicrous; but on 
the mountain sides, and barren and selitary places, it 
relieves the monotony of the peasant eostume, and looks 
bold and original. 

Beirout is the most desirable residence in Syria ; the 
situation is lovely, aa also is the scenery on every side ; 
the town is dirty and disagreeable when compared with 
the well-built Tripoli, and its fine flowing Kadesha. 
Lebanon is grand from Beirout; it is also grand, but 
more distant, from Tripoli, The former, however, is the 
port of Damascus and Central Syria. [t is more conve. 
niently situated for receiving intelligence, shipping, &c., 
from Kurope, and has more commercial activity than any 
other Syrian port. Many merchants reside in Beirout, 
besides the consuls and agents for the various Europeau 
powers. To a European, it is infinitely more lively aud 
interesting as a residence than Damascus, where, in the 
midst of many luxuries, and streams, and groves, he wil! 
often be induced to say—‘* I am alone; my companion, 
and my people are far from me; and no man regardet|: 
me.”’ Beirout is the dearer place of the two; yet a resi- 
dent can soon gather as many comforts and enjoyments t» 
his home, as if he dwelt in Damascus. The sea and the 
splendid bay offers a more attractive, a more varied spe: - 
tacle than the Barrada, the Abana, and their three bro- 
ther streams; and Lebanon offers excursions and visi!» 
to monasteries, glens, and castles, that bring vividly w 
mind Italy and Scotland, in the heart of Syria. Th: 
town and neighbourhood are of late improved, and aic 
rapidly improving ; wany new dwellings and villas have 
been built, some of them with much taste. The rent ot 
a good house for a small family is £30; for a larger, a 
villa and garden, £40 or £50 a-year: rent is thas risen, 
fromm the many Frauk residents lately settled here. Meat 
is 4d. the pound ; wine, 4d. the bottle; superior wine of 
Lebanon, 9d. or ls; the latter is white and red; the 
strong white wine, slightly sweet, is the best—the vin 
d'oro the most delicate: it is the champagne of the East, 
mousseux when bottied, and inspiring. Two or three 


French bakers are settled here, so that the bread is good—. 
a rare luxury in the Levant The consuls and merchants 
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of different nations live on a social and friendly footing, 
with dinner and evening parties, and excursions and pic- 
nics in the beautiful neighbourhood. Syria, at least this 
portion of it, is not a remarkably cheap country; less so 
even than the south of France, aud many parts of Italy. 
The Sabbath does not here, as throughout most of the 
East, oblige the stranger to feel himself in a strange land ; 
a home-feeling of calm, of consolation, comes with that 
morving sun. The church or chapel where he has wor- 
shipped, familiar to his earlier life, endeared to his riper 
years, rises in fancy before him as he walks through lanes 


of the pomegranate and prickly peat, and woods of the ; 
, the hourof departure drew near, they were conversing, and 


grey olive, to the Syrian chapel, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, A respectable congregation attends here; the 
service is conducted impressively and simply. 

Djouni, the residence of the eccentric Lady 
Hester Stanhope, forms one of the views, though 
not one of the most remarkable. Her Ladyship’s 
freaks, and whimsies, and extravagances, bor- 
deringon insanity, begin to tire thesober-minded ; 
yet there is something piquant about her ca- 
prices ; something in her wild manifestations, at 
which people might laugh, were she in May Fair ; 
but which they watch and wonder at, in a high- 


born dame perched on the side of Lebanon. 

A more capricious choice of a home has never been 
made in this world of caprice and eceentricity ; the land 
abounds with sites of beauty and richness, vales and 
shaded hills, screened by loftier hills, with many waters, 
Lebanon has a hundred sites of exquisite attraction and 
scenery ; but this woman, ever loving the wild and the 
fearful, more than the soft things of this world, has 
fixed her eagle’s nest on the top of a craggy height that 
is swept by every wind. The dark foliage that appears 
above its walls are the gardens, which are remarkably 
beautiful and verdant, the creation of her own hands, 
Nowhere in the gardens in the Kast is so much ieauty 
and variety to be seen—covered alleys, pavilions, grass. 
plats, plantations, &c. in admirable order. It was ina 
pavilion in these gardens that the artist had the honour 
of spending some hours in conversation with her Lady- 
ship. In the village on the right he passed the night in 
the open air. The precipitous character of the glen 
between it and Djouni, prevented his seeking the latter 
in the dark. The high central chain of Lebanon, spotted 
with snow, shuts in the view. 

In winter, in the rainy season let not the resident of 
Djouni be envied by the humbler dwellers in the land, or 
by the recluses of the convents and monasteries which 
cover the declivities of Lebanon. If a quiet mind anda 
consoling faith be the chief ingredienta of happiness in 
this world, they mingle but slightly in her Ladyship’s cup: 
the dreams and revelations of astrology have, for many 
years past, been the favourite excitement ; without them, 
the evening of her life would now be wretched, and she 
would feel, like Norna of the Fitful-head, when conscious 
at last that her power over the elements was a delusion. 
Her vidws on the Christian revelation are as wild and 
unorthedox as some of her divinations. One of them is, 
that the Messiah is to come again, and shortly. The 
beautiful Arab steed, white as the driven snow, attended 
and served in the stables of Djouni, with a care and 
luxury surpassed only by that of Commodus for his horse, 
is reserved for his especial use, when he shall enter Jeru- 
salem in triumph: her Ladyship is to follow in the train, 
ona brown mare of great beauty. During the visit of the 
Rev. L. W. (not Woolff) to Lebanon, the Arab chiefs, 
lured by the report of his great wealth and influence, came 
in crowds to offer their flatteries, and their arms and 
services, if he purposed, as it was said, to set up some new 
dominion. His better sense, aided by a protracted illness, 
declined the temptation. He passed three days at Djouni, 
to which he was invited, in order that his physician might 
attend a favourite domestic of its mistress. Thus, under 
the same roof, were two of the wildest enthusiasts of the 
age, sternly opposed to each otherin sentiment and purpose; 
the one devoting his wealth, and time, and talent, with 
undying zeal and sincerity, to the conversion! of the Jews, 
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traversing every land and city, entering the palaces of 
kings, that he might reclaim the lost race of Israel, 4 
thousand pounds was not too much to expend for the con. 
version of a single Jew, nor a thousand miles too far to 
traverse, to receive a Hebrew family into the fold, On 
all such doings, Lady Hester looked with unutterable 
scorn and contempt. Unaware, however, of the career 
of her guest, she treated him with much civility. The 
denouement took place towards the close of his visit 
it was highly characteristic. The guest had desired to fing 
a snitable moment to lead her thoughts more earnestly to 
religien—such moments were rare at Djonni ; however, as 


she was indulging in some wild sallies, when he assumed a 
serions tone. He was listened to calmly, and with whet 
he conceived at last to be a growing emotion ; then there 
was a pause for a few moments. Was that proud heart 
touched ? Only with surprise and indignation; there 
was a derisive smile that was bitter to be borne. «| 
thought,’’ she said, “‘ that I was entertaining a gentle. 
man under my roof; but I see that I have harboured a 
fanatic missionary.”’ 

In the character of her mind, there is an entire want 
of simplicity : she has ever the air of a dramatic being, 
of acting a part, whether it be to astonish the natives, or 
her visiters. In her interview with Lamartine, the 
mystifying of the astrologer is beautifully contrasted with 
the vanity of the poet. The following scene, with the 
gentleman who drew this view of Djouni, is interesting ; 
no traveller has hitherto so lauded her personal charms. 

Around its portal were groups of wild-looking Alban- 
ians and Janissaries; and a most polite major-domo con. 
ducted us to our apartment, that was half English and 
half Oriental. In a few moments, her Ladyship sent for us, 
to conduct us round her gardens. I, who had expected 
a crabbed imperious old woman, was most agreeably 
surplised by the noble, but gentle aspect, of our stranger 
hostess. In youth, she must have been most beautiful: 
her features are remarkably fine, blending dignity and 
sweetness in a fascinating degree. Her dress was fantas- 
tic, but impressive: her turban, of pale muslin, shadow- 
ing her high pale forehead. There is certainly a slight 
vein of fitful insanity in her expression ; but its general, 
and the ordinary cast is that of one calmly persuaded of 
the truth of principles reposed on with deep satisfaction. 
She conducted us to an arbour in the gardens, quite 
Enyzlish in appearance. I made this observation, when 
she replied—“ Oh, dont say so, I hate evcrything 
English!” Then, nodding to my companion, who was 
an American— He has a good star—very good ;"’ then 
addressing herself to me—‘‘ You are of a cheerful dis- 
position, see everything en couleur de rose—one of those 
beings who pass well through life. You will rise about 
the middle of your life. You are apt to be violently 
angry on occasion, and I could let out more.’? We then 
walked round the gardens, all of her own formation, and 
were surprised at their verdure and beautiful arrange- 
ment, We then retired to dinner: her Ladysbip’s nonen- 
tity for a meal had been previously taken. The dinner 
was most inspiriting; and my last lingering bitterness, 
for the freak of last night, was buried in an inimitable 
apricot tart. In the evening we were again sent for, and 
found her in a parlour in the garden, reclining on an 
ottoman, with a long embroidered pipe. Placed in 4 
recess, her hand across her brow, she merely scrutinized 
our features, as if to complete or confirm her fancied 
knowledge of our characters. Coffee was served by 4 
little Nubian girl, In the course of conversation, she 
said—That the good genius would shortly appear; that 
the evil one was now on earth, busily employed in can- 
vassing—that she knew of his whereabouts ; that, at the 
advent of the good genius, men would flock to his stan- 
dard, leaving wives and children, and that a grand and 
decisive struggle would take place, to end in the estab- 
lishment of the former. Our poor wild world will thus 
be called to order. 


It is a shrewd guess that of her Ladyship, of 
the evil genius being engaged in canvassing 
no doubt for the Tories of England. 
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Attached to a delicious engraving of the villa 
of Mr Barker, the British consul, situated at 
Sudeah, there is this charming description of a 
lovely scene and an English home in Syria :— 


Mr Barker was an admirable host ; receiving his guest 
with a frank and affectionate courtesy, that sought every 
novelty that could amuse, and every comfort that could 
gratify. Part of the first day was passed in looking over 
the house and gardens, The formex, built by himself, 
js commodious ; and picturesque; a gallery in front is 
covered With the choicest vines of Europe; a handsome 
music-room with an organ is detached from the house ; 
and trom a tuwer above, the view is truly charming. 
The eye rests upon the immediate env.vons of the house, 
as upOD a singuiar spectacle; tor ere Mr Barker has suc- 
ceeded in Cultivating almost every species of European 
fruit, introducing fresh ones every year. The vines, 
apple-trees, and apricots, are in fine order: and the guest 
had the pleasure of tasting the finest fruit he had met 
with for many months, either in Europe or the Levant, 

° , ‘ ° ‘ ; 

The eveuing at the villa was in keeping with the 
day—the society of Mr Barker, his lady, and family. 
Several airs of Rossini and Mozart were given in beau. 
tiful style on the piano, the first and last time that we 
heard them during the journey; and when listening to 
the din of Turkish pipes and flageolets, or rude Arab 
guitars, we often thought of the melodies of that night 
in the Syrian villa. 

The following anecdote is related of the 
theatrical Chateaubriand :— 


Chateaubriand says that men visit the East but once ; 
yet the Count was a week at Cairo, and could not spare 
an extra day to visit the Pyramids, because, as he said, 
he had not time! He begged a friend to write his 
name on that of Gizeh, that it might hereafter be believed 
that he was there. Lamartine spent a year in Syria and 
Palestine, and at last would fain have visited Palmyra, 
which would have required an extra fortnight. Will it 
be believed that he never saw it, and never shall see it, 
because he had not time ? 

According to the traveller’s account, Lamar- 
tine—who travelled en prince, and spent from 
three to four thousands a year—received 80,000 
livres for his travels’: —from the same publishers, 
probably, who, on the authority of Mrs Trollope, 
were to give Chateaubriand £12,000 sterling 
fur his autobiography. 

Of the river Kishon, it is poetically said— 

The river rushes forth through thickets of palm, pome- 
granate, and odoriferous shrubs, that beautifully skirt the 
beach. How often and strangely, through many ages, 


have the echoes of this river heard the sounds ot war, of 
fear, and sorrow; the wail of Sisera; the cry of the 


ni ll i tleofthe Lord! Thearmiesin | _. ‘ 
ghty who fell in the battle Carmel, and the hundred places impressed on 


the plain of Esdraelon often fought near its waters, and 
porpled them with their blood; the Crusaders lighted 
the watch-fire on its banks, and their fainting hosts 
drank of its stream. Even in the heats of summer it is 


not even partially dry, nor creeps lazily, like the Jordan, — 


through its bed. When flowing through the great plain, 
where the banks are covered only with wild grass, it has 
a pastoral character, The spectator is tempted to deck 
it, in fancy, with some sweet cottage just by the waters, 
thaded by a few palms and scented shrubs, and a garden 
of the howers of the East by its side. How dear a re- 
treat! how indelible a resting-place! The hallowed 
calm of the scenery would surely enter into the soul, 
when the moonlight was on the ancient river, and its 
every rock, ruin, and lovely hill, seemed to have a voice, 
a appealing voice, not unto man, but unto the heavens, 
that once looked on them in love, and shall bid them 
ioice yet again, 
At Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, Mr Carne was in- 
troduced to the ruins of the dwelling of Simon 


Peter the tanner, andto that renowned person, 
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Ibrahim Pasha, who was then encamped without 


the walls of Jaffa. 

The person of Ibrahim is corpnlent, and his long white 
beard heightens the effect of his striking features. He 
was seated smoking, and received their respects with a 
frank and cheerful courtesy, sending for his dragoman, 
who shortly entered. Omar Effendi, the dragoman, had 
been educated at Cambridge, and spoke English well; 
and there was about him an openness very engaging. He 
explained their object to the Pasha, who received it with 
marked attention. It was evident he was playing the 
courteous Frank, smiling at one thing, gravely admitting 
another, and breaking forth very often into boisterous 
merriment; for it is quite a point with him to create a 
good impression in his favour among Europeans. From 
time to time, during the interview, his eye glanced 
anxiously towards the western horizon, upon which the 
sails of his expected succours, impelled by a favourable 
breeze, were just discerned; and he explained to us, that, as 
soun as they entered the port, he should march against the 
rebels of the mountains, and restore peace in a very brief 
period. The guests then took their leave, afier he had 
made them the proposal to accompany him, if they 
pleased, in his march upon Jerusalem, They sirolled 
among the Arab soldiery of the camp, and wer» struck 
with their lively, passionate gestures, their activity, and 
delight in the simple music of their tribes. One day, 
famishing with hunger, and almost nakel, in the mud 
cabins of the Nile; the next, seized, enrolled, clothed 
with what to them must be splendour, and well fel; in- 
flated with their new position and success—these poor 
Victims of a debasing oppression are now become its readi- 
est instruments, 

Ibrahim is again taken up at Damascus. 

Ibrahi:a is the Liberal of the East. He has, at Da- 
mascus, established a good daily market for meat and 
other provisions. The traveller can now partake of 
roast beef and mutton, and excellent sherry, at the house 
of the hospitable consul. He may, if he chooses, take a 
honse and garden, which he can rent very good for twenty. 
five,and very superior for thirty pounds a-year, un-fur- 
nished ; but it is easy, at a sima!] expense, to provide the 
scanty furniture, divans, cushions, and table of an East. 
ern house. A single man may live here very well, ex- 
clusive of rent and servant's wages, &c. for thirty to fifty 
pounds a-year : meat is three pence a pound, truit and 
vegetables very cheap and plentiful ; a conk’s wages twelve, 
and even eizhteen pounds a year, besides his board and 
lodging—rather high forthe East, where the cuisine is so 
confined and simple. Wine is less scarce in the city than 


| formerly, though it is difficult to procure it of superior 


quality : the best kind is kept in the Spanish convent. 
Two or three European merchants. have settled here, 
within a few years; but they found that their business 
could be more conveniently transacted at Beirout, and 
they now keep only their clerks and offices at Damascus. 

Would the reader wish to know of Tyre and 


memory by the first early Biblical associations of 
childhood? Let him peruse these pages, and gaze 


on these pictured scenes. Here is ‘lyre, and next 





Sarepta, for which we pass many places of more 


importance and dignity :— 

The day's journey had been long, and the gate of the 
interpreter was scarcely mure welcome to Christian in 
his progress, than that of Tyre was to us, as we slowly 
approached it over the loose sands. ‘The sea fell with a 
faint sound on the beach—the streets were as noiseless as 
if the people had once more perished—_the bazaar was 
closed; a few Tyrian women and an Armenian priest 
passed by; and one little group of tradesmen and fisher- 
men were idly enjoying the baluny evening. Tyre has 
no Eastern luxuries or amusements; one bath only of 
the plainest kind; no story-teller, to euhance the joys 
of the pipe and coffee ; no fountains; no caravanserai for 
the stranger: he must trust to the hospitality of some 
private family—and he will not be deceived. 

The gate of Tyre, which you enter, is overgrown by a 
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glorious spreading vine ; it is likethe gourd for which 
the prophet prayed when the sun beat on his head ; its 
yivid shroud contrasts beautifully with the long perin- 
sula of sand, on which there is no foliage or green thing. 
This noble vine covers the wall and portal, as if there 
still was brightness within, and the island city said xgain 
—** Look at my palaces and vineyards—I am perfect in 
beauty.” 

Of Zarapha, the ancient Sarepta, it is said :— 


The Christian who would tain pass a day amidst the 
undying scenery of the Old Testament, on the hills where 
the prophets dwelt, in the silent va'es where they prayed 
and meditated, should desire to spend a Sabbathin Sarepta. 
The valley on which it looks down, extends some little 
distance between the hills. Its dwellings and its prople 
are homely and pastoral; no ruin of roofless walls or 
old gateway, covered with grass and wild flowers, is 
shewn as the remnant of the widow’s cottage ; tradition 
has given up its identity in despair, but has preserved the 
identity of the village—for Sarepta, now called Zarapha, 
has heen inhabited from the remotest times. Although 
called * a city of Sidon,” it was most probably a place of 
very moderate size and demensions, the simplicity of whose 
manners and tastes was uncorrupted by the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre and Sidon: it is sixteen miles from the 
former, and ten from the latter. The distant groves of 
Sidon, the fine summits of Lebanon, the wilder hills 
beyond its own wild hill, are all visible from Sarepta. 

There is no chapel in the village: it is destitute of 
religious service throughout the year, as if the numerous 
monasteries of Lebanon could not spare one priest out of 
their hives, to dwell here, or to gather on the Sabbath 
its villagers, who are Syrian Christians. The brook that 
supplied the wants of the widow and the prophet may 
still be on the hill-side; for “th cold-flowing waters 
that come from the rock of the field,” are not wanting. 
Each of the cottages has two, or at most three little 
windows, and two chambers with earthen floors, and a 
raised divan of earth against the wall. The stranger is 
welcome, and the best fare they can supply is placed 
before him ; he wants little in such a scene, save the pipe 
and cup of coffee, and liberty to remain a few hours, 
and see the sun go down on the shore and sea, on the 
desert ane on the gardens, on Lebanon, and on the noble 
Sheich mountain, whose wastes of snow are seen in front 
towering towards Damascus. 


At Aleppo, the traveller gives an account of 
Woolff, the Jewish missionary, who was long 
stationed there, which will tend to raise that 
personage, cnce deemed equivocal, in the general 
esteem. Mr Woolff has been so remarkable in 
his escapes from earthquakes as to be said to 
bear against those convulsions of nature a 
charmed life. He has also been fortunate in 
finding many aluxurious home in the wilderness. 
Mr Carne says :-— 

Mr Woolff has often been fortunate in finding not 
merely a comfortable, but even a luxurious home, as in 


ee 
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The Sheich consented ; all the family left the house, and 
were beneath the shadow of the trees, nearly half a mio 
from the city, comfortably listening to their guest, wher 
the earthquake came. They scarcely saw the convulsions 
of the earth, the fall of the walls and houses all was ep 
quickly shrouded in a dense clond of dust, which rose 
over it, like the smoke that ascended from the overthrow 
of the ** cities of the plain,” early in t:e worning, Tie 
Sheich’s house was utterly destroyed, and the whole 
family were saved from de-tiuction, by the request of their 
ynest, that they might go forth beyond the city beneath 
the trees, [tis not surprising that Wool ff considered this 
a special and gracious interterence of Providence, on be. 
hilf of himself and the friendly family—it filled his he ire 
with gratitude, J never imagined, whilst his companion 
to Sinai and other parts of Syria, that he was ever des. 
tined to accomplish the journeyings, and to face ¢) 
dangers he has since done. There was not © the wark end 
likelihood about him,” to promise such a career, thoug)) 
there were fervent zeal and a capability of great fatigue and 
endurance. Were he gifted with powers of description ani 
style, few living mencould white so interesting, so varied 
a volume as this gentleman, Where will he find rest to 
the sole of his fuot ? in Timbuctoo or Pekin? . , , 
Mount Sinai was his first journey when al} 
Was strange to him ; when, rather than ride on the came) 
he would sometimes walk for hours through the sans, 
keeping pace with the caravan, Since then, he has ex. 
plored the greater part of Asia. After a progress through 
Persia, he crossed into India, visited the Mogul, and had 
@ conversation with him about religion; was intimate 
with Runjeet Singh, who made him a present of rupees 
of the value of £800, which was very acceptable. When 
did any missionary, in ancient or modern times, traverse 
so many vast and various countries? Even Xavier must 
cede the palm of extent and rapidity of movement to the 
Rev. Mr Woolff. 


7 . . 





Treland, Picturesque and Romantic ; or, Heali's 
Picturesque Annual for 1838. 

Right glad are we to learn that Mr Leitch Ritchie's 
benevolent purpose of calling the elegancies of art and 
literature into the service of humanity, has been com- 
pletely successful. The first volume of his “ Ireland,” 
which we had occasion to notice with admiration last sea- 
son, as an embellished work, must, by introducing the tale 
of Irish misery into the refined domestic circles of wealthy, 
comfortable England, have accomplished much good, 


| were it only in making that tale less repulsive than, frou: 
| ignorance and selfishness, it has hitherto been considered. 


| tasteful exterior, 


the excellent dwelling of the rich Jew at the Lake of | 


Tiberas, who had journeyed in his old age hither from 
his native city of Aleppo, and built this dwelling, that 
he might spend his last days, and die, and leave his 
bones in Judea, and not far from Jerusalem. Perhaps 
he still lives beside the lake of Galilee, a very old 
man ; but his two sons perished in the earthquake at 
Aleppo, wealthy and hospitable men, for they were 
eminent merchants in the city. In the convent of 
the great patriarch of the Armenians, Mr Woolff 
was also luxuriously lodged. He cannot say, with his 
countrymen of old—“ From Dan to Beersheba all is 
barren ;”’ for he has partaken deeply of the excitements 
and comforts, as well as the buffetings of life. But in 
the home of the Sheich at Aleppo, in the afternoon of the 
fatal day, the missionary felt restless, and entreated his 
host and family to go with him to the groves without the 
walls, where they might sit in the shade, for the air wus 


The present volume is the exact counterpart of its prede- 
cessor; so that we need not repeat the description of its 
In the new volume, M’Clise’s charac- 
teristic portraits of a Market Girl, and a Girl Danciny 
the Irish Jig, are exquisite in their truth, beauty, an: 
felicity. The last, in particular, is, as the Irish say, ¢ 
jewel. The tendency of art in embellished works, is, 
fear, to lead away from nature, and betray into the 
theatrical, the affected, and the meretricious. Here we 


_ see the finest appreciation of the rea/ in female loveliness, 





| 


seen at Portumna on a fair-day. 


with the greatest tact in catching and portraying tha: 
fugitive charm—“the something than beauty dearer. 


_ That we might have the pleasure of finding some blemish in 


the “ wild Irish girl’? who foots the jig, we fixed upon her 
tremendous feet—her “ beetle-squasheis,"" But then, in 
all probability, the fault lies in the buckled shoes—th 
same family pair, no doubt, in which her mother walks 
to confession, and her younger brother dances at his fit 
patron. The original of the exquisite jig-dancer W* 
‘ Her father,” we ar 
told, “lived farther down the Shannon; and, from his gai! 
features, and even name, you may observe that he belovg* 


intensely het, aud he would speak to them about religion. | to that Spanish colony which spread itself over the coun" 
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try weet of the river. She is herself Spanish allover, 
with a dash of indolent voluptuousness, which proclaims 
her ancestry.” For indolent, read innocent voluptuous- 
uess. Instead of the wild and almost maddening hilarity 
of the true Irish jig, her attitude and air display the 
jocund spirit and graceful abandon of the fandango, 
The frontispiece, a Catholic lady at prayers in a chapel at 
Limerick, is less racy than those choice rustic bi/s. Cres- 
wick has also put forth his strength, and promises to be. 
come, as a Prince of the powers of the Air, only second to 
Turner, Of his sixteen landscapes, Lower Lough Erne, 
Donegal Castle, and the views of Killarney, are our espe- 
cial favourites. But it is time we were at the book itself, 





Having completed the half of his tour, Mr Ritchie left 
Dublin for the north, and, having reached Belfast, coasted 
on through Londonderry, Donegal, and Sligo counties, 
and entered the Upper Shannon. He does not seem to 
have made any inroad into the wilds of Connaught ; but, 
keeping within the pale, he forced his way through Lime. 
tick, into Kerry and Cork, visiting every remarkable place 
or scene on the route—concluding, at Castle Blarney, ‘‘Ire- 
land, Picturesque and Romantic.” This volume, however 
even more than the first, is rather a nicture of Ireland, 
moral and political; and, highly as we approve the 
writer’s object, we should be afraid lest his grave and 
earnest purpose has, this time, allowed too little space 
to tradition and romance. He is the fervent advo- 
cate of that most necessary evil—Poor Laws; which 
he considers ‘+ the only great measure, hitherto brought 
forward, for even the ostensible purpo:e of be. 
nefiting the mass of the Irish people.” Drogheda, 
Newry, and Downpatrick, did not long detain the tra- 
veller. He did not go much into the interior, it would 
seem, nor make any account of the pretty little townson the 
road to Belfast. 
—Wwhich, long before Edinburgh was called the Modern 
Athens, was denominated ** The Athens of lreland’’—af- 
‘wus nothing of the picluresque or romantic ; but it 
elicits something of greater value, we suspect—namel y, 
the highest compliment, according to British ideas, that 
was ever passed upon any city without the shuies ot 
Great Britain :—** Beifast is reckoned the third city in 
Ireland 3 but, in a moral point of view, it is the first. 
Dublin and Cork are great cities; but they are suictiy 
lrisa cities ; While Belfast, if twa: sported, with its whole 
popusauon, to England, would be rechoud a credit to 
the country. Lis intellecoual ciaracter, PE consider de. 
cidediy Higher than thatefan English mavulaciuring town 


of tue same itnportance 5 While its buildings, if they do 


That prosperous aud intelligent town | fi nlf 
| &e. These regulations are truly declared to be “either a 
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same learned work with which Jenkinson mystified the 
Vicar of Wakefield, at the tair. Mr Ritchie inquired 
of an intelligent Antrim peasant, if he knew what 0'Con- 
nell was trying to do for the country; who replied— 
“ He is trying to relieve us of tithes—and that will bea 
great thing; but we want, besides, sufficient food, decent 
clothing, and warm lodging.” The tourist would net. 
destroy the Anglican—the alien Church; but, in poor 
and desolate places, where there are no Protestants, or 
next to none, he would have it reduced in means to a 
level with the worst districts of Scotland. He does not 
think that more rent could be extracted from the 
peasant, although the tithe were shifted to the landlord. 
He is not aware of how strongly Irish ingenuity in screw- 
ing can act upon Irish misery, Why would he not at once 
convert the tithe into a land charge, available for educa. 
tion and the relief of sick and destitute poor, or into an aid 
to a poor-rate.—At Sligo, where, a few years back, there 
was no bank, four were found in emulous operation. Yet 
few bills are protested, though they are renewed to a most 
un-English extent. We are sorry to find the praise 
which Mr Inglis bestowed upon Lord Palmerston and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, as landlords, withheld here, 
as there must be cause for it.—A strange, and, we im- 
agine, a very Irish scene, is described at Athlone, where 
the Galway coach was detained for two hours, be- 
cause the people chose to crowd the bridge, each striving 
which should be first with his cart or cattle at the market- 
place, —In the passage boats on the Dublin Canal, the 
regulations touching the consumption of liquor would 
have done honour to the Court of Peter the Great, where 
the exact quantity of quass or brandy which a court lady 
was allowed, was minutely specified. In the first cabin, 
only a noggin of apirits, ora half noggin and a pint of wine 
to each person, is allowed atter dinner or after supper, &c. 


frighttully true index to the state of society, or an insult 


to the Irish nation, for which the perpetrators should be 


dragged through their own canal.”’ 


We vote for the 


latter, although a few of the Great-Unpaid legislators 


siiould suffer. Mr Ritchie has, perhaps, been rather 


| more discursive and desultory in his strictures, than the 


nature of the work justifies; but, on the whole, the error 
lies on the good side, 
Mr Ritchie does pot admire O'Connell. He 


| coutrasts his popularity with that of Lord Mul- 


hot pretend to the exhibitou of taste, are at least to out. | 


ward appearance, the abudes of ease and wealth.” .. 
ani drawers of water, have nothing of that filth and 
misery Which are almost an unfailing Ci.atacteristic of 
an Irish town.” 

The superstitious and romantic traditions of the 
toast of Antrim, afford Mr Ritchie material for a 
few pleasant pages. ‘They are almost identical with 
those of the opposite coast of Scotland. Here linger 
fairies, and brownies, and wraiths, and warnings; and 
“the blink of an ill eye” is still as potent as it was in 
Scotland, or as it is in many a foreign land, between 
the mountains of Spain and of the Caucasus. We 
Wish the traveller had read the memoirs of Dr Adzm 


Clarke, for the illumination of this region, = * The 


Cosmi gouy of the World,’’ talked of in Paddy Mac- 
kay’s Litchen, must, beyond a doubt, bave been the 


Tue suburbs, inhabited by the hewers of wood | 


yrave, who bla. neyed over a Tory or Orange 
Mayor, ty talking of the pretty girls of his 
Worship’s town, instead of politics. When the 
Earl of Mulgrave has fought with those blatant 
beasts fur half the number of years of O'Connell, 
we shall be glad to hear of his popularity, and 
even that he has made enemies. 





FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 

Miss Landon’s annual gift, her ‘“* Album des 
Salons,” consisting of blended poetry and picture, 
Oriental splendours and European refinements, 
has this year obtained the distinction of being 
laid at the feet of the youthful British Queen, as 
a fitting tribute to youth, beauty, and cultivated 
taste. There is—indeed there can be—nvothing 
novel in the style or character of this seasen's 
“ Scrap-book.” It is just as it has ever been— 
tasteful and clegant, well adapted to the refined 
female circles for whom it is intended, apd wun. 


derfully cheap. But no publishers possess bet 
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ter means and appliances for affording such luxu- 
ries reasonably, than the Messrs Fisher: their 
entrées de desserte surpass many original ban- 
quets, Among the portraits are, Lord Eldon, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Egre- 
mont, and “ the brave Admiral Benbow ;” also, 
Mrs Hemans, whose picture puts all romantic 
theories of the poetic and the intellectual in 
physiognomy to confusion. 

The following strain of Indian chivalry illus- 
trates a splendid oriental scene and group— 
The Cavalcade of Runjeet Singh :— 


‘¢ The hunters were up in the light ef the morn, 

High on the clear air their banners were borne ; 

And the steeds that they mounted were bright to behold, 
With housings that glittered in silver and gold, 


“ Proud at their head rode the Chief of Lahore, 

A dagger that shene with the ruby, he wore ; 

And Inde, and Bokhara, and Iran supplied 

The dogs stanchand gallant that cowered at his side. 


++ He wears the green robe of the Prophet’s high line, 
He is sprung from the chieftain of Mecca’s far shrine ; 
His horse, on whose bridle the white pearls are sown, 
Has a lineage as distant and pure as his own. 


‘¢ His followers are round him. a bird on each hand— 
No Norman from Norway e’er brought such a band ; 
So strong is each wing, so dark is each eye 

That flings back the light it has drank in the sky. 


*¢ In vain from the chase of that gallant array 

The wild boar will hide in the forest to-day ; 

In vain will the tiger spring forth from its gloom— 
He springs on the sabre that beareth his doom, 

‘¢ On, on through the green woods that girdle the pass! 
The sun and the dew are alike on the grass ; 

On, on till by moonlight the gathering be 

Of the hunters that rest by the banyan tree !” 


A set of very sweet verses are devoted to an 
exquisite engraving of A Village in the Himalaya 
Mountains ; andananimated strain to the Tour- 
nament Scene at Ashby dela Zouche, and lament 
that ‘‘ the days of chivalry are gone.” The fine 
lines to the memory of Mrs Hemans—among the 
most pathetic Miss Landon ever wrote—are con- 
nected with a portrait of the poetess. Perhaps 
the whole of this elegant volume contains no 
sweeter verse or lovelier scene, than Miller’s 
Dale, Derbyshire, with its tale of a“ True Love,” 
which might have graced Arcadia, or the golden 
age. 

“ Do you remember, Love, the lake, 
We used to meet beside, 


‘The only sound upon the air 
The ripples on the tide ? 


‘Do you remember, Love, the hour, 
When first the moonbeam shone, 
Rising above the distant hills, 
We used to meet alone ? 


** You knew not then my rank and state, 
You only knew my love ; 

Whose gentle witness was the moon, 
Which watched us from above. 


“ The valley, silvered with the light, 
Was lovely as a shrine ; 

The truth within that young fresh heart 
Felt there was truth in mine. 


** You are a Countess now, sweet Love, 
And dwell in stately halls; 

The red gold shines upon the board, 
The silk upon the walls, 
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“A thousand watch my Lady’s eye, 
The miastrels sing her name ; 

None were so fair, at Henry’s court, 
Where all the fairest came, 


‘‘ For the soft moonshine’s rising light, 
The pearls are on your brow : 

Now, were you, lovely Lady mine, 
The happiest then, or now ?” 


“ Nor lake nor castle,” soft she said, 
“© Have any choice of mine ; 

I know, in life, one only lot, 
So long as I am thine !"” 


A lovely landscape, Rydal Water and Gras- 
mere, from Rydal Park, is accompanied with 
elegant complimentary verses to Wordsworth. 
but Wordsworth reverently unnamed. They are 
freighted with deeper thoughts and feelings than 
the general easy flow of Miss Landon’s rhymes, 
of which the facility is, we own, sometimes more 
remarkabie than the felicity—and for excellent 
reasons, tuo. Of the verses to Wordsworth, we 
shall glean one stanza:— 

“ The glory which thy spirit hath, 
Is round life’s common things, 

And flingeth round our common path, 
As from an angel’s wings, 

A light that is not of our sphere, 

Yet lovelier for being here, 
Beneath whose presence springs 

A beauty never marked before, 

Yet, once known, vanishing no more,” 

A print, exhibiting the horrors of Infanticide 
in Madagascar, has stirred the founts of womanly 
feeling in the bosom of the poetess. After some 
flowing descriptive stanzas, and others of reflec- 
tion, we arrive at this deep and awful moral, not 
the less impressive from coming through this gay 
medium :— 

“ Such law of bloodshed to annul 
Should be the Christian’s toil ; 
May not such law be merciful, 
To that upon owr soil ? 
“ Better the infant eyes should close 
Upon the first sweet breath,’ 
Than weary for their last repose, 
A living life in death. 
** Look on the children of our poor, 
On many an English child ; 
Better that it had died secure 
By yonder river wild. 


“ Flung careless on the waves of life, 
From childhood’s earliest time, 

They struggle, one perpetual strife, 
With hunger and with crime. 


*¢ Look on the crowded prison-gate— 
Instructive,love and care 

In early life had saved the fate 
That waits on many there. 


“ Cold, selfish, shunning care and cost, 
The poor are left unknown; 
I say, for every soul thus lost, 
We answer with our own.” 
But the sweetest poem in the volume is cer- 
tainly that “ To the River Wear.” The sylvan 


landscape is soft and rich ; the illustrative verse 
pure and tender in sentiment, and in melody de- 
licious :— 
“< Come back, come back, my childhood, 
To the old familiar spot, 
Whose wild-flowers and whose wild wood 
Haye never, been forgot. 
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It is the shining river, | strains, “ the voice of one who playeth sweetly on 

wit aa ah tg dag ee _ the instrument.” Deep sympathy with the poor 

With arrows ne fr side. , pervades all her moral writings. The * still 

(dit eeeah ns ntehitie utes small vuice” of humanity ever vibrates through 
at knightly glories r. . 

Were honoured as of old: the finest of her verses. Witness in the present 


My head was filled with stories year her poem of ‘ The Rich and Poor,” in the 


mei PE DST 


My aged nurse had told. 
The Douglas and the Percy 

Alike were forced to yield ; 
I had but little mercy 

Upon the battle-field. 


* I am come again with summer— 
It is lovely to behold : 

Will it welcome the new-comer 
As it seemed to do of old ? 

Within those dark green covers, 
Whose shade is downward cast, 

How many a memory hevers 
Whose light is from the past ! 


‘‘ I see the bright trout springing 
Where the wave is dark and clear, 
And a myriad flies are winging, 
As if to tempt him near. 
With the lucid waters blending, 
The willow shade yet floats, 
From beneath whose quiet bending 
I used to launch my boats. 


‘* Over the sunny meadows, 
I watch them as of old, 

Flit soft and sudden shadows 
That leave a greener gold. 

And a faint south-wind is blowing 
Amid the cowslip beds, 

A deeper glow bestowing 
To the light around their heads. 


“¢ farewell, sweet river! ever 
Wilt thou be dear to me; 

I can repay thee never 
One half I owe to thee. 

Around thy banks are lying 
Nature's diviner part ; 

And thou dost keep undying 
My childhood at my heart.” 





THE CHRISTMAS LIBRARY, 

Late as it has been of reaching us, or, be it 
early, still late for us, we cannot permit Mrs 
Howitt’s first volume of the ‘‘ Christmas Library” 
to stand over for a precious month, No—at 
the risk of doing its modest worth less than 
justice, we must have it forwerd among the 
gayest of the gay. The volume is about ‘ Birds 
and Flowers, and other country things,” and all 
in rhyme —the easy, flowing, mellifluous verse 
of Mary Howitt—sometimes rather long-drawn 
in its sense, but ever sweet in sound. Among 
the many pretty things to which we would 
direct the attention of the readers of this volume, 
whether old or young—for it is adapted to all 
ages—are “ Little Streams,” “‘ The Oak Tree,” 
“The Rein Deer,” and “ The Flax Flower.” 
The poetry of none of our brilliant female 
authors shews so many indications of a kind and 
thoughtful woman’s heart as the verse of Mary 
Howitt, independently altogether of her rare 
talents. In the Annuals of the present season, 
the distinctive attributes of her pure and bene- 
Yolent mind are conspicuous. As a radical 
Christian woman, she could not answer to her con- 
science to indulge merely in those soul-svothing 





| 


“ Forget-Me-Not ;” and the following lines, 
which we regret are all that we can present to 
our readers, from her “ Christmas Library.” The 
few Stanzas which we select from ‘“‘ The Poor 


Man’s Garden,” are, however, worth a volume of 


the tinkling cymbal poetry. 


“ Ah, yes! the poor man’s garden, 
It is great joy to me, 

His little precious piece of ground 
Before his door to see. 


** The rich man has his gardeners, 
His gardeners young and old ; 

He never taketh spade in hand, 
Nor worketh in the mould. 


“It is not with the poor man 30 ; 
Wealth. servants he has none ; 

And all the work that's done for him, 
Must by himself be done. 


* All day upon some weary task 
He worketh with good-will; 
And back he comes at set of sun, 
His garden plot to till. 
‘“ He knows his red sweet-william, 
And the stocks that cost him dear— 
That well-set row of crimson stocks, 
For he bought the seed last year. 


“ And though untoa rich man 
The cost of flowers is nought, 
A sixpence to a poor man 
Is toil, and care, and thought. 


‘* And here is his potato bed, 
All well-grown, strong, and green : 
How could a rich man’s heart leap up, 
At anything so mean ! 


“ But he, the poor man, sees his crop ; 
And athankful man is he, 

For he thinks all through the winter, 
How rich his board will be ; 


“ And how his merry little ones 
Beside the fire will stand, 
Each with a large potato 
In a round and rosy hand. 


‘* The rich man bas his wall-fruite 
And his delicious vines, 

His fruit for every season, 
His melons and his pines. 


“ The poor man has his gooseberries, 
His currants white and red ; 

His apple, and his damson tree, 
And a little strawberry bed, 


‘* A happy man he thinks himself— 
A man that’s passing well— 

To have some fruit for the children, 
And some besides to sell. 

“ And here comes the old grandmother, 
When her day’s work is done ; 

And here they bring the sickly babe, 
To cheer it in the sun. 





FINDEN S$ TABLEAUX, 

This superb Annual comes forth under the 
literary auspices of Miss Mitford, The litera- 
ture—though of slight texture, being neces- 
sarily mere golden and jewelled pegs and studs, 
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to suspend or connect the splendid plates withal 
is choice in kind. Those Jableauz, twelve in 
;umber, consist, of course, of scenic groups, person. 
vtions, we may say, of Sicily, England, (of theolden 
time,) Andalusia, Florence, Venice, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, America, Scotland, Georgia, and Castile. 
road national character is not to be looked 
fur in these gorgeous and aristocratic groups ; 
but rich costume, and those outward signs which | 
distinguish the nobles of the different countries | 
und provinces, are seized with spirit guided by | 
knowledge, and exhibited with fidelity. This is | 
especially so, in the Hawking scene, in England ; | 
The Bull-fight, in Andalusia ; The Rising of the 
Nile, in Egypt ; and The Shrine of the Virgin, in | 
Sicily. The artistical merits of works of this | 
kind so far exceed the handmaid literature that 
waits on them, that criticism ought probably to | 
be limited to Art. This, however, is a field 
upon which we do not mean to enter. The 
little stories, and especially Miss Mitford’s con- 
tributions—Jénglish Edith, for instance, with 
her happy loves, and the piquant Wager—are 
exactly of that light and graceful description 
which is most suitable to such works as the 
present, which are made to be gazed at and ad- 
mired, and not to be read. From Miss Mitford’s 
contributions, we borrow a song, which is in- 
troduced in the tale of “ The King’s Ward,” 
and is presumed to be sung under a bower window, 
by an unknown minstrel youth, who had secretly 
gained the heart of the high-born Edith, the 
affianced bride of the Lord Howard. ‘The reader 
may easily divine who the obscure youth turns 
out to be, if he holds in mind Miss Mitford’s 
cardinal principle, of never dismissing her 
audience with a sere heart. She places no faith 
in the ductrine of purging the soul by pity and 
terror. Her bright or grand effects are better 
wrought out by unexpected bursts of sunshine— 
by kindness, bounty, and above, all, goud-luck. 


“ High o’er the Baron’s castle tall, 

Rich banners float with heavy tall ; 

And light and song, in mingling tide, 
Pour turth, to hail the lovely biide. 
Yet, lady, still the birchen tree 

Waves o'er the cottage on the lea; 

The babbling stream runs bright and fair— 
‘The love-star of the west shines there. 

‘* The coronet of jewels rare 

Shines proudly o'er her face so fair ; 

Ard titles high and higher name 

Lord Howard's lovely bride may claim. 
Aud yet, the wreath of hawthorn bough 
Once lightlier pressed that snowy brow ; 
And hearts that wither now were gay, 
When she was but the Queen of May.” 


An elegantly versified poem is devoted to The 
Shrine of the Virgin, by Mr Kenyon. With 
this fine Anacreontic, by the same gentleman, 
Miss Mitford happily opensher Florentine sketch, 
The Wager. 

“* Lily on liquid roses floating, 
So floats yon foam o’er pink Champagne, 
Fain would f join such pleasant boating, 


And prove that ruby main, 
And float away on wine! 








* Those seas are dangerous (gray-beards swear) § 


THE SEASON. 


And true it is, they diown old Care— 
But, what care we for him, 
So we but float on wine! 

*¢ And true it is they cross in pain, 
Who sober cioss the Stygian ferry ; 
But only make our Styx—Champagne, 

And we will cross right merry, 
Floating away on wine! 
‘Old Charon’s self shall make him mellow, 
Then gaily row his boat from shore ; 
While we, and every jovial fellow, 
Hear unconcerned the oar 
That dips itself in wine!” 


To Egypt, (a fine and characteristic plate,) a 
story turning on magic is appended by the author 
of “‘ Conti,’ one of those with which Mr Lane and 
the Quarterly Reviewershave been perplexingw eak 
brains. One or more of those Egyptian magicians 
ought to come forthwith to England, put animal 
magnetism to the rout, and make a larger for. 
tune than Paganini. It might be a good specu- 
lation for a joint-stock company, to bring one 
over, and set him agoing in a handsome house, 
not too obtrusive, yet in a fashionable quarter of 
the metropolis—that is, if English svil and 
English little boys be propitious to the working 
of the sorcery. An account is given in this 
Magazine,* by the late Member for Hull, of one 
of those scenes of incantation of which he was 
a watchful spectator, and where the innocent 
medium was an English boy—we believe his son, 
The charm, in this instance, did not work at all. 
The magicians of Egypt were discomfited, as of 
old. This superstition, which has taken power- 
ful hold of sume exalted heads, affords, how- 
ever, admirable mechanism for a tragic tale— 
and such we have in “ D’Auberval.” The story 
vpens with the fullowing song, in which the 
gayest spirit of Beranger is happily caught. 
‘¢°T was when the fight was nobly won, 

That, deafened by the cannon’s roar, 

I leaned, a proud but wearied one, 

Against a kindly cottage door. 

Who brought clear water from the pool, 

To wash my brow, all battle-red ? 

Who poured the wine so old and cool, 
And pledged with me our glorious dead ? 
*T was brave Jeanctte !— 
My heart had ne’er been touched till then ; 
Rut seasons change, and so will men, 
* There was a broad and amber moen, 
—The like we ne’er shali see again— 
That, leaning from the heaven of June, 
Lit our light shallop down the Seine. 
Rememberest thou, my tender soul, 
Who nestled ’neath this sinewy arm ? 
The kiss—the curl, thy lover stole ? 

And still he wears it tor a charm. 

My soft £lise ! 

My heart was never moved till then; 
But seasons change, and so will men. 
“ That was a night—our General's féle ! 

(Ay, bless him, all French hearts and true !) 
Those ripe red cheeks, I see them yet; 

‘They meet me now, those eyes of blue! 
My gallant lass, who poured the wine, 

My moon.lit trembler—where were they, 
As, clasping two small hands in mine, 

I sighed, and swore to love alway ? 

O! bright Amande ! 

My heart was never caught till then; 

For seasons change, ani so will men.” 








Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim ; ; 


* Teit’s Mag: zine for April 1832, 
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TERRY-ALT TACTICS.—NO. LIL. 
THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


(Continued from our July Number.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Txt dwelling-house of Lakeview was a modern 
residence, erected with the design of its pre- 
senting the appearance of a cottage as viewed 
from the lake. It was, however, a double build- 
ing, in the form of a cross—the front only being 
confined to one story, in the cottage style. This 
front consisted of two apartments, connected by 
a vestibule of more than ordinary dimensions. 
Those apartments—one of which was a dining- 





room, and the other a saloon—were of an extent | 


proportioned to a palace. 


Little can be said in favour of the taste of | 


the projector. It is, however, necessary to de- 
scribe, for reasons that will hereafter appear 
evident, the real architecture of the building, 
without magnifying it into a majestic manor 
house of the age of Queen Elizabeth, or meta- 
morphosing its walls into battlements and 
towers, in imitation of the feudal holds of the 
ancient nobility of the country. 

In consequence of the ill-proportioned size of 
the two rooms, which with the vestibule com- 


had commenced. 


| 


posed the front of the edifice, their height even | 
being immoderate in proportion with their ex- | 


tent, it was found impossible to preserve the 
appearance of a cottage upon so magnified a 


Hence, the roof was laid directly over the ceil- | 
ings of those apartments, without any intervening | 


space. 
of the building was of great extent, and consisted 
of two stories, for which an excavation had been 
made, in order that the same roof might cover 
the entire. The lower of these stories afforded 
ample accommodation for domestic purposes— 
containing the kitchens and their appurtenances, 
the servants’ apartments, store-rooms, Major 
Fortescue’s private study, and the room already 
described as having received the adventurers 
through Lowe’s hospitable window. Over these 
were the sleeping-rooms, branching off from a 
gallery, which was conducted round a staircase 
of greater width than is usual in mansions of 
more considerable pretension. This staircase 
stood opposite to a smaller one, that led from 
the vestibule in front into the lower hall. Thus 
the body of the building was much deeper than 
the front ; and, by this arrangement, the entire 
edifice was covered by one common roof. 

At each side of the larger staircase, and un- 
derneath the gallery that surrounded it, were the 
Passages that led to the various apartments of 
the lower story. The gallery was lighted by a 
Window of an immense size at the head of the 
*tair-cage, and by a small room at the opposite 
end, in the form of a half-moon, which looked 
upon the vestibule, and received a borrowed light 
from the front door. 
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To remedy this inconvenience, the body | 





According to this architectural plan, the roof 
was so extensive that a lordly mansion might 
have been erected for the sum expended on this 
intended cottage. This roof was flat, and round 
it ran a parapet breast high; so that in fine 
weather it afforded a pleasant promenade. One 
advantage it certainly possessed, and that no 
light one in a district so disturbed. From the 
parapet, a full command was obtained of the 
grounds immediately surrounding the edifice, 
as well as a view of the adjacent country. The 
building was flanked on each side by a moat— 
cut as a defence, when the nightly disturbances 
An extensive yard, with lofty 
walls, closed in the rear; but the front was un- 
protected. To guard, however, against surprise, 
or the treacherous practice so common in Ire- 
land, of firing through the windows, even at 
hazard, when they are closed—mattresses had 
been made to fit the apertures. These were 
placed against the shutters, and secured by 
wooden bars of great strength—each end of 
which was supported within the adjacent wall, 
It was intended that, inthe event of an attack 
that part of the house should be left to the pro- 
tection of the mattresses and bars, while the de- 
fenders should be stationed on the roof, to have 


scale, and, at the same time, admit of attics. a full command of the assailants, 


It was to this part of the building, therefore— 
namely, the roof—that Burton was conducted by 
his companions, to be introduced to Major For- 
tescue. 

The father was in great delight on beholding 
his sons returned in safety ; and no small portion 
of that delight was exhibited in his reception of 
his guest. 

‘« We give youa warm welcome, Mr. Burton,” 
said he, while shaking the young Englishman 
most cordially by the hand—* 1 am sorry, how- 
ever, to say, not a very pleasing one, in our pre. 
sent occupation. But 1 am content that the 
result has been no worse; and right glad that 
you have not suffered by your gallantry. Look 
at those flames! What a scene for a painter! 
And yet what pencil could give a colouring to 
such objects !” 

‘‘Only Satan himself, turned artist, could do 
them justice |’ muttered Gerald Fortescue, 

The scene was indeed terrific. The entire 
haggart had by this time caught the blaze—all 
the out-houses were in flames—the shrieks of 
the horses in the burning walls were frightful— 
the bellowing of the black cattle in the shede, 
and the baying of the dogs, who were roaming 
safely in the house-yard, but whom the unusual 
light upon the hemisphere rendered uneasy ; 
these suunds and sights commingled, would haye 
been sufficient to give full excitement to the 


senses of sight and hearing ; but oon Se spec~ 
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tators turned their gaze tothe objects immediately 
about them, and then to the luke, the sky, the 
headlands, reflecting the vivid light, they might 
have fancied that nature itself was involved in 
one boundless conflagration. 

At regular distances on the roof, stood Major 
Fortescue, and five of his sons, the two eldest 
having joined in the common duty ; with them 
was a tall, gaunt figure, of a most determined as- 
pect, known afterwards to Burton, as Potter the 
policeman. A man-servant, a steward, and se- 
veral women-servants made up the party—all of 
whom were engaged with mops and buckets, to 
extinguish on the instant, the sparks and brands 
that were continually falling. Fin also appeared 
amid the group. 

Major Fortescue was a man about five feet ten 
inches in height—his limbs displayed Herculean 
proportions, but his countenance was most pre- 
possessing. Good humour and _ intelligence 
seemedcombined, in all his features, with steady 
courage and undaunted resolution, Such a man 
might easily be conceived to be an object of at- 
tachment to the peaceful cottier—of terror and 
hostility to the lawless disturber of the peace. 
But it might equally be conceived, that the same 
man might betray credulity to those who should 
endeavour to impose on his singleness of cha- 
racter, and an overstrained severity in his 
persecution of all those who, offending against 
the laws, should fall under his magisterial 
power. 

Thus it ever has been with imperfect man. 
Capabilities and weaknesses, virtues and errors, 
are commingled in human nature. If great 
upon an extended scale, the individual is con- 
temptible in trifles; if virtuous in his general 
conduct, he is the slave ef some particular pro- 
pensity ; his integrity in prudence—his integrity 
in virtue—his integrity in honour may appreach, 
but can never reach, the limits of perfection. 


From Major FPorteseue, Burton turned his in- 


quiring glance to a tailer, but less powerful 
firure— Micheel Potter. It has been said, that 
the policeman’s countenance expressed Ceier- 
mination; it was, likewise, marked with the lines 
cf discontent. Although he performed his cauty 
sedulously, it was quite evident that he preferred 
fizhting to so unmanly an occupation as that of 
twirling a mop, and dipping it ina bucket. 

“| knew it was you, Masthur Gerald, by the 
erack of your double barrel ; and I knew that 
Masthur Arthur was not far from you. That 
gentleman too’—(the Irish are too polite to 
use the vulgar term gemman)—“that gentleman 
who was looking at us engaged in this woman's 
work, was not behind hand in his share of the 
fun. But you spoiled our sport here—the Terry- 
Alts were preparing for a recular rush against 
the door, when yourshote made them look about 
them ; and, though many a bowld fellowadvanced 
where you war cracking at them, the rest cut 
their stick altogether. Lord! what I would have 
given tobe with you, insteed of standing idle here, 
and only looking on! But you did right in giv- 
ing the murdering villains leg-bail, I would 
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have been mulish—TI never yet turned my back 
on a blasted craw-thumper, and never will, by 
G—! I beg pardon, Fin—I didn’t know that 
you war by—but na bauchlish, my old boy; you 
must kick the Pope and the priest to h—, after 
to-night—you'll be a Protestant boy yet, every 
inch of yon—a true Ascendancy man to the 
back-bone.” 

The English visiter was astonished at the 
freedom of this speech, in the presence of Major 
Fortescue ; but Potter had the tone and manner 
of x privileged person—flourishing his mop with 
increased energy while he spoke, to add expres. 
sion to his hostility to the Pope, the priests, and 
the Papists. Burton was still more surprised at 
the indifference with which the domestics seemed 
to listen to his impious and insulting language. 
The Monster of the Lake only looked uneasy, 
The policeman, by indirectly praising him for his 
fealty to the House, reminded him of his perjury 
to his party ; and, by hinting at the possibility 
of his changing his religion, he no doubt con- 
veyed to the mind of the Roman Catholic the 
probability of his being excommunicated by the 
priest, for taking part with the heretics ; or the 
certainty of the fearful vengeance which the 
Terry-Alts would inflict on him, for the viola- 
tion of his oath. 

Such a state of society, when the civilization 
of the world is at its height—such an atrocious 
system, whereby the best feelings of humanity, 
the noblest impulses of the heart, are corrupted 
into malignity and fiendish hate—begets reflec- 
tions that should make the philanthropist shud- 
der, while contemplating the conduct of his 
fellow-men ! 

Fin’s uneasiness increased upon him, and it 
was evident that, if he could command language 
to reply to the policeman, and boldness enough 
to do so in the presence of Major Fortescue, a 
war of tongues would have ensued, which might 
have led, then, or at some future time, to the 
fatal discomfiture of the Ascendancy man. This, 
however, was prevented by an interruption of a 
nature to divert the unhappy Fin’s attention to 
a more distant object of solicitude. An exclam- 
mation of surprise burst suddenly from the 
women, who clapped their hands with strong 
emotion, as they looked across the lake, in the 
direction of Wineport—the town-land on which 
Fin’s miserable hut was situated. All eyes were 
instantly turned to that quarter—and Fin’s 
among the number—to behold a blaze upon the 
hill-top. A glance from him was sufficient—in- 
stinct told the rest: it was his own cot in flames 
his own wife in danger, the partner of his soli- 
tude, the sharer with him in cold, and naked- 
ness, and hunger—she without whom he should 
stand as a blasted trunk on a barren heath, 
amid the desolation of winter ! 

In look, in act, the miserable man displayed 
the intensity of his distraction. He rushed ma¢ly 
to the front parapet, let himself drop, by holding 
the coping for a moment, and, in the next instant, 
disappeared among the copsewood. ' 

Ina lapse of time unproportionably brief for 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


the space the wretched boatman had to traverse, 
the Curlew was seen skimming like a sea-bird 
over the lake. 

Burton felt shocked at the implacable and 
hellish vengeance which inflicted so terrible a 
punishment on the man whose affection for the 
objects of his daily companionship, during a long 
series of years, was toostrong to let him look on 
tamely and behold their blood shed upon the 
sands where, after their joint sport on his native 
lake, he had landed with them a hundred and a 
hundred times, to share the hospitality of their 
hearth. 

The dreadful destruction of property, and the 
awful picture that it presented, with which the 
young Englishman’s thoughts had hitherto been 
engrossed, became an object of secondary inte- 
rest to him, when he turned from it to rivet an 
anxious gaze on what appeared but as a torch on 
the hill side, in comparison with the scene of 
proximate danger and devastation. Nor was he 
the only one so affected. Self-interest, for a 
while, seemed deadened—self- preservation disre- 
garded by all who gazed as he did, and seemed 
to feel as he did. 

The scene, however, became more diversified. 
Boats were descried in another direction, closing 
fust upon the shore. 

“ They are filled with soldiers from Shannon 
Bridge!” exclaimed one of the spectators—and 
such turned out to be the case. The flames had 
been seen by the town’s-people. Major For- 
tescue’s friends conjectured rightly that they 
arose from his premises ; and boats were imme- 
diately afloat, to convey assistance. It will be 
remembered, from what has been stated in the 
early part of this narrative, that Lakeview was so 
situated onthesideof abay, that the distance by the 
high road from Shannon Bridge was double that 
by water—add to which, carriages and horses to 
transport men from-one place to another, are not 
always inimmediate readiness ina country town; 
but in Shannon Bridge, boats, and strong arms to 
pull them, are to be had at a moment's notice. 

The party of soldiers consisted of about thirty 
men, belonging to a rifle brigade quartered in 
the town. They were commanded by a subaltern 
oficer, who was accompanied by Mr Francis 
Sankey, eldest son of the chief magistrate of the 
town, and presumptive heir to the title and 
estates of Dunshannon—being, still farther to 
aggrandize his consequence, a magistrate for the 
county. 

Arrangements were immediately adopted to 
render the services of the military available. 
A dozen men, with their sergeant, under the di- 
rection of one of Mr Fortescue’s sons, were dis- 
patched to scour the grounds within musket 
range of the house. A smaller party, with a 
corporal, whom Mick Potter volunteered to ac- 
company, were sent to the shore of Wineport, in 
a boat, to render aid, if possible, to the unhappy 
Fin, and convey him and his wife to Lakeview, 
with whatever might be rescued from the flames. 
Of this expedition Gerald Fortescue took the 
guidance, much to the satisfaction of Mick Pot- 
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ter, who had previously resigned all hope of 
having, as he sid, “another bout with the 
murdering Papists.” 

It was by this time past midnight. The fire 
had continued for nearly two hours, but still 
seemed unabated. So generally had it extended 
over the thatched buildings and the stacks of 
hay and corn—for the Terry-Alts had set fire to 
the haggart in many places at the same time— 
that it was considered impossible to arrest the 
devastation. In fact, the conflagration had be- 


| come one torrent of flame, rising in billows, and 


threatening to cover all that stood within its 
range. 

The yells of the horses, resembling the shrieks 
of human beings in bodily anguish, had died 
away, or were becoming fainter. ‘To reach their 
stalls would have been impossible, and equally 
so to lead them from the flames. The bel- 
lowing of the imprisoned oxen had subsided into 
moans scarcely perceptible to the ear, amid the 
crash of falling beams, and the deep roaring of 
the destroying element. <A few, however, of the 
latter, had broken loose, as they were housed in 
open stalls. ‘These added to the horror and 
peril of the scene, by dashing rapidly about the 
farm-yard, and tossing the burning splinters 
with their horns, while every bound seemed to 
shake from their sides a thick coat of scorching 
embers. Among them, with tail erect, and fling- 
ing his legs at every object that Le encountered, 
was seen a chestnut horse, Major Fortescue’s 
favourite hunter—an animal so well known 
through ail the country side for possessing a 
vicious nature, that no rider would dare to mount 
him, except his owner. General assent had long 
sinee assigned him the name of “ Devil.” On 
no other occasion did he so fitly seem to merit 
his cognoimen. 

At length the flames seized on the wooden- 
vate of the farm-yard—a frame-work of immense 
weight—which, from its position between high 
pillars not immediately connected with the 
offices, had hitherto escaped. <A few minutes 
were sufficient to bring down its timbers with a 
crash; and, thereupon, the chestnut “ Devil” 
rushed madly from the farm-yard through the 
opening, though enveloped with the flames, 
which he seemed to clear ata single bound. He 
was followed by four huge oxen, which dashed 
wildly across the country, lashing their smoking 
sides, and tossing their half-burned horns. The 
young trees were crushed by them like stubble, 
and their speed was such that they seemed to 
vanish inaninstant. At sunrise, the hunter was 
found on a neighbouring island in the lake, ina 
state of complete exhaustion; the oxen were dise 
covered sunk and expiring in a bog. 





CHAPTER VI. 

The inmates of the dwelling-house had ven- 
tured from their defences on the arrival of the 
military, and they soon became interested in the 
duties appointed severally to each. Burton for 


a moment was left alone ; and, as he stood gazing 





lon the burning premises at the > when 
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the affrighted animals broke away, threatening 
instant death to any who should cross them in 
their maddened course, a faint scream was heard 
behind him. Turning in the direction from 
which the voice proceeded, he beheld several 
females collected at the windows of the sleeping 
rooms. As the young man looked up, they 
seemed to shun observation by withdrawing into 
the interior of the chambers. Major Fortescue 
at the instant approached his guest, and, making 
a few observations pertinent to the occurrences 
of the night, invited him to re-enter the house, 
for the purpose of taking some refreshment. 

The invitation was most acceptable to Henry 
Burton. His spirits, indeed, had been supported 
by their very excitement throughout the fatigues 
of the night; but his bodily strength was become 
weak from exhaustion. He gladly, therefore, 
followed the footsteps of his host, who led the 
way to the supper room. 

On entering the apartment, Burton was intro- 
duced by his host to Mr Francis Sankey, already 
mentioned, and Mr Hardy of the Rifles—both 
of whom were standing near the supper table, 
doing execution on home produce and foreign 
importations. 

The former was a young man of middle 
stature—in appearance half squire, half man of 
fashion—neither refined enough forthe one, nor 
coarse enough for the other. In his manners 
there was an ill-assorted blending of the rusticity 
of provincial life, and the politeness of metro- 
politan society. The former quality seemed 
natural, the latter borrowed. Good humour and 
superciliousness occupied a divided empire on 
his brow; exhibiting alternately the character of 
a young man accustomed to circles of aristo- 
cratic distinction, in which he had acquired 
notions of exclusive self-importance, and that 
of a good fellow who could tell his story, crack 
his joke, and toast his mistress, without analys- 
ing minutely the character of his company. He 
seemed under thirty; in person he was well 
formed, and his countenance was handsome. 

Mr Hardy was nearly of the same age, but 
very different in manners and appearance. An 
Englishman by birth, and a gentleman by educa- 
tion, his tone was mild without effeminacy, his 
opinions moderate without weakness. He neither 
attempted to enforce his arguments by the vio- 
lence which betrays ignorance, nor did he yield 
to those of others in opposition to his own con- 
viction. It might be well imagined of such a 
man,that he would prove an agreeable companion 





in the social circle—a cool, determined soldier | 


on the field of battle. He was taller than his fellow 
visiter ; and, if his countenance was less dis- 
tinguished with handsome features than that of 
Mr Sankey, its expression was more aristocratic, 
and infinitely more prepossessing. 

“« Be seated, I beg of you,” said Major Fortes- 
cue, addressing these young men, and placing 
himself at the table, after motioning Burton toa 
chair. 

‘‘Not I, for one, I thank you, Francis,” said 
Mr Sankey to the host—be it remembered they 
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were cousins—‘‘ my legs have been cramped in 
that cursed boat, and | wish to stretch them. I 
was longing for my uncle Chateaufort’s best barge, 
lying in ordinary. We should have been with 
you in good time to have a slap at the Puapist 
rascals. Here’s hell and damnation to them all, 
root and branch, with the Pope and Father Doyle 
to keep them company !” ; 

** What a blazing business you have had to. 
night, Francis!” continued the Viscount in em. 
bryo, with a forced manner, seeing that his toast 
was unhonoured by the English visiters. “ But 
don’t let it vex you, my fine fellow—the county, 
you know, must pay the piper.” 

“I think less, Frank, at this moment,” replied 
his cousin, ‘‘ of the county than I do of poor 
Fin’s misfortune. I have lost considerable pro. 
perty, it is true, and have suffered much through 
anxiety for the safety of my family ; but Fin had 
little in this world, and that little is destroyed.” 

‘‘ Why, Francis, you know that the man’s hut 
was a miserable shed—you can give him a better 
one.” 

‘* And what if the ruffians have exercised their 
cruelty on the helpless woman ?—it is indeed un- 
likely that her weakly frame should survive such 
tortures as the Terry-Alts inflict.” 

‘‘ What, I beg of you, is the nature of these 
tortures ?” 

The question was addressed by the English 
officer to Major Fortescue; but Mr Sankey under- 
tovk to answer. 

‘*One of their most barbarous inventions,” 
said he, ‘‘ was practised at the time when the 
country was infested by the Carders. In the 
dead of night, they surprised the poor devils who 
had offended them, and, dragging them from their 
beds, placed a comb, used in carding flax, between 
their shoulders, forcing its teeth into their flesh, 
and then they dragged it down with violence, 
and up again in a contrary direction, until the 
sufferer, after being well curried, consented to 
take the oath, or was thought to be sufficiently 
punished fur his offence, whatever it might be, 
against their laws. With the Terry-Alts, the 
system of lawless legislation is the same—the 
name only being changed. In their tortures, 
they are probably less ingenious, but not less 
deadly in their vengeance.” 

“What do they consider to be offences against 
their laws °”’ 

«« Whatever they are pleased to look upon as 
such ; but especially the taking of land from 
which another has been ejected, or the bidding 
a higher price than another who has already 


been in treaty for it ; the suspicion of favouring 





the interests of a Protestant employer ; or of 
giving information to the magistrates of intended 
breachesof the peace ; or of betraying individuals 
concerned in such outrages as have already been 
perpetrated. Latterly, indeed, the payment of 
tithes constitutes the highest act of treason 
against the cause.” 

“ How,” asked Burton, “ do the tortures 1D- 
flicted by the Terry-Alts exceed the carding 
process in cruelty ?” 
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“ Inasmuch as the victim is often put to death, 
and his cabin burned to the ground, leaving 
his orphan family without a refuge. At times, 
the murder is accompanied with atrocities that 
make a man’s blood run cold to think of them. 
He is spitted on a stake, like a roasting pig—or 
placed on a red-hot gridiron, like an eel—or held 
before a fire, like a Welch-rabbit—and after- 
wards beaten tu death with bludgeons. Such is 
the entertainment they intended for our honour- 
able friend here. Eh! Francis! what a roast- 
ing they would have given you all to-night, if 
they had forced an entrance !” 

“I believe, Frank, they would have shewn 
us but little mercy. They should have pur- 
chased their amusement, however, as dearly as 
desperate men could sell it.” 

‘< What can they expect by such proceedings ?” 
again asked Mr Hardy, apologising, at the same 
time, for dwelling so long upon a subject with 
which, as an Englishman lately arrived in the 
country, he was unacquainted. 

‘© Make no apology about the matter, my dear 
fellow,” replied young Sankey—Sankey the 
younger would be more in accordance with re- 
cent custom among politicians as well as poets— 
“ make no apology ; I assure you that we talk 
of nothing else throughout the country. Even 
our sweethearts may be jealous of the Terry- 
Alte. If those fellows do nothing else for us, 
they give us food for conversation—You ask 
what they can expect °” 

Hardy nodded assent. 

“ They profess to be seeking a reduction of 
the rents, and an abolition of the tithes. But— 
curse their Popish blood !—it’s the destruction 
of Church property that they seek; for the 
blasted priests are at the bottom of it all—work- 
ing secretly for the restitution of the Cromwel- 
lian lands, and the restoration of Popery as the 
established religion, and the spilling of every 
drop of Protestant blood throughout the island. 
But they are out in their calculation—are they 
not, Francis ?—for we have good weapons to 
use, and strong arms to wield them ; and I trust 
in Heaven that the day will come, and that we 
may live to see it, when not a Papist shall be 
found out of hell or Connaught !” 

“You appear to have no great love for them 
at least,’’ observed one of the young Englishmen. 

“ No—nor they for me, by G—! and still 
less for our friend here, Major Fortescue. What 
a loving squeeze they would give us, Francis, if 
they could clutch us between their paws—you, 
for the good turns that you have done them ; 
and me, for the honour of the family. But we'll 
have some sport with them yet, please God, 
before that day comes!—hunt a few of them— 
transport a few of them—shoot a few of them— 
hang a few of them. By Heavens! it would 
be a luxury for me to wade knee-deep in their 
idolatrous blood, the rebelly, craw-thumping 
crew!—Eh, Francis! my boy! You're quite 
thoughtful. Come, I'll rouse you. Fill bum- 


pers, gentlemen; and this time, at least, do 
honour to the toast,” 
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‘« Here's to the glorivus, pi—— 

“Oh, Potter! is that you? Well, my man, 
you're in the nick of time. Francis, with your 
leave, I'll fill Michael a glass of brandy. He's 
a true blue—a lad after my own kidney.” 

‘* Here's to the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William, 
who saved us from Popery, idolatry, slavery, and 
—wooden shoes, Hip! hip! hip! hurrah!” 

** Well, Potter,” said Major Fortescue, “ what 
have you done with Mr Gerald? Have you 
heard anything of Fin?” 

‘‘ Mr Gerald, sir, is gone to inquire after the 
mistress. We have not been able to discover 
Fin nor his wife. But his cabin is in ruins,” 

** Could you make vut no trace of him ?” 

** None in life, sir. We beat along the shore, 
and up the hill-side, al! over Wineport, but 
could trace neither him nor Biddy.” 

“Well, Potter, there's no help for it ; we may 
learn something in the morning. Go and get 
refreshment for the men.” 

The policeman withdrew with an air of pride, 
having toasted the “ glorious memory” in the 
presence of the heir-presumptive to the lordship 
of Dunshannon, 

‘* Come, Francis,”’ said the latter, “ let’s take 
another look at the bonfire ; and then, as we 
cannot amuse ourselves with a few shots at the 
Terry-Alts, 1 will throw my carcass on a sofa 
until morning.” 

This suggestion was adopted. Once more the 
burning premises were inspected ; but nothing 
could be done to prevent the entire destruction 
of the offices. Providentially the wind still con- 
tinued to blow from the house. Sentinels were 
then stationed at various points, parties arranged 
tu relieve each other on the roof, the soldiers not 
on duty accommodated within the dwelling-house 
as well as circumstances could admit ; and then, 
when others were making ready for their bivouac, 
Burton was conducted by Arthur Fortescue to 
the chamber prepared for him since morning. 
Gerald followed fur a few minutes, to relate his 
fruitless search after Peter Fin; and then 
both the brothers wished their visiter a good 
night. 

On the following morning, during breakfast, 
it was proposed that a party should be formed 
to row across the lake to Wineport, and make 
further inquiries respecting Fin, In about half- 
an-hour, therefore, three of the brothers, with 
young Burton, were seated in a skiff, gliding 
rapidly towards Wineport. Arrived at the 
harbour where they had embarked the preceding 
night with Peter Fin, in his Curlew, they left 
their skiff in the little busin and proceeded to 
ascend the hill. There they found the ruins of 
the hut. Little remained, save the low and 
blackened walls. The night-wind had dispersed 
the ashes, and the burned timbers had been re- 
moved by the hands of petty plunder. The 
young men next proceeded to Anna, and visited 
Mrs Murlough in her shebeen house. She de- 
clared herself unable to give ny information on 
the subject of their inquiry and therefore, the 
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party left her without partaking of her potheen. | 


She bade “ God bless them!” as they left her 
threshold, and muttered, “ The Divil’s cure to 
yez !” as she turned back into her dwelling. 

The other villagers received the young gentle- 
men with the warmest testimonies of good will. 
The most violent libeller of human nature, the 
most gloomy misanthrope, might have been de- 
ceived by the professions of attachment, the 
anxiety to proffer service, the words, the looks, 
the acts displayed in favour of the visiters by 
the occupants of the cottages they entered. 
Still, however, they had no intelligence respect- 
ing Fin—none as to the number or the persons 


of the party by which his hut had been set on | 


fire. Their buttermilk—called in England pig's 
milk—was at the service of the young “ quality,” 
though many had not even this /uxrury to offer 
in proof of their hospitality. Their oaten bread 
—where there was any—they offered liberally, 
though none could do so plentifully. If the 
wretched hovel was not supplied with even a 
scanty provision of oatmeal, they, nevertheless, 
shewed that “the pot was bylin,” and that * the 
pratees would soon be riddy, iv it ud plaze 
their Honnurs to wait a bit.” In fact, their 
hospitality was as boundless in will as it was 
confined in means ; but their reserve upon ze} 
subjects connected with Fin’s disappearance, or 
the system of the Terry-Alts, was impenetrable. 
The natural openness of their manners would 
lead to the supposition that they had nothing to 
communicate—while the course of events, and 
the well-known cendition of the country, proved 
the contrary. 

The men at work in the fields shewed the 
same open-hearted good-will, the same imper- 
turbable feeling, as the women in the cabins; 
and not a few of them went so far as to express 
their satis/action at the ill success of the Terry- 
Alts in their attack upon the house at Lakeview, 
and their regret at the destruction of so much 
valuable property by the incendiaries. 

It may be readily conjectured from these facts, 
that the research made by the young men proved 
unsuccessful ; and that, when they reached the 
boat which was to convey them back to Lake- 
view, they were—to use the language of those 
whom they had interrogated—just as wise as 
ever. 

“You see, Burton,’ said Gerald Fortescue, 
as he tugged at his oar—* you see the cherac- 
ter of the people inthis part of the country. 
There is not a man among those with whom we 
have been conversing, who would not walk forty 
miles a-day to serve us; and yet they look on 
quietly during the destruction of our farm-yard, 
and the danger that menaced our lives, without 
using the slightest means to aid us; and now, 
when they cannot but have received some intel- 
ligence upon the subjects which concern either 
our interest or our feelings, they are as silent as 
the grave.” 

“ Because,’ replied the young Englishman, 
“they know full well, from Peter Fin’s example’ 


that the grave would be their recompense if they . 
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revealed a particle of what they have either seen 
or heard. For my own part, I cannotthink other. 
wise, than that too much is expected from these 
people under the circumstances in which they are 
placed. It is quite evident, from the want and 
wretchedness by which they are encompassed— 
apparent in the famine presiding at their hearths, 
the nakedness of themselves, their wives and 
infant children—that they owe but little to 
the proprietors of the soil—the gentry of the 
country. It is by the tyranny of the latter, 
their unconciliating despotism towards the pea. 
santry, and too often, I fear, their unmerciful 
treatment of them and their helpless families, 
that the spirit of disaffection is aroused in the 
souls of those who suffer ; and it would be unrea. 
sonable to suppose that the serf who endures the 
least should not sympathize with him who groans 
beneath the heaviest burden of oppression ; or, 
that, when the latter, whose native cruelty has 
changed from the humanity of a man to the fe- 
rocity of a wild beast, determines to avenge his 
wrongs, crouching in secret, like the tiger pre- 
paring for his spring, the other should hasten to 
give timely notice of his assault, or, after it has 
been made, discover into what lair the savage 
has retired.” 

‘* Your language is ratherstrong, Burton, when 
applied to the gentry, of whom my father is, per- 
haps, the most active in this county,” observed 
Gerald Fortescue, with a tone of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“© My dear Gerald,” replied his class-fellow— 
‘you must be well aware that I speak generally, 
as a man may be permitted to do when politics 
are made the subject of conversation. My ob- 
servations are not directed against the conduct 
of individuals ; they are intended to place system 
in opposition to system—that of disaffection in 
the one scale, that of domination in the other. 
I would contrast poverty with wealth, servitude 
with tyranny, inability to pay to the uttermost 
mite the rent of the landlord and the tithe of 
the parson, with the merciless enactments of 
both—distraint, ejectment, starvation, death! 
What is the consequence of such a condition of 
society? That some evil spirits, who have no 
just grounds of complaint, take advantage of 
the discontent so natural in the many who 
writhe under the gripe of the landed proprietor 
and the sacerdotal churchman, protected in their 
capacity by the erring policy of church and 
state—such are the fashionable terms of the 
day—and that, to counteract or erush the de- 
signs of those promoters of discontent, the truly 
loyal, like your father, are obliged to exercise 
their magisterial duties to an extent increased 
tenfold by the supineness of the very men by 
whose imprudence and inhumanity the flames of 
sedition have been kindled, that now are spread. 
ing with such desolating effect over the land! 

‘‘ Well, Burton, I cannot argue this subject 
with you, because I will candidly confess that 
I have been accustomed from my childhood to 
hear doctrines widely different from yours— 
doctrines which teach that landed property 
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should be rendered available to the last penny ; 
Protestant Ascendancy maintained, by enforcing 
the full dues of the Church ; and that the kered- 
itary rights of the landlord, and the sacred 
claims of the clergy, can be. held inviolable in 
this country, by no other means than crushing 
to the very dust the men who blindly profess 
the idolatrous worship of Popery.” 

“You are repeating now, my dear Gerald, 
the language of others—words that have entered 
in at your ears, as you confess, ever since you 
have been able to comprehend their meaning. 
Let me hope, however, that they have not taken 
root within your mind ; and that, when you make 
mention of the ido/atrous worship of Popery, you 
only cite the scurrilous epithet which bigotry 
and intolerance have applied to the religion of 
fellow-beings who adure, in common with our. 
selves, the only one true God.” 

Such was the tenor of the discourse maintained 
by Gerald Fortescue and his guest, as their skiff 
cut the waters of Lough Ree on their return to 
the shore of Lakeview. 

Several days passed away without any intelli- 
gence of Peter Fin. Tranquillity was re-esta- 
blished in the family of Lakeview. Mr Hardy 
had reconducted his detachment of riflemen to 
Shannon Bridge, leaving a corporal’s guard be- 
hind, for whose accommodation the gate-house 
was converted into a temporary barrack. 

With the returning security, the young men 


proposed to Henry Burton an excursion up the 
lake. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE BOATING EXCURSION. 

* Mount, Burton,” said Arthur Fortescue, 
pointing to the dog-cart, grey mare, and Danny 
Kiernan; ‘by driving to the promontory of 
Whinagan, we shall save time. The boat has 
been sent round this hour—we will return by 
water, to avoid the “ minions of the moon.” 

Burton was thinking of Emily Fortescue— 
the Terry-Alts, under the Shakspearean title 
given them by his friend, were subjects of indif- 
ference to him at the moment. 

“ Give us our kish of turf, Cox,” said Frank 
Fortescue, pointing to the hamper of provisions. 
“Up with it—heave it on board. There’s some- 
thing in that, Danny, to make your other eye 
sparkle,” 

“Is it the potheen, or the Parliamint, Mas- 
thur Frank. Your Honnur knows there’s one iv 
them I’m sworn aginst” — 

“ Which of them, Danny, my man?” 

“ Ask my blind eye that, Masthur Edmund— 
furiv I but winked an answur wids the other, 
be the piper that played afore Moses, I might go 
whistle jigs to a milestone for the rest iv my life !” 

‘* How so, Danny?” 

“ Becase the sorrow resave the eye ud be left 
inthe lud iv Dan Kiernan, to blink his hathrid 
'v the Parliamint.” 

“ Danny, you’re a rebel this morning—but 
don’t break our necks by putting us into the 





ditch, and we'll not blow out your brains, lest we 
should rob the gallows.” 

« You're always jokin me, Masthur Gerald; 
an’ id’s yoursilf ud go fur in a day to save Dan 
Kiernan from dancing the Divil’s hornpipe, for 
the sport iv the Mullingar heifers.” 

« That I would, Danny, and so would Mr Bur- 
ton too, who sits there so glum by your side ; 
for, though he knows Cupid's a dangler, he 
wouldn't like to see the blind God dangling in 
that fashion, if he could lend a helping hand to 
cut you down.” 

“ Lord save us, Masthur Girald! but you've 
chose a mighty quare soobjict iv discoorse this 
blissed mornin !” 

« Did they give you your morning, Danny?” 

« They did, your Honnur—an’ my breakfast 
to boot.” 

He of the one eye, be it remembered, was not 


' one of the house servants, but resided in a cot- 


tage on the domain. 

‘You have recovered your appetite, then,” 
said Arthur. “Do you know, Burton, Kiernan 
lost his appetite from fright, though his own four 
bones were safe from the Terry-Alts.” 

‘¢ Jd was natheral innuv fur me, Masthur Ar- 
thur; I was thinkin all day long iv the thrate- 
ment they give poor Fin.” 

“« Now, seriously, Danny, do you know any- 
thing of Fin?” 

«“ Why, thin, Masthur Girald, is id yoursilf 
that axes the question? But, ‘pon my soul and 
conshince, I know no more iv him nur the child 
unborn.” 

« It’s very strange |” 

** An’ id’s you may say that too, Masthur Gi- 
rald ; but sthranger things have come to pass in 
the parish of Kilkinny Wist, since the boys be- 
gan their night doins.” 

‘«‘ Did you ever see Captain Terry-Alt ?” asked 
Frank. 

Kiernan gave an expressive shake of the 
shoulders, such as was peculiar to him when ex- 
cited. 

« How could I, Masthur Frank, an’ me wid 
but one eye in my head ?” 

“‘Oh, I suppose,” continued Frank, “ you 
see with that eye only when you choose. But 
did you ever hear what the people think of him?” 

« Why, thin, they say, sure inuv, that he’s a 
broth of a boy, an’ a rattlin, roarin chap, that 
cares bud little fur Insurriction Acts, an’ the 
Lord, my masthur’s uncle—God be good unto his 
Honnur, an’ the masthur himself at the big 
house !—an’ long life to him!” 

“ What more dothey say of him, Dan?” 

“Why, sure, thin, they say fur sartin he'll be 
King iv Ireland one iv these days, wid Dan 
O'Connell fur his prime ministhur, an’ Father 
Doyle as great aman asthe Pope; and thiny 
owl Ireland ‘ill be free as afore the Cromwillians 
enslaved hurr! Whew! Beauty! id's yoursilf 
that stips out like onny lady !” 

Kiernan attempted thus to conceal the tri- 
umph of histone, by his laudatory address to the 
grey mare, 
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‘“‘ Dan, I do fear you'll die by the rope.” 

‘‘Musha, thin, Masthur Frank, isn’t id a 
dith iv glory when a sow] dies fur the good iv 
his country ?” 

“ Well, Danny, I don’t envy you your martyr- 
dom ; but look before youleap—it’s an ugly jump 
that a man takes in front of Mullingar jail.” 

“Sure an’ that’s thrue ; bud thin” 

Kiernan paused a moment, as if to consider— 
then added— 

—‘ The saints resave his sow] into glory !” 

‘‘Whotold you that, my man?” 

“ Be my faix, I have Father Myke’s words to 
the fore. Bud, na bauchlish !” added he, shak- 
ing his shoulders, ‘I’m not a fool afthur all ; 
fur id’s myself ‘ill rist quiet an’ contint, nur 
boder my brains wid sich unlooky consarns ontil 
the time comes.” 

‘““ What time is that, Dan ?” 

“Why, thin, Masthur Edmund, is it yur 
father’s own son that axes that question? Why, 
the time foretold by Pasthorini, to be sure! 
What other could I mane ?” 

‘“« Ay, when Ireland is to be paved with penny 
loaves.” 

“No, be my sow], yur honnur ; bud when all 
the hiritics, savin yur Honnur’s prisince ! are to 
be swipt away, root and branch, stock and stim, 
from the soil of owl Erin! Whew, grey one !— 
go it, yurr sow]! that’s a darlint !” 

“Alas!” thought Burton, ‘‘ what an unhappy 
country is this! Ignorance, superstition, bigotry, 
rebellion—opposed to prejudice, intolerance, 
degpotism, persecution !” 

Such a confession of politics on the part of 
Dan Kiernan, as that which awakened reflections 
of this nature in the mind of the young English- 
man, may be considered out of character with a 
man in Danny’s situation ; but, in support of the 
verisimilitude of the sketch, it may be stated, by 
anticipation, that Burton, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, often conversed with the workmen em- 
ployed on the domain where the principal scenes 
of this narrative are laid—joking with them on 
their spirit of disaffection. 

“Joking!” the English reader may exclaim. 

Ay, joking—for, hadhe assumed a serious tune, 
there was not a half-starved wretch among them 
all, who would not have shut himself up in the 
dignity of reserve, like a Cabinet Minister, when 
questioned unseasonably on the subject of his 





political purposes. The poorest peasant toiling | 
| formerly inhabited these parts ?” 


in the bogs of Ireland has as proud a sense of 
the privilege of his order, as the haughtiest noble 
among the aristocracy of England, 

“ Privilege !” 

Ay, the privilege of human nature !—the 
pure and invivlable prerogative of man / 

The labouring peasantry of Ireland make no 
secret of their complaints—why should they ?>— 
but they are careful to give them a general cha- 
acter, so that their employers should not be dis- 
tinguished by any particular remark. Such men 


are generally cottiers—considering themselves 
most fortunate if they can obtain annual employ- 
On this miserable 


ment at sizpence per day. 








pittance, an able-bodied man has to support him. 
self, his wife, and a numerous family. Attached 
to his lowly cabin, is a small plot of ground, for 
the growth of potatoes; the rent of which, as 
well as of his cabin, is deducted by his employer 
from the aforesaid wages, so hardly earned by 
the sweat of his famished brow. Those of the 
peasantry who venture on small “ takes of land.” 
have to contend against the well-known griev- 
ances of Ireland—exorbitant rents, severe im. 
posts, and tithes demanded by a Church from 
the rites of which they receive no spiritual con- 
solation, and their corporeal privations; while 
their own clergy are obliged to look to them for 
support. 

How, then, is it possible that people so op- 
pressed should refrain from expressing their 
complaints—though conveyed sometimes in a 
joke, but more frequently in secret murmurs— 
that those murmurs should occasionally swell 
into groans, and those groans give place to 
deep and deadly curses ? 

This, however, is but digression. 

When the party arrived at the point of the 
promontory, the boat was found in readiness to 
receive them. They embarked immediately, 
placing the hamper of provisions in the bottom 
of the boat, to serve as ballast. The four brothers 
took their seats on the benches, assigning to 
their visiter the stern—then, each of them tak- 
ing an oar, they pulled away to the Connaught 
shore, at a steady rate. 

“We shall first take vou, Burton,” said Arthur 
Fortescue, “ to view the Castle of St John’s, at 
Inch-a-bo-fin, and then we'll visit the islands 
that lie higher up the Shannon.” 

“ Are the ruins in preservation ?” 

‘No: little now remains except the outer- 
walls, which are of immense extent, with round 
towers at moderate distances from each other. 
Of these towers enough remains to give us some 
idea of the strength of the ancient castle, and 
the power of the Knights of St John, by whom 
it washeld. If Fin were with us, he would relate 
to you the traditions of the place, in the techni- 
cal language of the lake. Some of them are of 
an interesting description, and we have often 
been amused by them, even though repeated as 
‘tales twice told.’ ” 

‘Can you not recall one of them to memory, 
said the eldest of the brothers, “so as to give 
our friend Burton some notion of the people who 


“I will try, though I shall stand in need of 
Fin’s legendary diction :— 

«“ You have heard us call the point of land 
we have just left Whinnyan,” continued Arthur 
Fortescue, addressing his discourse to his English 
friend—* that, however, is a corruption of the 
original name, which was Whinnin ; or, more 
properly’————.__ Here the historian of the 
lake imitated the neighing of a horse. 

“What !” said Burton, laughing, “were these 
shores formerly peopled by Yahoos, that left be- 
hind them traces of their language, in the names 
which they gave to their promontories 
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“ We are wild and uncivilized enough in these 
parts ; nevertheless, we cannot discover in our 
genealogical tree any branch of the race of the 
Yahoos. Listen, however, to my tale, and be en- 
lightened,”’* 





CHAPTER VIII, 

After a long pull, relieved by Arthur Fortes- 
cues legend, the Connaught shore was reached 
at Inch-a-bo-fin. The party then landed, and 
proceeded to their inspection of the ancient 
castle. ‘The is/and, as it was called by its Irish 
appellation, was a promontory united by a nar- 
row isthmus with the mainland. In that part of 
the promontory which became narrow towards 
the isthmus, ran a range of battlements, crowned 
with towers, placed within an arrow’s flight of 
one another. These battlements extended for 
a quarter of a mile from shore to shore, so that 
they were flanked by the waters of the lake; 
in front of them, lay an extensive plateau, con- 
sisting of three-fourths of the island, inclining 
gently towards the Shannon. 

The space included within the range of the 
battlements shewed only traces of the ancient 
keep ; the isthmus connecting the entire with 
the mainland seemed little more than a cause- 
way ; and, from its defensible nature, must have 
added greatly to the strength andthe convenience 
of this stronghold. Thus, the position of the 
castle was remarkable for beauty and security— 
gently elevated above the continental land, and 
looking down upon the waters of the lake, which 
were delightfully diversified with islands ; and, 
while its imposing ramparts must have com- 
manded fully that portion of the promontory 
which lay as a plain, in the direction of the 
Shannon, it had been protected against any 
attack from tke land-side, by the difficulty of 
approach across the isthmus. 

Power in dilapidation, was the image that pre- 
sented itself to Burton’s mind, as he gazed on 


this relic of the ancient chivalry of Ireland ; and, | 


silencing his English prejudices, which partook 
of incredulity respecting the historic records of 
the country, he allowed his thoughts to be borne 
back insensibly to the tilts and tournaments 
which had been exhibited in former times upon 
that plain—the gay revelries which had resound- 
ed, with dance, and feast, and minstrelsy, within 
the circuit of those battlements—the warrior- 
deeds achieved, when mimic warfare gave place 
to the hostile struggle for supremacy—the cruel 
suffering of the captive groaning in the damp 
dungeons of his victor. 

How noble, he reflected, had been the grandeur 
~—how magnificent the splendour—how dignified 
the aspect—how controlling the power of all 
within these imposing and impregnable ramparts! 
Time, that great destroyer, has sunk their beauty 
and their knighthood in the dark nothingness 
of perishable mortality ! The love and the valour 
80 rife amid their hearths, have long since be- 
come extinct! Oblivion has thrown an impene 
trable shade over their chambers and their halls ; 








* Here follows the legend. 





while uncertain tradition and mouldering ruins, 
the only mementos of the castle of the Knights 
of St. John, record that such things have been, 
and afford a faint attestation of the princely 
character of the feudal system that prevailed in 
Ireland in the olden time. 

The young Englishman could have lingered for 
hours on those battlements, passing from tower 
to tower, descending into the deepest of their 
accessible recesses, and mounting to the highest 
attainable point upon their ramparts. But his 
companions summoned him from the contempla- 
tion of past power, by urging the necessity of a 
return to the boat, as the morning was advancing, 
and they had yet a long way to row, ere the 
furthest point of the excursion could be reached. 

The next point at which the party touched, 
was the Island of Jnch-a-boon, barren and un- 
inhabited, but containing an exquisite specimen 
of Gothic architecture, in the ruins of a chapel, 
similar to the one described in the domain of 
Lakeview. The most remarkable feature in this 
relic of early Christianity, was a flag-stone of 
huge dimensions, in the middle of the chapel, 
which, Burton was informed, the peasantry of 
the adjacent shores regarded with much religious 
veneration. The belief was, that the ground 
underneath was hollow—but no person had ever 
been known to possess sufficient strength, or, 
more probably, so much disregard of holy relics, 
as to raise the stone forthe purpose of ascertaining 
what lay beneath. The windows of this chapel 
displayed the same beautiful sculpture as has 
been described in the account of the chapel at 
Lakeview. The walls, however, were in better 
preservation. But, beyond what has been men- 
tioned, there was nothing else that could be 
thought worthy of observation. The companions, 
therefore, left these ruins, after a short delay, 
and continued their course still higher upthe lake. 

In the space of another hour, the Fox Islands 
were approached, lying mid-way between Jnch- 
a-boon, the last resting place, and the Black 
Islands, intended to be the ultimate point of the 
excursion. 

A landing was made upon the largest of them, 
for the purpose of refreshing the inner man, as 
the hour of luncheon was arrived. 

‘‘ This island,” said Gerald Fortescue, “ is not 
worth the trouble of examining it; for it con- 
sists only of brushwood, and contains no relics, 
An old couple used to dwell here in a hut, the 
walls of which, with some portion of the roof, 
are still standing ; but the occupants, the Darby 
and Joan of the Shannon Water, died last winter. 
On our fishing excursions with poor Fin, we used 
to visit the old couple ; and here we sometimes 
dined, getting them to boil our potatoes ; now 
we must be content with bread to our cold 
turkey. Come, eat, boys, eat ; and then a long 
pull for the Black Islands !” 

‘*Give me that drum-stick,” said Frank For- 
tescue, as the party were seating themselves on 
large stones about the hamper. “ I'll be off to 
take a look at the ruins of the old hut, and ree 
if the weather has blown away the roof yet.” 
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* There, Frank, play with that, my boy— 
but be back soon, for we'll be afloat in no 
time.” 

“Stay, Frank, I'll go with you,” said his 
brother Edmund. 

‘“* Be back in five minutes,” repeated Gerald, 
‘** or we'll leave you here till our return.’ 

“‘ Ay, ay, we'll just take a look at the old 
place, and be with you in a jiffy.” 

‘‘ That's always their way,” said the second 
brother. ‘* It’s impossible to keep those two 
fellows from wandering, when they belong toany 
party. The same object, though seen by them 
a hundred times, has the charm of novelty if 
they have not visited it for a few weeks.” 

“ Hillo! hillo! hillo!” was shouted by the 
brothers who had left. 

The others started to their feet in alarm, 


thinking that the wanderers were in danger; | 


and, seizing their fire-arms—without which, be it 
remembered, they never ventured to any dis. 





tance from home—they were hastening towards | 


the quarter from which the voices came, when 
Frank Fortescue came running to them at his 
utmost speed, exclaiming — 

“ Fin! Fin! Fin!” 

‘“ What do you mean?” was demanded ina 
breath. 

“QO boys! Fin has just rushed from the old 
ruins, and is down to the shore at the other 
side ! 

* Where’s Edmund ?” 

« After him, I believe.” 

“ Hillo! hillo! hillo!” shouted Edmund at a 
distance. 

All hastened in the direction, and when, forcing 
their way through the copsewood, they reached 
the shore, Edmund Fortescue was seen standing 
at the edge of a rude harbour, with panting 
breast and glaring eves; while, at the distance 
of about twenty vards, was Peter Fin in his 
Curlew, pulling rapidly from land, and laughing 
with the expression of maniac triumph. 

Attention was speedily recalled to Edmund, 
who suddenly became faint, and would have 
fallen, had he not been immediately supported. 

« Why, Edmund, my boy, what’s the matter?” 

“©O Gerald! as I live, Fin has got with him 
the dead body of his wife! I never beheld a 
more horrid sight! See there, how it lies be- 
tween his knees! And listen to that laugh!” 

“ There he goes, by Jove! for the Black 
Islands !” 

“© What shall we do, Gerald ?” 

“Why, after him, to be sure, Arthur. Our 
four oars may be a match for his two. You see 
he don’t pull as stoutly as he used, for, look! we 
even still see his grin of madness !” 

** Quick ! to boat! to boat, boys!” 

In a few minutes the young men had retraced 
their steps, repacked their hamper, and pushed 
vigorously from the shore. The maniac, how- 


ever, had got the start of them, and was con- 
siderably a-head when the brothers had doubled 
the island, so as to bring their boat in a direct 
line with the Curlew, 
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“ Pull, boys, pull!’ eried Arthur Fortescue - 
“‘ we must save the poor fellow, or he'll perish of 
hunger among the islands !” 

The day was advancing from the hour of noon; 
and, as the month of September was drawing on 
to a close, it was advisable that the party should 
return to Lakeview before the evening, espe- 


| 
cially as the late movements of the Terry-Alts 


called for additional precaution. Hence a double 
motive urged them to overtake Fin speedily ; 
and, although their visit to the Black Islands 
seemed incompatible with the safe custody of 
the maniac, should he be overtaken in the chase, 
it was of the utmost importance that the latter 
object should be attained before he passed those 
islands, to push higher up the stream. 

It was feared, at first, that he would make for 
either the Connaught or the Leinster shore, 
and there landing, baffle all pursuit by striking 
inwards. But he seemed to avoid each conti. 
nent by keeping in the very centre of the lake, 
contrary to the usual practice of bearing away 
to either side, in order that the strong current 
might be avoided. He was about half-a-mile 
a-head when the pursuit began, a distance that 
appears inconsiderable on water ; but the brothers 
seemed cuuscious of the tough task they had in 
hand, for they rowed with the most watchful 
precision, that not a chance should be lost by 
any irregularity in their movements, 

‘‘ Louk well to the Curlew, Burton,” said the 
eldest brother to his fellow collegian, seated in 
the stern of the boat. “ Tell us when you think 
we are gaining on her.” 

It was in vain, however, that the Englishman 
gazed intently to announce the wished intelli- 
gence ; for Peter Fin continued to preserve his 
distance. 

‘“ Do we gain on him?” was the constant 
question. 

“s No.” 

** Does he gain on us ?” 

“ Not apparently.” 

“ He must be very weak, poor fellow, from pri- 
vation, else he would outstrip us, or any four of 
the sturdiest watermen on the lake.’ 

‘< Does he row steadily?” 

“ T never saw anything more regular than the 
strokes of his oars.” 

‘© Does he incline to either side ?”’ é 

“ Hekeepsas direct a line as the eye can trace. 

‘“‘ He’s a practical geometrician, Burton, with- 


| out having visited Trinity College for his science. 


‘‘] wonder, Gerald, you can jest at such 4 
time. The poor fellow little knows that he 3s 
running from his friends. He mistakes us, 0° 
doubt, for Terry-Alts.” i 

“Well, Arthur, I’ll be mute. Steady, Ed- 
mund!—time your stroke. Are we gaining 0” 
him, Burton ?” 

«* Not an inch.” 

« Nor he on us?” 

“Yes, he keeps a more direct line, and seems 
to have gained a little.” 

“ Talk less, Gerald—we are not pulling well 
together.” 
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«There's something wrong with him,” cried 
Burton, after a considerable pause—“< he has 
stopped a moment.” 

The eldest brother turned his head to look. 

«¢ Pull, boys! pull like mad!” said he. “ Fin 
has broke an oar-pin. We'll catch him yet.” 

“ He seems to have replaced it,” observed 
Barton, ‘‘ for now he pulls as evenly as before.” 

Who ever caught Fin upon the water,” said 
Edmund Fortescue, ‘‘ without a supply of oar- 
pins in his boat ?” 

“ Pull, boys, pull, notwithstanding.” 

Another long pause intervened. 

“It was two o'clock, Burton, when we left the 
Fox Islands—what hour now ?” asked the eldest 
brother. 

« ‘fen minutes to three.” 

“ The Black Islands ought to be in view.” 

‘‘] see islands a-head,” answered Burton. 

* And Fin?” 

« He relaxes—we are gaining on him.” 

“Steady, boys—time your stroke,” chanted 
Gerald Fortescue from the prow, giving a peculiar 
intonation to the vowel sounds. 

“T fearwe shall have a change in the weather,” 
he added ; “these drops of rain are heavy.” 

“| don’t much like the look of the clouds,” 
said Frank. 

« Nor I the appearance of the water,” added 
Arthur. 

“Such are the signs that a woman hangs out, 
when her brow looks black before she begins her 
tanthrums.” 

“ How can such thoughts cross your mind, 
Gerald, in a time like this 7” 

“What more like the face of a vixen, Arthur, 
than the water before us? See how it swells and 
looks gloomy! Do we make way on him, Burton?” 

“Well and steadily ; he loses time with the 
bundle between his knees.” 

“ What can be the nature of his thoughts?” 
said Arthur. 

“ Do you see that flash of lightning *” observed 
another. 

‘“‘ Have we eyes?” 

“ Listen to that peal !” 

“ By Jove! boys, here it comes in a torrent !” 

“A pretty party of pleasure this !” 

“ We are still gaining on the Curlew,” said 
Burton, 

“ Fin must be half-starved, or we could never 
tell that tale.” 

“T thought he looked so,” said the English 
student, “ the first time I saw him.” 

“Oh, that was only the nature of the beast.” 

“ Well, Gerald, you are really inhuman, to 
speak of the poor fellow in that strain. I could 
weep for him at this moment !” 

“Pull, Arthur, my boy, and you'll do him more 
service,” 

“ What a blast comes sweeping across the lake ! 
And there again the lightning! Listen for the 
peal !’”’ 

“There it rolls, telling us, with a hollow, to 
go home in time, before the sterm comes on in 
real earnest,” 
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“ ]T lose sight of the Curlew continually, the 
swell is so great.” 

* We shall have more of that, Barton, for our 
comfort,” 

** What o’clock now?” 

‘* Half-past three.” 

* The Black Islands are a-head?” 

“ We are in a straight line with the first of 
them, and Fin midway between us— 

*** Row ! brothers, row! the wind blows hard !’”’ 

“That peal will silence your singing, Ge- 
rald.” 

“1 can hardly hold out much longer,” said 
Edmund. 

“ Courage, my boy ; we'll soon overtake the 
poor devil—shall we not, Burton ?”’ 

‘* We are gaining on him rapidly.” 

‘© Gracious Heavens!” said Arthur Fortescue, 
** do you hear that demoniae laugh?” 

* He looks the Evil Spirit of the Storm,” 
was the remark made by Burton, as he gazed 
on the poor maniac, whose tattered garments 
were streaming to the wind, his long hair blown 
about his uncovered head, and the expression 
of his countenance announcing the most fero- 
cious malevolence. 

By this time, the storm had increased to a 
height that was become alarming: the clouds, 
which had been congregating over the lake, 
poured down their contents in a dense and heavy 
deluge ; the thunder rolled above, with inter- 
vals scarcely perceptible between the peals ; 
and the gloom which had succeeded to the 
brightness of an autumnal day, was illumined by 
the flashes, which were as constant as they were 
vivid. 

Little could the English student have believed, 
had not experience convinced him of the fact, 
that a storm upon the Shannon could disturb its 
waters from their very bottom, and raise com- 
motions similar to those which are witnessed on 
the sea. Soon, however, he had the perilous 
proof, that such scenes can occur upon the waters 
of which he seemed likely to become the sport. 
The swell had risen into billows, and if, half an 
hour previously, he occasionally lost sight of the 
Curlew, he now caught but a momentary glimpse 
of her. The situation of their own boat was be- 
coming every instant more perilous, but still the 
hardy brothers held on. 

The eldest of them again reiterated—‘‘ Do we 
gain upon him, Burton? We seem within a 
hundred yards of him.” 

“ We may seem so,” said Arthur Fortescue: 
‘“ but twice one makes two, Burton. Such is 
the arithmetic of the lake.” 

« As you please—nevertheless we are closing 
on him fast.” 

“ Keep her head right against the stream, boys, 
or we shall be swamped!" cried the eldest bro- 
ther. 

«‘ She'll hardly live, Gerald, if the swell rise 
much higher.” 

« Would you have us turn back, Arthur, like 
cravens, and leave Fin to his fate? ' He'll perish 
with cold and hunger.” 



























































‘‘No, Gerald,” replied the brother, giving 
vigour to the tug of his oar—* you'll not find 
me hang out the white feather at such a mo- 
ment.” 

‘I’m far from wishing you, my lad, to resign 
the struggle,” observed Burton. ‘But you must 
be cautious when you come alongside of the Cur- 
lew. Fin seems eviliy disposed. There now he 
ceases rowing, to menace us with his gestures. 
Do you hear that yell ?” 

The horrible accents of the lunatic, rising 
shrilly in defiance, or deep and deadly in menace, 
mingled with the roar of the waters, the bellow- 
ing of the winds, and the peals of the thunder 
that rattled along the heavens. As the pursu- 
ing boat was closing on the Curlew, the latter 
was seen topping the wave, like a sea bird with 
expanded wings, at the moment when a thunder 
cloud burst over her, and the forked lightning 
shot fearfully in transverse lines athwart her 
benches. 


The maniac howled and laughed, and then. 
uttered discordant sounds, that surpassed the | 


fiercest expression of human malignity when 
aroused by human suffering. More than one 
heart among the pursuers beat quick with ap- 
prehension at the approaching collision with 
euch a demon in the shape of man, 

‘“Fin, Fin, my poor fellow !” shouted Gerald 


Fortescue, acrossthe interval that now divided the | 
two skiffsfrom one another, “don’t you know your 


own garcoon, Gerald Fortescue ?—and Arthur, 
too—and Frank, Fin—and Edmund. Stop, stop! 
and come back with us; and we'll just take a 


THE THREE SLEEPERS.—A SAYING OF CONFUCI US (PARAPHRASED.) 


look at our lines, Peter, and then go home to 
the big house, ma boughal !” 

“Ya! ya!” was the unintelligible answer. 

It was thought encouraging, however; and the 
brothers, seeing that Fin rested on his oars 
pulled more briskly to the Curlew. Ag they 
shot alongside, Arthur Fortescue grappled her 
_with a boat-hook, and in that manner the two 
| boats held together for an instant. That instant 
was an awful one. In it were mingled danger, 
'magnificence, and horror. Time must be given 
to the relation of what was but the occurrence 
of a breath—a hurried vision of terror and sy- 
blimity ! 

The little barks breast together the swelling 
surge—the winds howl] dismally around—a ba}] 
of fire shoots rapidly from the sky, whizzing 
into the boiling waters, a few feet from the 
stern of the Curlew. The maniac rises wildly 
from his bench—with his left arm he enfolds 
the half-burned corpse—in his right hand he 
wields his boat-hook. Arthur Fortescue seems 
the mark of his hostility. To give the greater 
force to the blow, he throws back his right foot 
against the side of his skiff, as if he were fixing 
a firm posture upon land. The Curlew dips 
that side into the lake; and, ere the fatal blow 
is sped, the maniac and the corpse disappear 
amid the waters ! 

The hissing of the fire-ball—the yell of the 
sinking maniac-—the exclamations of horror that 
burst from the lips of ail, close the death-scene 
of Peter Fix, tne Monster or THe Lake! 








THE THREE SLEEPERS. 


Saw ye the rose in its beauty born, 
With leaves as bright as the orient morn ?— 
How it opened its breast to the west-wind’s play, 
Then shut it again at the close of day, 
To dream perchance of bliss ? 


Then passed a spirit upon the breeze, 
Sweet as the gale that ripples the seas— 
Ye may read by the blush on the rose’s face 
That it liey in that spirit’s close embrace :— 
Know ye that spirit’s name ? 


It is not of earth—it comes from heaven; 
And to it by mortals no name is given; 
Yet it hath a brother of this world sprung, 
bor ever fair and for ever young— 
And his name, | trow, is Hope. 


But by there came another sprite, 
And it lapped them both in its arms one night; 
Upon them it fell like a gentle shade, 
Flitting acioss a moonlight glade— 
That spirit’s name is Death, 


And the rose, I deem, was a spirit itself— 
A light-heart, gladsome, and joy-wing’d elf; 
Than the others more bright, aud far more fair -— 
Can thy fancy’s eye not distinguish there 
The image of fairy Love? 


In the lonely glen, where no sound is heard, 

Save the shrill, sweet lay of the singing bird, 

And wild flowers scent the air with their breath, 

These sleepers three—Love, Hope, and Death— 
Recline in each other’s arms 


A SAYING OF CONFUCIUS (PARAPHRASED.) 


A THREEFOLD aspect has the course of time: 
The Future loiteringly wends its way ; 
Swift as the winged arrow from the bow, 
The Present glances by ; leaving The Past 
Motionless, ir:ecoverably lost. 

Impatient eagerness will naught avail 

To wing its heavy flight on its approach ; 
Irresolution, to its sore dismay, 

Will find it come and go, heedless alike 

Of fears or of procrastinating doubts, 
Careering on in dread rapidity ; 


Whilst sad Remorse may seek the mightiest spell 
In vain, to aid it in recovering 
One moment of immoveable past time. 

- Wouldst thou, ihen, wisely choose the path of life 
That terminates in happiness and peace, 

| Serenely wait and ponder well the Fu/ure ; 
The Present pass in virtuous innocence— 

| Thus thou wilt make of it a valued friend, 

| And no sad thoughts will cause the Pas¢t to bear 

| The semblance of a mortal enemy. 

| M. R. H. 
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PROGRESS OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION —NO. IT. 


HEREDITARY PENSIONS —SUPERANNUATIONS AND RETIRING ALLOWANCES— 
SINECURES. 


Tne demise of the crown is an untoward event 
forthe Tories. Under William IV., they had 
evidently begun to indulge hopes of a speedy 
return to power ; intoxicated by riotous convivi- 
alities, in their mind’s eye they once more swam 
in the sea of corruption. But the recent appoint- 
ments in the royal household, and the complete 
identification of the new reign with the present 
Ministry, have brought a change “ o’er the 
spirit of their dream.” Victoria’s name is a 
tower of strength, and they have it not. Inthe 
late general election, they lacked their rally- 
ing cry ; for their boast being exclusive loyalty 
and chivalry, they durst not, in their traitorous 
breath, call upon the electors of the empire to 
oppose their young Queen and her chosen counsel- 
lors. After all, their disappointment in the 
“loaves and fishes” may have been their salvation. 
Had their delirious thirst for the government of 
the country been gratified, they cannot imagine 
their high crimes and misdemeanours would 
have ceased to be remembered, or that they 
have redeemed former iniquities by repentance. 
They are at present out of court; but, should 
they rashly put in an appearance, that long in- 
dictment of injuries held in store by the people 
will be preferred against them. Their misdeeds 
are not forgiven nor forgotten. Ireland has a 
heavy bill against them—so has Scotland and 
England. The pusuic pesr is their monument. 
Threescore years and ten of war and waste, 
intolerance and misrule, were surely enough to 
elucidate their principles. The insolence of 
Canning, the dungeoning of Sidmouth, the cold- 
bloodedness of Castlereagh, the Orange bigotry of 
Peel, are bitter reminiscences. They have already 
had their death-struggle. By gagging bills, by 
bank-restriction bills, by habeas corpus suspen- 
sion acts, by plot-mongering, and all the other 
devices of might without right, they fought it 
out to the last ditch; and yet, like the Stuarts, 
they sigh for their Worcester, and our hope is, 
that the result may be the same, and that it may 
be to the Reformers what that glorious battle was 
to the Parliamentarians—a ‘‘ crowning mercy.” 

In a former article (No. 36) on the “ Pro- 
gress of Political Corruption,” we set forth some 
of the early doings of this fallen faction—of this 
scotched but not yet killed snake of politics. But 
it will be long ere we can trace up all the conse- 
quences of Tory misgovernment. By the aboli- 
tion of the municipal oligarchies and nomina- 
tion boroughs, sume of the decayed parts, fos- 
tered under the dry-rot system of the Tories, 
werecut away—still there will always be danger of 
the ancient malady creeping over us, if a single 
plank of the old timber be suffered toremain in the 
building. Hereditary pensions, legal sinecures, 
compensations, dead-weight, and retiring allow- 
ances, are a few of the evils which infest the con- 
stitution. Before, however, specifically noticing 
these, let us advert to an important fact, that 
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demands, without delay, the searching investiga- 
tion of a Reformed Parliament. 

Mr Hume long and successfully laboured in 
the vineyard of fiscal retrenchment. He was 
preceded by Sir Henry Parnell, who plied the 
oar till he was chilled into indifference, or 
frowned down by his then “ Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion,” headed by George Tierney. Both gentle- 
men, howerer, did all that could be done under 
the circumstances ; and both the Member for 
Dundee and the Member for Kilkenny deserve 
the gratitude of their countrymen. They fear- 
lessly and indefatigably scrutinized the accounts 
laid before Parliament, and shewed where sav- 
ings might be effected. But there are accounts 
which do not come before Parliament, that are 
not published in the annual finance accounts of 
the kingdom, and which, of course, could not ob- 
tain the direct notice of these patriotic economists. 
It is to this neglected department that we par- 
ticularly wish to call attention. Of a gross reve- 
nue of £54,000,000, about one-seventh part dis- 
appears before it reaches the exchequer—-chiefly 
absorbed in drawbacks, charges of collection, de- 
ductions for sinecures and pensions, compensa- 
tions, allowances, superannuations, and other 
‘© siftings.”’ 

The exact facts are these, and we copy them 
from the work of Mr Wells on “ The Revenue 
and Expenditure of the United Kingdom.”  Ac- 
cording to the annual finance accounts, in thé 
year ending 5th January 1833, the gross sum of 
£54,161,517:8: 3) was levied upon the industry 
of the people; but only the net sum of 
£46,988,755:10: 62 was applicable to the public 
expenditure—the enormous intermediate sum of 
£7,172,761:17:9 being abstracted without the 
control or the authority either of the Govern- 
ment or of the House of Commons. Surely a 
hiatus like this ought to be explored. An abate- 
ment of seven millions out of fifty-four millions, 
is upwards of twelve per cent. £100 is paid, 
and only £88 accounted for to this tax-paying 
community.* 

Some of the charges on the revenue before it 
reaches the public treasury are, we know, unob- 
jectionable, and do not admit of abatement. 
Such, probably, are the stipends of most of the 
subordinate revenue officers, and the per-cent- 
age on the collection of the assessed taxes, which, 
since the repeal of the house-duty, affords but a 
meagre remuneration for trouble of collection. 
But there are others that demand rigid scrutiny 
—superannuations and retiring allowances, and 
that singular fungus on the revenue, the here- 
ditary pensions. Are we never to have done 
with these patent rights’ Is posterity for ever 





* From a Parliamentary paper just published, respect- 
ing the collection of taxes for the year ending Jamuary 9, 
1637, it appears that the total amuunt of deductions by 
several depittments from the gross receipts, and not paid 
into the Exche juer, was £6,190,417 :7 53. 
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and ever to suffer from the folly and extrava- 
gance of princes? Is royal profligacy and abuse 
the only species of entail that is to be held per- 
petually sacred, and not to be cut off ? 
would have been the wealth and prosperity of 
the country, had the patent grants of Elizabeth 
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Where | 


and James been respected—had the monopolies | 
in commerce, in manufactures, and even in the | 
necessaries of life not been swept away by the | 
indignant fiat of Parliament? Surely the Com- | 


mons of Queen Victoria are not more fettered by 


prerogative rights than those of the Tudors — 


and Stuarts. 

This isa grave subject. 
resumption of royal grants is one for which there 
are many precedents; itis a question of vast 
extent, embracing the alienation of the Church 
lands and Crown lands ; it sweeps over the do- 
mains of Woburn, Bowood, and Sherwood, and 
stretches to the Orkneys, to Dungeness, and 
even the wilds of Munsterand Connaught. But 
we have no wish to follow it to its utmost verge. 
We respect that maxim of peace, consecrated 
hy the laws of England, that possession for a 
determinate period gives a legal right. Were 
we to act ona contrary principle—were we to 
rip up old titles—society would be plunged into 
unutterable confusion; for there is hardly a 
house inthe metropolis, or an acre in the country, 
that, in some stave of its transmission, has not 
legibly stamped uponit the characteristics of plun- 
der, rather then of property honestly acquired. 

However, mere chattel interests, like the pen- 
sions of the Fitzroys, Cowpers, Schombergs, and 
Athlones, cannot claim the inviolability of a real 
estate, as we shall quickly see by advertence to 
their origin and character. 

Charles II. had twelve natural children, most 
of whom were elevated to the peerage, or, by mar- 
riage, dovetailed into noble families. The Dukes 
of Grafton, St Albans,and Richmond, arethree out 
of four of his ducal desecendants, whom he quar- 
tered on the public taxes. Tle amorous mo- 
narch, though neglectful of the commonweal, 
always manifested a very provident watchful- 
ness over those who had pandered to his plea- 
According to Burnet, his last words on 
hisdeathhbed, to his brother James, were—*‘* Do 
not let poor Nelly (Gwyn) starve” And Parlia- 
went having granted to him a portion of the re- 
venue of the customs, excise, and post-ofiice, 
he was well enabled to provide for the offspring 
of his debauchery. It was, however, a wrongful 
appropriation. ‘Lhese parliamentary grants to 
the Crown were given in exchange for certain 
feudal services, to be held on the same condi- 
tions asthe other crown revenues, and applied 
to the maintenaice of the dignity of the kingly 
office, not squandered in the support of the King’s 
illegitimate issue. 

The whole question of the abolition of the 
Court of Wards is one of those aristocratic jobs 
to which we know no parallel, unless it be the 
process now going on for the extinction of the 
poor assessinent. The estates of the nobility 
were charged with services due tv the crown—- 


RLUTeS. 


The question of a | 


and what course did they adopt to get rid of 
them? Why, they bargained with the Kins to 
give him something else in licu of them. Sut 
mind this something else—the purchase nioney— 
was not tu come out of their own pockets: no—it 
exme out of the pockets of the people; they 
charged it on the revenue of the custums and 
excise; they made, as Mr Lingard observes, 
*‘ the poor pay for the relief of the rich.” Pre. 
cisely the same course is being a’opted under the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act. The landed aris. 
tocracy ure, by a side wind, seeking to disburden 
their estates of the claims of the indigent under 
the 43d Elizabeth, not by giving them an equi. 
vaient, at their own cost, in educstiun or any- 
thing else, but by throwing the maintenance of 
the indigent on the indigent themselves, They 
are, by the ignoble scheme of pauper Buastiles, 
trying to reduce the poor of England to the 
state of the poor of Ireland, where, as Mr 
O'Connell, Ceseribes it, “the poor keep the 
» 

poor. 

All history imperatively inculeates one great 
political lesson—the indispensability of self. 
government, It is the only guarantee against 
oligarchical injustice and spoliation. The his- 
torical fact just cited is a convincing illustration, 
The lerds and commoners who bargained with 
Charles IT. to commute the feudal services charged 
on their estates, bargained for themselves only ; 
while the copy-holders, who were not less harassed 
by services due to lords of manors than tenants 
under grand seigniory, were left in the lurch, 
and so continue to this day, solely because their 
interests were not represented in either [ouse of 
Parliament, In the same way are tlic non- 
represented poor being thrust to the wall by our 
modern legislature, representing only capitalists 
end landlords. By the operation of the corn- 
laws on the one hand, and the conspiracy to 
reduce the rate of wayes to the Irish level on 
the oter, the condition of the labouring man 
can only be likened to that of the countryman in 
London between two sharpers, having both 
pockets turned out at once ! 

The singular contract in which the hereditary 
pensions originated will now be understood. 
They are part of the purchase money paid by 
the industrious orders to exonerate the estates 
of the nobility from feudal claims. The Dukes 


of Grafton have been the most successful parti- 


——EEE 


ee 


cipators in the revenue so xccruing. Besides his 
pension out of the excise, the present Duke also 
receives a large income from the post-office and 
from a law sinecure. ‘The net income of his 
Grace, as returned by himself, is as follows :— 
Hereditary pension out of the excise, . 
Hereditary pension out of the post-office, 4,700 
Sealer of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, — 2,888 
His Grace claims to be hereditary warden of 
the extensive forests of Salcey and Whittlewood, 
with three residences and other perquisites, in- 
cluding an annual salary of £236. ‘The prisage 
und butlerage of wines were also vested by letters 
patent in the same family. Augustus Henry, 
late Duke of Grafton, who died in 1811, sold 
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this patent to government for an annuity of | reader may know where the ashes of Schomberg 


£6,870, to be charged on the consolidated fund, 
with an option that the whole or one-third 
of the annuity might be funded in the name of 
trustees, Whether the funding took place, or 
whether the present Duke receives this annuity 
of £6,870 in addition to his other sinecures, out 
of the consolidated fund, does not appear in the 





financial accounts. But it is apparent that the | 
receivings of the Grafton family out of the taxes | 
must have been enormous, and this not in virtue | 
of any public services, but in virtue of the first 
ducal ancestor of his Grace being the second son 
of Barbara Villiers, one of the mistresses of a 
profiicate monarch. 

The Duke of Marlborough has a pension of 
£5000 a-year out of the postage duties. It is a 
striking proof how inadequate hereditary rewards 
are to insure hereditary desert. John, the first 
Duke, might have deserved a pension, but can 
it be said his descendant does ? 

3ut the most mysterious charge on the post- 
office revenue is a pension of £4000 to the “ heir 
of the Duke of Schomberg.” The peerage of this 
name is extinct, but not sothe annuity. Freder- 
ick Schomberg, who transmitted it, was the son 
of John Meinhart Schomberg, by a daughter of 
Lord Dudley, and a distinguished officer in the 
Dutch wars. He accompanied William III. to 
Engiand, who elevated him to the peerage, and 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne. Charles, 
a younger son, succeeded to the honours, under 
the limitations of the patent of creation. He 
died, unmarried, of a wound received at the 
battle of Marsaglia in 1693 ; and, to make a long 
story short, the title, for want of male-heirs, 
became extinct in 1719, and the pension descend- 
ed by a female branch to the present recipient. 
Who this might be was a long time involved in 
obscurity, baffling the researches of Mr Wells 
and other political antiquarians; but the for- 
tunate personage appears to bea Mr Schomberg, 
living somewhere in the west of England. This 
fact we collect from a speech made by a gentle- 
man of that name, at a Bath Conservative meet- 
ing, in defence of our “ invaluable institutions 
in Church and State.” Whether, however, the 
lieir be Mr Schomberg, or, as some have surmised, 
in the family of the Marquis of Lothian, or of 
the Duke of Leeds, or of John Leigh, Esq., who 
married the sister of Lord Byron the poet, we | 
recommend totheir notice the subjoined inscrip- 
tion. It was written by Dean Swift, and may | 
be secn in St Patrick’s, Dublin—a tribute of re- 
spect to the Duke, and a monument, in the 
spirit of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, to the grati. 
tude of his descendants :— 

“ Underneath lies the body of Frederick, Duke 
of Schomberg, slain at the battle of the Boyne 
in 1690. The dean and the chapter of this 





thurch again and again besought ‘ the heirs’ of | 
the Duke to cause some monument to be here 
erected to his memory ; but when, after many | 
entreaties, by letters and friends, they found | 
they could not obtain their request, they them- | 
Selves placed this stone, only that the indignant | 


| claim on the gratitude of the nation ? 


are deposited. . Thus did the fame only of his 
Virtue obtain more for him from strangers than 
could natural affection from the nearest ef blood 
of his own family.” 

Surely a Reformed Parliament ought to look 
into the merits of these old grants. If the heirs 
of the first Duke of Schomberg were ungrateful 
enough to refuse the paltry pittance of funeral 
honours to their noble father, ean they have any 
The 
obscurity of their origin, not less than the pre- 
tensions of existing claimants, renders investi- 
gation desirable. Perhaps the elaims of some 
would be found not even legally tenable. Earl 
Cowper, who is just dead, had a pension of £2000 
out of the excise revenue. He held it as an 
inheritance, acquired by the marriage of his 
grandfather with the heiress of General Over 
kerken, created Lord Grantham. It formed 
part of the family settlements of the noble Kar!, 
who succeeded to it at his brother's death, as he 
did to his estates, and may dispose of it at his 
pleasure. But at what period the pension ori- 
ginated, or for what services it was granted, it is 
impossible to ascertain ; and the family itself is 
said to have no document to prove the original 
patent. 

The customs, as well as the excise and post-ofhee 
revenues, are loaded with sinecures and pensions, 
the origin of which is as obscure as the services 
for which they were conceded. Many of them 
may be doubtless dated from the squanderings of 
the hereditary revenues by Charles II. on his 
illegitimate issue. Of this sort, was the grant of 
the duties on coal tothe Richmond family. In 
the 29th of his reign, Charles I]. granted to the 
ancestor of the present Duke of Richmond, Is. 
per chaldron upon all coals shipped in the river 
Tyne, to be consumed in England. Hence origin- 
ated the popular error in the metropolis, (not 
yet exploded, ) that coals cannot be dug in the 
neighbourhood of London, lest it should interfere 
with these duties. But the fact is, no such coal 
duties are now levied. In the year 1800, the 
government purchased of the then Duke of Rich- 
mond, his interest in this grant, for an annuity 


| of £19,000 per annum, and, since then, all the 


coal duties have been repealed. ‘The Act of Par- 
liament (39 and 40, Geo. IIL, e«. 43) confirming 
this agreement with his Grace, also authorized the 
treasury to fund the annuity after the year 180s, 
but it is silent upon what terms. Whether the 
annuity is now paid, or whether his Grace is a 
national creditor for the amount funded under 
the act in lieu thereof, is uncertain. 

There are, however, many grants, pensions, 
and charges, on the customs’ duties, which are 
indubitably continued. A few specimens of cleri- 
eal, noble, and honourable sinecurists, will snf- 
flee :— 

Earl of Abergavenny, compensation allowanee 


for the loss of the sinecure inspectorship of 


prosecutions, ‘ ; ‘ £1,545 
Reverend George Burrard, ditto, for the 
loss of office of patent searcher, . 1,100 
3N2 
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7U4 PROGRESS OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION.—NO. IT. 


Earl of Leitrim, port searcher and packer, 





Dublin, ’ i ‘ 1,359 | 
Thomas Orde Lees, searcher, packer, and 

guager, . . ° . 504 
— , ditto, clerk of a road 

post-office, ° . ° $16 | 


Lord H. Seymour, compensation annuity 
for loss of oftice as craner and wharf- 


inger, port of Dublin, . - 1251 
Hon. H. b. Beresford, late joint-store- | 

keeper of the customs, . »« Bist i 
Hon. J. ©. Beresford, ditto, of the cus- 

tonis, . e . ‘ 2 ia7 


The Duchess Dowager of Manchester, who 
recently died at a very advanced age, was collector 
outwards, for the port of London ; and received, 
till her death, a compensation allowance for the 
loss of her office, of £2,928 per annum. Whether 
this has descended to the present Duke of Man- 
chester, ihe late Governor of Jamaica, or his son, 
Lord Mandeville. or has closed, we have no docu- 
ments to inform us. It originated, like many 
others, in a grant of the Stuarts to one of the two 
branches of the Montagu family ; but the patent 
is supposed to have been either lost or destroyed. 

SUPERANNUATIONS AND Reining ALLOWANCES, 
form an enormous drawback on the net produce 
of the revenue, and are often mere jobs, contrived 
by ministers to supersede old, but still able ser- 
vants, in order to make room for others without 
experience, and who have no other recommenda- 
tion than the favour of their patrons. The cus- 
toms and excise are the most rife in this kind of 
huxtering ; and, what is most curious, the highest 
paid officers, and those who, as a matter of course, 
have had least laborious duty to incapacitate 
them, the soonest become superannuated, or 
have excuses made for their retirement. The 
following are the commissioners of customs, now 
living, who have been placed on the retired list, 
from the year 1510 to the present time :— 


Salary. Allowance, 
J. Buller . ° 1,400 1,100 
G. Wilson, ‘ ' 1,400 1,050 
E. Earl, , ° - 1,500 1,500 
A. A. Hutchinson, ° 1,200 1,000 
A. G, Stapleton, ° 1,400 900 
Henry Veitch, . ; 1,000 750 
A. Osborn, . ° . 1,000 950 
Thomas Bruce, ° 1,000 670 
il. Hamilton, ° ° 923 750 
W. Le Poer French, . 1,000 SOO 


Mr Stapleton was thirty-one years of age when 
he retired from his public labours, after a pro- 
tracted service of eight years! Some of his 
brother commissioners did not fall off so prema- 
turely, and served twenty, thirty, and even fifty 
years. But what must have been the habits of 
men, who, afterenjoying, during these long terms, 
salaries of £1,000 or £1,500 a-year, have, at the 
end of their service, no provision for their main- 
tenance, nothing on which they may live without 
being « burden on the community. Were a 
Jabourer or mechanic to be guilty of similar im- 
providence, he would, under the new regimen, 
haye only the alternative of starvation, or worse 


| than convict fare, in a dungeon, Separated from 


his wife and children. 

In the Excise, we find eleven retired commis. 
sioners—four for England, one for Scotland. and 
six for Ireland, with equal salaries and allow- 
ances. But, as we have no wish to mention more 
names than are requisite to elucidate the system 
and verify our statements, we pass on to the 
Dreap-Weicut. Those who are desirous of inter. 
vention in the affairs of the Peninsula, of Poland. 


or of Turkey, or who continue to indulge in any 


conceits of a bygone diplomacy relative to the 
maintenance of a balance of power in Europe, 
ought always to have this encumbrance placed 
before their eyes. Along with the borough- 
mongers’ dcbt, itis part of the numerous evils 
growing out of the wars of the aristocracy—coni- 
sisting of retired full-pay, half-pay, civil super- 
annuations,and allowancestothe army and navy— 
and equals in amount the revenue of many power- 
ful states. Upon the reduction of our immense 
naval and military establishments at the peace, 
the annual expenditure in dead-weight was 
upwards of five millions; and up to 1830, 
owing to the vicious practice which was tolerated 
of allowing the sale of commissions to younver 
lives, scarcely any perceptible progress had been 
made in its reduction, The number of officers 
on full-pay was 6,173; on halt-pay, 6,009. Inthe 
navy, there were 5,528 officers ; of this number, 
200 were admirals, of whom only ten were in 
actual service; S03 captains, of whom only 
seventy-nine were employed ; 536 commanders, 
of whom only seventy were employed ; and 
3689 lieutenants, of whom only 669 were em- 
ployed. While, however, we had upwards ot 
16,000 officers in both branches of the service 
totally unemployed, new commissions were con- 
stantly being given away—chiefly, as it would 
seem, as a provision for the cadets of noble fami- 
lies, left destitute by our barbarous primegeniture 
laws. Hence the undiminished perpetuity of the 
Dead-Weight. As to the bargain with the Bank 
of England on this subject, it had not the slight- 
est tendency to diminish the total charge to the 
nation ; it only lessened its immediate pressure, 





by dividing its payment into a longer term of 
| annual instalments. 

| In their economical reductions, the Reform 
Ministries have followed too closely the steps of 
their predecessors in office. The wont of the 
Tories was always to consider the Army and 
Navy, the Public Offices and the Church, as s0 
much private property, the patrimonial inherit- 
ance of the aristocracy, which ought never to be 
surrendered, or, if given up, ought to be replaced 
' by an equivalent compensation. Under this sys 
tem, abuses were not destroyed but transmuted— 
an overgrown salary into a superannuation or re- 
tiring allowance, and a sinecure into a pension. 
The maxim acted upon was, (and the Whigs 
have not departed from it,) that whoever has 
once had the fingering of the publie money shall 
for ever after be maintained out of the public 
purse. It is the principle of the poor-laws—let 
4 jnan obtain a settlement, and he thenceforward 
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HEREDITARY PENSIONS—SUP 


claims support from the parish ; and let a place- 
man get into government employment, and he 
immediately and for ever sets up the pauper’s | 
claim of being fed and clothed at the charge of | 
the community. Some pensions have been granted | 
on the most objectionable practice of the poor-law | 
administration—nimely, the out-door allowance 
system. We have before us a Parliamentary re- | 
turn of persons who receive compensation allow- 
ances for the loss of their offices until ** other- | 
wise provided for ;” that is, while out of work, | 
they shall receive something less than full wages. 
According to this rule, we are now maintaining a 
moss of ‘Tory ex-placemen. Mr Goulburn re- 
ceives £2,000 a-year, Mr Croker £,1500, Mr 
Vlanta £1,000, Mr Courtenay £1,000, with several | 
others. The condition on which all these pen- 
sions are received is, that, when they hold offices 
—thitis, get into full employment—their pauper 
allowances shall cease. But why did not the 
Poor-Law-Amendment Bill abolish state allow- 
ances as well as parish allowances to the able- | 
bodied but unemployed poor? Is it not as rea. | 
sonable that William Goulburn, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with £5,000 a-year, or John Wil- 
son Croker, the twenty-one years’ Secretary of 
the Admiralty, with £3000 per annum, should 
have made provision for the vicissitudes of life 
out of their earnings, as the labourer, John 
Styles, or the operative, Thomas Jenkins? 
Qn! it is rank oligarchical injustice, which | 
nothing but widening the basis of popular repre- | 
sentation can avert or destroy ! 
[nthe reduction of the great Legal Sinecures, 
the Whigs went on the Tory maxim of buy- 
ing up the fee-simple at its full annual value. 
But we must protest against its justice; we 
can never admit of ‘vested rights” in public 
abuses ; we can never admit that the holders of 
life or reversionary interests in Church or State 
are entitled to their full yearly value, like the 
holders of a freehold estate. Sinecures, whether 
lay or spiritual, are no longer sacred in public | 


_ 


en 





} 
estimation ; they are depreciated in value ; they | 
are, in fact, exposed to entire confiscation by the | 
progress of public opinion, and, instead of Go- 

Vernment continuing to buy them up at their 

nominal worth, they ought to be extinguished | 
by a compromise or dividend. In this way ought 
the judicial sinecures of Lord Ellenborough and 
the Duke of Grafton to be got rid of. But the 
reforms in the Court of Chancery established a 
mischievous precedent. ‘The enormous sinecures 
of £11,000 a-year, held by the Rev. Thomas 
Thurlow, transmitted by a profligate statesmen, 
“nd inherited by no desert, were purchased for | 
eu equivalent annuity payable out of bankrupt 
estates, he purse-bearer to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and other officers in the court, were 
compensated on a similar principle. Lord 








Lrougham received, as an equivalent for the 
loss of a portion of his sinecure patronage, an 
aldition of £1000 to the retiring pension of his 
rede cessor. 

The practice of pensioning ex-Chancellers is 
of recent introduction—an excrescence of the 





ERANNUATIONS—SINECURES. 


| Pitt-and-plunder system,” and ought to hav 


disappeared in the first session of a Reform 
Parliament. With a salary of £14,000 a-year, 
there can be little need of a retiring allowance 
of £5000. Instead of the Lord Chancellor being 
a chattel, movable with every new Ministry, 
there appears no good reason why the tenure of 
his office might not be assimilated to that of the 
other judges, and the country saved from the 
burthen incurred with every change of adminis- 
tration. The evils under the existing system 
are apparent enough, from the following Parlia- 
mentary Return :— 
Returns to an Order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated l4th May 1835; for 
An account of the names of the several ex-Lord Chan. 
cellors of England and Ireland, who now receive, or 
are entitled to receive pensions, as having been Lord 
Chancellors ; stating the date of appointment, or seve. 
ral appointments, as Chancellors; the time each 
actually held office ; the dates of resignation or loss of 
office ; the dates from which they respectively received, 
or are entitled to receive thefr pensions ; the amount 
of such yearly pensions, and from what fund paid ; 
stating also the acts of Parliament under which they 
respectively receive their pensions. 





ENGLAND. 

Earl of Eldon, appointed 14th April 180], and Ist April 
1807. Held office from 14th April L801, to 7th Feb. 
1806 ; and from the Ist of April 1807, to 30th April 
1827; being 24 years and $29 days. Pension of £4000, 
commenced 7th February 1806, and again on the 30th 
April 1827, which is paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
per 39 G. 3, c. 110. 

Lord Lyndhurst, appointed 30th April 1827, and 21st 
Nov. 1834. Held office from 30th April 1827, to 22 
Nov. 1830; and again from 2lst November 1834, to 
23d April 1835; being 4 years. Entitled to £4000 
pension, per 39 G. 3, c. 110, and to £1000 per 2 and $ 
W. 4, c. I11, payable out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Lord Brokgham and Vaux, appointed 22d Nov. 1830, 
and held office till 2lst Nov. L834; being ‘4 years. 
Pension £4000, per 39 G. 3, c. 110, and 41000 per 2 

and 3 W. 4, c. ILI. 

AsH, BULLEK. 


Office of the Comptroller-General. 





IRELAND, 


' Thomas Lord Manners, appointed Ist May 1807, and held 


office till Ist Nov, 1827; being 204 years, Pension 
£3692 26:4, per 40 G. 3, ¢. 69, payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund, 

Sir Edward B, Sugden, appointed 6th Jan, 1835, and 
held office till $0th April 1835; being one quarter and 
twenty-four days. Pension of +3602: 6: 4, paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, per 40 G, 3, ¢. 69. 

The pension granted to Lord Plunket is suspended, in 
consequence of his now holding the office of Lord Chane 


cellor of Ireland. 
Joun Smitru, 


Vice Treasurer's Office, Dublin Castle, 
Lith May 1835. 
F, BARING, 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
21st May 1835, 

Here we see Sir Edward B. Sugden, after a 
service of one quarter and twenty-six days, shelved 
for life at £3692: 6: 4 a-year. His retirement 
was neither political nor judicial ; neither did it 
originate in age or infirmity, but in some Court 
prudery relative to Lady Sugden, on the part of 
the wife of the Earl of Haddington, then the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and the Earlof Eldon—still 
preying upon us, at the rate of £4000 per an. 
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num, though a very Croesus in wealth, the 


gatherings of the Court of Chancery, over 


whose abuses, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
his Lordship cowered, like a miser over his 
hoard, neither reforming them himself, nor suf- 


fering anybody else. 
tiable. Lord Stowell died the other day, leaving 
a personalty of £230,000, and real estates of the 
annual value of £18,000: nice pickings these out 
of Doctors’ Commons and the Admiralty Court, 
during the Tory war for religion and social order! 


But the Scotts are insa- 


The interest of this vast property, real and per- 


conal, Lord Stowell left (subject to legacies, an- 
nuities, and debts) to his only child, Lady S8id- 

















DISCOVERIES MADE IN EGYPT, BY T. B. CAVIGLIA., 


mouth, during her lifetime. On the accession of 
this great income to his wife, Viscount Sidmout}, 
might well exclaim, with Macbeth, Hold, enough! 

and resign his pension of £306 a-year. But 
Lord John Eldon still holds on, notwithstanding 


that all the real estates of his brother, on the 


death of Lady Sidmouth, descend to his own heir, 
Lord Encombe. 

We wait the issue of these things, and of the 
other corruptions we have set forth in this and a 
former article, in patience, knowing that, in the 
words of the Earl of Durham’s motto— 

Le jour viendrai ! 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERIES MADE IN 


N EGYPT, 


BETWEEN THE YEARS 1820 AND 1836, BY T. B. CAVIGLIA. 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 


Tur following, being translations of letters 
which have been sent to me for publication, by 
Mr. Caviglia, you will probably think worthy of 
an early insertion in your Magazine. The facts 
alleged in these letters rest for proof entirely upon 
the authority and veracity of the writer; and you 
will, therefore, probably deem it due to justice, and 
to the characters of Colonel Vyse and Colonel 
Campbell, to proffer the use of your pages to 
those gentlemen, for an explanation of the part 
they have taken in the interesting transactions 
referred to. For your justification, and the sa- 
tisfaction of your readers, however, I can state, 
in corroboration of the principal incidents al- 
luded to, that, having myself visited Egypt in 
the course of a tour in the East, during por- 
tions of the last and present year, and having 
paid several visits to the Pyramids, I there 
made the acquaintance of Mr Caviglia, who was, 
at the time, engeged in superintending the la- 
bours of a party of workmen, who were paid by 
Colonel Campbell, Colonel Vyse, Mr Sloane, and 
himself, jointly, as described in the following 
letters. J spent the tenth of January in Cairo 
and the neighbourhood, and frequently met and 
conversed with Afr Cavizlia, upon the subject «of 
his views and projects; but I found that, both 
towards myself and others, who took an interest 
in his scientific labours, he maintained a prudent 
reserve respecting the discoveries he expected 
to make, and the operations by which he hoped 
to effect them. I mention this to shew that, if 
he‘imparted his secrets to Colonel Vyse, it must 
have been in a spirit of confidence, springing 
from the intimate alliance they had entered 
into. How far that confidence has been abused 
must be determined by other testimony than 
mine, as I have no means of judging of the 
circumstances of the case, excepting such as 
are given in Mr Caviglia’s own letters be- 
low. 


One word as to the names with which the | 
chamber discovered by Caviglia, is to be chris- | 
tened ; for it seems that rival godfathers are | 


disputing over the subject. It appears that, 
whilst the discoverer of the chamber in question 


would give it the title of O'Connell, Colune! 
| Vyse, with an esprit-de-corps, not a little natural, 
assigns to it the name of Wellington. Neither 
“name is, in my opinion, well chosen. For the 
Liberator of Ireland, a fame more imperishable 
than even the Pyramids themselves has already 


been secured, at the hands of the historian: 


' whilst the hero of Waterloo, if he be not re- 
_membered in the bridges, 


streets, and Joots, 
which are named after him, will for ever be 
preserved in our memory, by those annual in- 
stalments which, in the form cof taxation, are 
Jevied in payment for his glory. In my opinion, 
the apartment should be named after its disco- 


| verer, Caviglia, as both the most proper and 
| most euphonioustitle. Colonel Campbell, whose 


name has been given to one of these discoveries, 


has no right to identify himself in any way with 


the triumph of antiquarian science ; not having, 


since his residence in Egypt, as British Consul, 


until the present questionable instance, lent the 
slightest assistance to the cause of such re- 
searches. I would recommend to his notice 
and imitation, the very opposite conduct of his 
worthy predecessor, Mr Salt, who, whilst he 
_patronised the exertions of such enterprising 
individuals as Belzoni and others, left them in 
the undisputed possession of all the honour which 
justly accrued from their meritorious labours. I 
venture, then, to give to the lately-discovered 
_ apartment the name of the Caviglia Chamber ; 
in justice to the fame of an amiable and enthusi- 
astic devotee at the shrine of antiquarian learu- 
ing—in justice to one who has sacrificed coun- 
try, home, friends, and fortune, for the in- 
dulzence of the refined though eccentric taste, 
for exploring the hidden mysteries of the Pyza- 





_ mids and tombs of Egypt. R. C. 


Manchester, 20th Aug. 1837, 





Capra Cavierta—already known by the dis- 
coveries which he made in 1817 in the interiv 
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DISCOVERIES MADE IN EGYPT, BY T. B. CAVIGLIA, 


of the great Pyramid ; by the discovery of the 
temple situated betwixt the fore-feet of the 
Andro-Sphinx ; as well as by other labours 
crowned with similar success—begs to submit to 
the notice of the scientific world the results of 
his subsequent exertions in the same great field 
of antiquarian learning. 

In 1520, upon revisiting the great Pyramid, 
he was induced to try an experiment, by push- 
ing into the two small apertures which are on 
the north and south of the * Wing's 
Chamber,” a great number of palm branches, 
tied together, to the length of about 120 feet : 
and which led him to the opinion that there 
were other apartments in the interior of this 
monument, But, having failed in the attempt 
to enlarge these smajlopenings, owing to the want 
vf proper implements for working the granite 
with which the chamber is lined, he determined 
to pierce another passage in the calcareous stone 
of which the body of the Pyramid is formed, 
beginning at the right-hand side of the entrance 


sides 


to the chamber, in the hope of striking upon | 
the above small passage, in the calcareous mass | 


tu the north, 

Having excavated to the distance of about 15 
feet, the above-named small aperture, the course 
of which tended at an angle of about 271 to the 
westward, was encountered ; and afterwards the 
Jabours of the workmen were diligently con- 
tinued in the same direction. 


the other hole which opens intu the south side 
of the King’s Chamber, Captain Caviglia caused 
another passage to be opened in the calcareous 
stone to the south of the ‘* Davison Chamber ;” 
and, having penetrated about 20 feet, without 
inding the object of his search, he gave orders 
to the workmen tuo continue their 
another direction, 

After much labour, in 1817, Caviglia exposed 
to view the north and east sides of the Andro- 
Sphinx, which, together with the base, he dis- 
covered to be so delicately coated with a reddisii- 
coloured composition, that it left him in doubt 
whether the covering had originally been of 
plaster or paint. In 1820, he moreover dis- 
covered the west side of this monument, which 
he now found to be placed upon a pedestal, like- 
wise plastered or painted, and surrounded by a 
ditch cut in the rock, intended probably for the 
circulation of water, which was supplied from a 
canal in the neighbourhood, as indicated by a 
bridge in the embankment, to the south-east of 
the trees in the valley. 

Whilst engaged in superintending the above 
works, Captain Caviglia discovered, in a valley 
five miles to the north-west of the great Pyramid, 
several houses and tombs, together with a large 
cistern, the whole cut from the solid rock, and 
presenting no traces of hieroglyphics; which 
latter circumstance has given rise to the opinion 
that this valley was peopled by an ancient race, 
of whose name and history we are totally igno- 
rant. In the same valley, Caviglia having ob- 
served the traces of a road, which conducted 


labuurs in 


17 


him to the summit of a small hill, he there laid 


open to view the base of a Pyramid of about 


entries of Belzoni, by 


| ture. 


300 feet square, surrounded by small pyramids of 
granite, which had nearly crumbled to dust 
beneath the hand of time. ‘Thereis little doubt 
that these monuments had a much earlier origin 
than the Pyramids of Gizeh, the granite that 
covers the smallest of which is still in a toler. 
able state of preservation. Having suspended 
his labours in the neighbourhood of the great 
Pyramids, he went, in 182i, to the vicinity of 
Memphis, where his labours were that year re- 
warded by the discovery of the colossal statue 
of the great Sesostris, the maguitude and beauty 
of which are known throughout the scientific 
world. 

In 1536, Captain Caviglia resumed his labours 
at the great Pyramids, with the hope of finding 
some additional chambers. Ile discovered, in the 
second of these monuments, at tie point where 
the passages of the two entries unite, to conduct 
to the chamber discovered by Belzoni in the 
centre, a third passage, which, in the circum- 
stance of its communicating with the other 
means of a small well, 
presents a feature of interest to the scientific 
student of the principles of Egyptian architec- 
After considering as to the best mode of 
prosecuting further investigations in the interior 
of the above Pyramid, it was determined to 


open its exterior entry, situated at the base ; 
But, with a view to come upon the track of | 


when it was found, at the distance of 43 feet 
from this entrance, that the rocky foundation 
had been plastered or painted red, in the same 


manner as the Andro-Sphinx; and a similar 


/ circumstance was observed with 





reference to a 
step, situated at eleven feet nearer the sought- 
for entrance. As this red plaster or paint is of 
the same kind as that which is found upen the 
stones which have crumbled from the taces of 
the Pyramids, there is reason to conclude that 
the whole of the exterior surface of those mo- 
numents, as well as the principal part of their 
foundations, painted or plastered red, 
Another incident tends to confirm this supposi- 
tion. Having picked up, at the eastern base of 
the great Pyramid, a stone covered with a 
coat of red paint, which he accidentally shewed 
English traveller, Mr H. B. Agnew, 
that gentleman produced a stone of the same 
kind, covered also with a red paint or plaster, 
which he had found on the west side of the same 
monument. From that time there was no longer 
reason to doubt that the two great Pyramids, as 
well as the Andro-Sphinx, had been originally 
covered with a surface of plaster, in colour very 
much resembling the red yranite with which the 
third Pyramid only was cased. 

The unsuccessful attempts which have been 
made by a variety of persons to open the smallest 
of the three great Pyramids, induced Caviglia to 
make an experiment, by piercing another pas- 
sage at a certain height on the north side, in the 
hope of being able to penetrate more earily the 
interior, than by searching fur an entrance at 
the base. 
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As the works before referred to, in the inte- 
rior of the great Pyramid, proceeded necessarily 
very slowly, it was determined, without inter- 
rupting them, to commence an opening above 
that of the entrance to Davison’s Chamber ; 
and it is hoped that, in a short time, it will be 
found practicable to penetrate above the ceiling 
of that chamber. 

Besides the above labours, Caviglia has dis- 
covered, at a distance of 300 feet to the west- 
north-west of the Andro-Sphinx, a large tomb, 
surrounded with a ditch sixty-eight feet long, 
and six wide, and already excavated to the depth 
of about fifty feet, cut out of the solid rock, and 
altogether of a style of construction so peculiar 
as to warrant the hope that it may lead to still 
more interesting results. 

Captain Caviglia has found it necessary to 
suspend his labours; but he hopes svon to be 
able to resume them, and to continue his opera- 
tions without further interruption, And he will 
deem it his duty to announce his further pro- 
eress to the scientific world, of which he has the 
honour to regard himself as the devoted and 
obliged servant. 

(Signed) 

Alexandria, 2d April 16537. 


T. B. Cavicuia, 


—- 


Letter from T. B. Cavicira, addressed to Coio- 
nev Camppeii, Consul-General and Agent of 
his Britannic Majesty in Egypt and its de- 
pendencies, 

Sin,—In the brief account which I have pub- 
lished to the scientific world of my discoveries 
in the Pyramids of Gizeh and their environs, I 
stated— 

1. “ That I had commenced an opening 
above that of the entrance to Davison’s Chamber, 
and that I hoped soon to be able to penetrate 
above the ceiling of that chamber. 

2, “ That I had discovered, at a distance of 
300 feet to the west-north-west of the Andro- 
Sphinx, a large tomb. surrounded with a ditch, 
-ixty-eight feet long, and six wide, and already 
excavated to the depth of about fifty feet, cut 
out of the solid rock, and of a construction so 
peculiar as to lead to the hope of still more im- 
portant results.” 

At the moment when these hopes have been 
realized, and these results obtained by Colonel 
Vyse, it becomes my duty to make known to the 
publie why | have been compelled to suspend 
my labours ; and how I have been superseded as 
director by that gentleman: justice requires 
that we should render unto every one according 
to his works, 

When, in the month of November last, in 
conjunction with Colonel Vyse and Mr Charles 
Sloane, your vice-consul at Alexandria, you 
made me an offer that, if I would again take 
upon myself to direct the works at the Pyramids 
of Gizeh and the neighbourhood, you would 
furnish me with the funds and the firman neces- 
sary to the undertaking ; and that, as a recom- 
pense for my services, I should receive a fourth 








part of such antiquities as I might discovermy 
accepted the proposal, begging you, at the same 
time, to be good enough to offer to the disposal 
of the British Museum my share of our future 
discoveries. It was thus that I disposed of the 
antiquities which I found in the year 1817, 

In fulfilment of the above arrangement, hay. 
ing received £40 from each of my three asso- 
ciates, and being provided with a/firman from 
the Pasha in my own name, | forthwith com- 
menced my labours. <A short time afterwards, 
you paid me a visit, accompanied by Colonel Vyse. 
when you were so fully satisfied with an inspec- 
tion of the works, that you gave orders to your 
vice-consul at Cairo to furnish me with addi- 
tional funds for the further prosecution of the 
undertaking. Soon afterwards, however, Calo- 
nel Vyse came and took up his residence at the 
Pyramids with me. Regarding him in the rela- 
tion of a partner, I felt no hesitation in confiding 
to him my views and ideas as to the direction of 
our works ; and I explained to him, in all the 
security of the most perfect confidence, the 
minutest details of my plans. Of course, I did 
not allow the unworthy suspicion to enter my 
mind, that he would profit by my frankness, in 
a manner so unbecoming his rank as to supplant 
me in my capacity of director of the works, 

On the 10th February last, I was superintend- 
ing the labour of 150 work-people at different 
points, when Colonel Vyse, without assigning 
any other reason than his own humour, proposed 
to employ, at his expense, and on his own account, 
300 additional labourers. It became my duty 
to sustain the rights of the partnership; and I 
explained to him that one individual had not 
the right to embark in such an undertaking, on 
his own account, without the previous consent ot 
all the members of the association ; and, besides, 
that, being the holder of the government firman 
in my own name, and having been the first to 
discover the unexplcered passage in which we 
were still prosecuting our labours, I could not 
consent that he should take upon himself to act 
thus despotically, to the injury of the rights of 
the partnership, and to the detriment of my own 
individual reputation. Having, in consequence 
of that which had passed between Colonel Vyse 
and myself, paid you a visit in Cairo, to apprise 
you of the proceedings of that gentleman, I was 
a good deal hurt at finding a character of inde- 
cision in your observations upon the subject; 
but the letter you did me the honour to transmit 
me two days afterwards, a copy of which is given 
below, cleared up my coubts as to your inten- 
tions ; and I now perceive, that it was deter- 
mined, by Colonel Vyse and yourself, to dispense 
with my services, and to profit, in concert, by the 
results of my previous studies and researches 10 
these monuments, which I had so freely imparted 
to you. Nevertheless, I obeyed your orders, and 
returned to you the firman which had been 
granted to me by the Egyptian government. 
But Jet it not be imagined that, in doing 80, J 
acted from ignorance of my own rights or duties: 
J was influenced entirely by a prudent sense of 
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the deference and respect which are due to 
power, especially in a foreign land. 

But, further, when Colonel Vyse affected to 
solicit your permission to continue the works 
in the large tomb which IT had discovered, | 
stated, in reply to the letter which you did 
me the favour to send me on the subject, that 
not only were the parties interested at liberty 
to proceed with the works in that tomb, but also 
to pursue further discoveries in all those other 
monuments which I had brought to light in the 
years 1817, 1820, 1821, 1536, and 1837; thus 
preferring the progress of scientific discovery to 
my own private resentment, This correspondence, 
however, which took place after my return to 
Alexandria, offers no palliation for the injustice 
previously exercised towards me. 

Subsequently, in a conversation with you at 
Cairo, I requested your consent to be allowed 
to form another association, for the purpose of 
continuing my labours, but which you formally 
refused ; intimating, as a reason, that, not having, 
like Colonel Vyse, the command of great pecu- 
niary resources, I was nut in a condition, like 
him, to prosecute such expensive undertakings : 
thus, then, because Colonel Vyse is a richer man 
than myself, he has been allowed to commit an 
act of injustice, to despoil me, probably, of the 
fruits of a life of study and labour, and to 
trample under foot those courtesies of society 
which are reciprocally due from one individual 
to another. 
you in writing, to which you replied, verbally, 
through your vice-consul at Alexandria, that the 


firman, though made out in my name, was spe- 


cially intended for you and Colonel Vyse; which 
leaves no room to doubt the deplorable fact of a 
special understanding having been entered into 
to my prejudice, 

I am then forced to conelude, that, to favour 
Colonel Vyse, a great abuse of authority has been 
committed against myself; and I am bound to 
add, that a just sense of what is due to my charac- 
ter, will compel me to submit to the tribunals of 
public opinion the above statement of facts ; 
and to demand, at the hands of the scientific 
world, an award of the fame due for the dis- 
coveries which have just been made, and which 
were only seized upon by others at the very 


7g 


moment when, after years of labour and study, 
I was about to realize them. In the capacity of 
proprietor of these discoveries, seeing that the 
author has alone the right to name his own 
works, I have, moreover, to announce to vou 
that I have given to the chamber in the great 
pyramid, situated above that of Davison, the 
name of the O'Connell Chamber, which will 
serve as a memorial of the toils he has endured 
for the cause of the people—as, in fact, this mo- 
nument itself does of the sufferings of the op- 
pressed people whose hands erected it.—I have 


/ the honour to be, &ce. 











(Signed ) 
Alexindria, 2hst April 1837. 


T. B. Cavienia. 


N.B.—Since forwarding the above letter to 
Colonel Campbell, I have learned that Colonel 
Vyse has given the names of Wellington and 


| Camphell to the two discoveries above referred 


to, and T understand that he is following up 
successfully other works, according to the plan 
traced out in my account, published in the 
Journal of Malta of the 22d March. 


(COPY.) 
Cairo, 12th Feb. 1837. 
My Dear Mr CaviciiaA,—<As I find that the 
afair of the Pyramids gives me nothing but 
trouble and annoyance, I have determined, 
though with much regret, to withdraw altogether 


from the undertaking, 


I addressed a similar request to | 


It therefore becomes necessary that you should 


_ consider our labours as finished, and you will be 


vleased to send me the firman, and the transla- 
tion ; as it at present belongs by right to Colo- 
nel Vyse, with whom the sheiks of the villages 
will henceforth concert their operations. You 
will also be pleased to pay the government carass 
and dismiss him. 

It now only remains for me to assure you how 
sensible I feel of the zeal you have manifested 
in our undertaking ; and that it is with the ut- 
most regret, that I find myself compelled by 
circumstances to decline your co-operation, as 
well as the pleasure which I had promised my- 
self, from the prosecution of the works at the 
Pyramids, 

I beg you to believe that I remain, &c., 
(Signed ) Par. CAMPBELL. 
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Tuk accounts from Lower Canada inform us | 


that the “ atrocious resolutions” have been re- 
ceived with the utmost indignation, Public meet- 
ings had been calied in many different places, to 
take the state of affairs into consideration. It 
was anticipated that, at these meetings, resolu- 
tions would be passed against the consumption of 
all articles imported from Britain ; for petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States for a free 
trade between the States and the Colony, (in de- 


‘entirely out of the question, 


of delegates during the summer. Supplies are 
No member, in the 
present temper of the colony, dares to vote them, 


The first act of the tragedy has, no doubt, now 


been consummated ; and both parties, laying 


fault of obtaining which, smuggling on their | 


extensive frontier with the States was to be en- 


aside farther discussion, are preparing to arm. 
Considering that a meeting of delegates is also 
to be held in Upper Canada, to counteract Head's 
Legislative Assembly, appointed by fictitious vo- 
ters, created by himself; that religious animo- 
sity has, in that province, been superadded to 


civil discord, by the contemptuous manner in 
couraged ;) and for the assembly of a convention | which the Presbyterians have been talked of by 
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the Solicitor-General and other colonial func- 
tionaries, who have, in undisguised terms, as- 
serted the supremacy of Episcopacy in the co- 
lony, and the exclusive right of the clergy of that 


persuasion to the clergy reserves; that Nova | 
Scotia and New Brunswick are remonstrating | 


against their own grievances; and that the West 
Indian colonies are in a mood far from satisfac- 
tory—the gentlemen in Downing Street, are 


likely to have work enough on hand for some | 


years to come. 
We, from the first, were convinced that the 
tyrannical resolutions of the British Parliament— 


unless the C anadians are totally destitute of the | 


courage and spirit which havealways distinguished 


their neighbours in the United States—would | 
lead to our speedily being engaged in a war, of | 


which, whatever may be the issue in a military 
point of view, and however beneficial it may be to 
the aristocracy, by enabling them to batten on the 
plunder of the public, one consequence is certain 
—the involving of the people of Britain in ad- 
ditional debt and taxation. The War of Indepen- 
dence with the United States of America, which 
commenced in 1775 and ended in 17838, eost 
one hundred and thirty-five millions, and coin- 
pletely tarnished the glories of the British army ; 
the last war, which commenced by the declara- 
tion of war by America, on June 18, 1812, and 
terminated by the disastrous repulse 
British at New Orleans, on January 8, 1815— 
thirty montis of feeble warfare, in as far as the 
British were concerned—cost seventy millions ; 
whence we may judge how much we are likely 
to suffer in our »pproaching attempt to keep up 
bad government in the Canadas, supported as 
they will be, openly or secretly, by the other 
North American colonies, the West Indies, and 
the United States. 

An increase of our army will be required 
carry on the wer for a single campaign, for the 
experience of our two wars with the United 
States, has taught us that the assumed superiority 
of « standing army over freemen having their 
rigiits and liberties to defend, is a mere chimera. 

ndeed, all history teaches that bands of mer- 

cenary soldiers, having nothing to fight for but 
their pay, animated by no feeling but the love 
of plunder, and consisting, in all countries, of the 
most stupid, worthless, and profligate, are to- 
telly unable to overcome the honest, high- 
principled, and industrious part of the population, 
when once rou-ed to resistance by the oppres- 
sion and exactions of tyrants, whether foreign 
or domestic. 

In the American War of Independence, so little 
was known in Britain of the courage of freemen, 
or of the character of the people of the United 
States, that they were believed to be so cowardly 
and timid that 1000 men would be sufficient to 
put down the insurrection in the New England 


States. The battle of Bunker’s Hill, by which, 
in some regiments, the youngest ensign in the 


morning found himself the oldest captain at 
night; the surrender of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, with 4000 British troops, 3000 Germans, 
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of the | 





thirty-five pieces of cannon, 7000 stand of arms, 
clothing for 7000 men, tents, and military chest ; 


-and of Lord Cornwallis with a like force at 


Yorktown—soon taught our army that, although 
| they had not regular troops to deal with, they 
_ had men as brave as themselves, and who had a 
, much grexter stake to fight for than a shilling 
'a-day. The battles) indeed, which have been 
| fought with the Americans in both the wars in 
which we have been opposed to them, have been 
| the most severely contested, and, in proportion 
| to the number of men in the field, attended with 
| the greatest loss, of any in which our troops have 
| ever been engaged. During the first w ar, Many 
| of our regiments were all but annihilated. For 
example, of the entire regiment, the Fifth Foot, 
only two men, Captain Webster and a private, 
returned to Europe. 

The glorious manner in which the Freneh 
rey: led the combined armies of all Europe, as 
long as they had the prospect of obtaining free 
institutions, need not be pointed out. Although 
unequal to the British on the sea, many bright 
instances of self-devotion and heroism in the 
‘ause of liberty on the part of their sailors oc- 
curred. Take, for example, the conduct of the 
Vengeur, as mentioned in Mr Carlyle’s work on 
the French Revolution. He is speaking of 
Howe's victory :—*‘ What sound is this we hear 
on Ist June 1794: sounds as of war—thunder 
borne from the ocean, too; of tone most pierc- 
'ing ? War-thunder from off the Brest waters; 
| Villaret Joyeuse and English Howe, after long 
manceuvring, have ranked themselves there, and 
are belching fire. Twelve hours of raging can- 
nonade; sun now sinking westward through the 
battle smoke ; six French ships taken, the battle 
lost ; what ship soever can still sail making of! 
But how is it then with that Vengeur ship ? she 
neither strikes nor makes off? She is lamed, 
strike she will not. Fire 








| she cannot make off ; 
| takes her fore and aft, from victorious enemies; 
| the Vengeur is sinking. Strong are we tyrants 
| of the sea; yet also are we week. Lo! all 
| flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolour 
| that will yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft ; the 
| whole crew crowd to the upper deck ; and, with 
universal, soul-maddening yell, Vire la Repul- 
lique /—Sinking, sinking She staggers, she 
lurches, her Jast drunk whirl; ocean yawns 
abyssmal; down rushes the Vengeur, carrying 
Vive la Republique along with her—unconquer- 
able, into eternity! Let foreign despots think 
of that. There is an unconquerability in man 
when he stands on the rights of man; lt despots 
and slaves, and all people know this, and only 
| them that stand on the wrongs of man tremble to 
denow it,” 
| There never was a truer remark than that 
with which Mr Carlyle concludes. It is t the 
cause of liberty which ins pirits and emboldens 
man, and renders him unconquerable ; despotism 
sinks his energies, renders him pusillanimous 
and apathetical. ‘Ihe republicans of France re 
pelled the arms of the combined tyrants ; and, in 
repelling the aggression, became the conquerors 
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of Europe. They made peace in the capitals of 
their enemies—in Vienna, in Berlin, in Rome. 
But all spirit left the body of the people when 
they became the subjects of an Emperor; and 
the armies of the Allies marched in 1814, and 
again in 1815, to Paris, there to dictate the terms 
of peace—opposed by the Imperial troops, no 
doubt, but unmolested by the people of France. 
Their spirit and courage, however, were not 
extinct. They were merely dormant, because 
they had no worthy object for their exertion. 
As soon as the hopes of a republic were again 
excited, the people were again roused ; the best 
disciplined troops were, during three glorious 
days, constantly defeated; and the old Bourbons 
driven ignominiously from their throne. 

The victories gainee by the Highlanders over 
veteran troops, in 1745, and ultimately conquered 
at Culloden, only by an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of friends and fues—the Duke of Cumber- 
land having caused the second line of the British 
to fire at the distance of a few yards on the 
Highlanders, when completely intermingled with 
the first line, not one man of whom was left 
standing, by the impetuosity of the Highlind 
charge; the destruction of 40,000 of Bona- 
parte’s best troops in the Tyrol ; the victories of 
the blacks over the French and Spaniards in St. 
Domingo ; their destruction of one of the finest 
and most powerful armies that ever left the cousts 
of France, in 1803—22,000 men out of 29,000 
having been cut to pieces by the blacks in a 
single year ; the ancient and modern sieges of 
Saragossa—all shew what native valour, fighting 
in a cause in which the feelings are aroused and 
the heart is interested, can effect, against dis- 
ciplined troops, and the most fearful odds in ‘point 
of arms, preparation, and skill, In ancient times, 
and during the middle ages, many exampies of 
the same kind occur; and in particular we may 
point out almost the whole series of batt] es dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in 
which the Swiss were engaged against the French, 
Burgundians, and Austrians, for the purpose of 
vindicating their independence. The decisive 
battle of Morat, gained by 18,000 Swiss. peasantry, 
over the Duke of Burgundy with 60,(/00 men, ex- 
hibits a greater loss on the part of th »vanquistied, 
compared to that of the conquerors, than, perhaps, 
any battle on record, except that of New Orleans. 
In the battle of Morat, the loss of the Burgun- 
diang was 18,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry— 
there having been 12,000 men drowned in the 
lake; while the Swiss patriots iost, by Ebel’s ac- 
count, 400 killed, and 600 wo.inded, and by the 
Neuchattel Chronicle, 130 kil) ed, and 201 wound. 
ed,* 

These proofs of the superiority of freemen 
to the mercenary bands of cut-throats, called 


ee 





* Four years after the bat tle, the Swiss collected the 

*s of the slain into an iw avense pile, and built a chapel 
over it, with this energetic inscription :—‘‘ Carolus Bur- 
tundie Dux ab Helvetiis caesus, hoc sai monumentum 
Muguit, A, Mecccixxv 3," The French, provoked at 
Unis taunt, destroyed th e chapel and dispersed the bones, 
in 1798, 
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standing armies—whose profession, instead of 
being considered honourable, ought to be regard. 
ed with loathing and detestation, for, even where 
their services are useful, they must be viewed in 
the same light as the common executioner—are 
amply borne out bythe events of the last American 
war, as every one must know who has read any 
account of it ; for even all the powers of Tory 
lying have been unable to conceal the whole 
truth, or to hide the fact, that, on the whole, the 
Americans defeated the heroes of the Peninsula 
and Tratalgar most shamefully, both on land and 
The war was carried on by the British in 
the most disgraceful manner—by the plunder of 
defenceless towns and villages on the coast, and 
the massacre and violation of their inhabitants. 
The atrocities committed at Frenchtown and 
Hampton, and the firing on the American sailors 
at Dartmoor prison in Devonshire, many of whom 
were men, not taken in war, but imprisoned at 


_its outbreak, because, being in the British service, 


they refused to become traitors and fight against 
their countrymen, will not soon be forgotten in 
America, The treaty of peace between Britain 
and the United States, was signed at Ghent, on 
the 21th December 1814; yet, on the 6th April 
1815, Captain Thomas George Shortland, the 
keeper of the prison, on the pretence that the 
sailors had made an attempt to force the guard, 
ordered them to be fired on, when five men were 
killed on the spot, two more died next day, and 
thirty-one were wounded more or less severely, 
One of the stipulations of the treaty was, that 
‘the prisoners of war taken on either side should 
be restored, as soon as practicable, after the 
ratification of the treaty,” and, in face of this 
stipulation, these men were massacred. In nume- 
rous houses in America, the names of these un- 
fortunate men are pasted on the walls; and in 
the American Almanacks is recorded the anniver- 
sary of the Massacre of Dartmoor. 

But to come to the defeats sustained by our 
armies. An attack upon Baltimore was made on 
the 12th September 1814, by Admiral Cochrane, 
with a fleet of forty sail, sixteen frigates and 
bombketches, and a land force of 8000 soldiers 
and marines, under the command of General 
Ross. The country people having, however, 
flocked into the town, some from a distance of 
150 miles, the assailants were defeated with great 
slaughter, and General Ross killed. At San- 
dusky, Major Croghan, an American of twenty- 
one years of age, with 160 Kentucky volunteers, 
and one six-pounder—his only defence being a 
ditch hastily thrown up—defeated General 
Proctor, at the head of 500 regulars, 700 Indians, 
many pieces of cannon, and several gun-boats, 
driving the British and Indians into the woods, 
But the defence of New Orleans, by Andrew 
Jackson, is, probably, the most decisive proof on 
record of the inferiority of mercenaries, however 
well disciplined, and however much service they 
may have seen in the field, to freemen. The 


assiilants, on that occasion, were the clite of the 
British—the veterans of the wars of the French 
Revolution ; their antagonists were Backwoods- 
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men, merchants, their clerks and servants, who 
had never been opposed to anenemy. The only 
defence of the city consisted of a parapet made 
of bales of cotton, barrels of sugar, flour, and 
other merchandise, and a ditch hastily thrown 
up. The British were provided with numerous 
gun-boats, cannon, congreve rockets, and bomb- 
shells, The Americans had little to aid them 
but their stout hearts and trusty rifles. The 
number of the British soldiers was little inferior 
to that of the armed Americans. The result of 
the engagement was, that, although the British 
troops behaved with the utmost gallantry, re- 
turning, with the most undaunted step, re- 
peatedly to the charge, they were driven back 
with the loss of 2000 men, nearly one-half of 
whom were left dead on the field of battle, while 
General Jackson’s loss was “ seven killed and six 
wounded.” There is one atrocity connected with 
the attack on New Orleans that cannot be passed 
over. It has again and again been repeated in 
the American accounts of this affair, that the 
watchword of the day of the British army, was 
“¢« Booty and Beauty ;’ that this information 
was obtained from prisoners, and confirmed by 
the books of two of the orderly sergeants taken in 
battle, which contained recorded proof of the 
fact.” Now, this is a matter which can very 
easily be disproved, if not true ; for the watch- 
word—that is, the parole and countersign—are 
given out every day by every officer commanding 
a corps; the sergeants then write the words 
down in their orderly-books ; so that the pro- 
duction of the orderly-books of any of the corps 
which were employed at the attack on New 
Orleans, would prove what the watchword really 
was. But, although it has been repeatedly con- 
tradicted that it was “ Booty and Beauty,” the 
orderly-books have never yet been publicly pro- 
duced, 

The laurels of our navy suffered no_ less 


At the outbreak of the war, nobody in Britain 
doubted that the British navy, then consisting 
of a thousand ships of war, would send “the 
half-a-dozen fir frigates, with bits of striped 
bunting flying at their mast-heads,” as Canning 
contemptuously styled the American navy, in 
the course of the summer, into the English ports. 
Great was the astonishment and dismay, when 
the accounts of the capture of the Guerriere by 
he American frigate Constitution, reached 
Europe. This was the first fair trial with the 
“bits of bunting.” Within thirty minutes after 
the vessels came alongside of each other, the 
Guerriere surrendered—the Americans having, 
in that short space of time, shot away her mizen, 
main, and fore-mast, and every spar, except the 
bowsprit ; shot and drowned thirty-nine men, 
and wounded sixty-two; with a loss, on their 
part, of only seven killed and sevenwounded. The 
next “ fir” frigate which tried its strength with 
the British navy, was the United States, of forty- 
four guns, and 478 men, commanded by Captain 
Decatur. On the 25th October 1812, he fell in 
with the Macedonian frigate of 38 guns and 300 





men—a new frigate, only four months from the 
dock ; and in half an hour she was taken, with 
the loss of 104 men killed and wounded, and of 
her mizen-mast, fore, and maintop-masts, main- 
yard, and so much damaged in the hull, that the 
Americans had much difficulty in towing their 
prize into port. Another proceeding on the 
part of one of the “ bits of striped bunting,” was 
the knocking to pieces of the British frigate 
Java, by the Constitution, on the coast of Brazil, 
The English Captain, Lambert, with sixty of his 
crew, were killed, and 170 wounded; and the 
ship was so completely destroyed, that the 
Americans, after setting the crew on shore, set 
fire to her. 

Another gallant action of the Constitution, was 
the capture of two ships of war, one mounting 
34, the other 26 guns, off Madeira. The Ameri- 
cans lost three killed and twelve wounded. The 
British thirty-five killed, forty-two wounded, 
and 313 taken prisoners. The Constitution 
brought both her prizes from Madeira to Boston, 
across the whole Atlantic, without molestation 
from any of the British cruisers which covered 
the seas. 

While such disasters were experienced at sea, 
it fared no better with the British on the North 
American lakes. On 10th September 1813, the 
American Commodore Percy, with two twenty 
gun ships and a few small vessels, carrying in all 
fifty-four guns, captured the whole of Commo- 
dore Barclay’s squadron, on Lake Erie, con- 
sisting of five vessels carrying sixty-three guns, 
and a more numerous crew than the American 
vessels, But perhaps one of the most remark- 
able instances of what can be effected by deter- 
mined courage and coolness, over overwhelming 
number and strength, was shewn by the com- 
mander, Samuel C. Reid, and crew of the brig, 
General Armstrong, an American privateer car- 
rying only one gun, which was attacked by the 


severely than those of our army in that contest. | boats ot’ the British brig Carnation, in the har- 


bour of Fayal. The Americans repulsed four 
different attacks, and took several of the boats of 
their assailants. The commander and crew did 
not abandon the vessel until they received a 
message from the commander of the British ves- 
sel, that he would destroy the town rather than 
lose the privateer—and not until several houses 
had been destioyed by cannon shot from the Car- 
nation, and many of the inhabitants wounded. 
The loss on the part of the Americans, was two 
killed, and seven wounded ; of the British, 12° 
killed, and 130 wounded. 

These defeats, so unexpected by the people of 
Britain, and so husuiliating to the navy, rendered 
it absolutely neces:iary to endeavour to gain at 
least one victory. ‘I'he Shannon, therefore, being 
selected from the who.'e British navy, and manned 
with a crew of picked men, challenged the Che- 
sapeake, commanded bv Captain Lawrence, then 
lying at Boston. ‘The :\merican commander Ws 
killed at the outset of the engagement, and hee 
Chesapeake was taken, wth a loss of 145 kille 


and wounded ; the British however, losing tn 
fewer than ninety-four—a singular contrast, 
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as far. as regards the loss of men, compared with 
the loss of the American ships when victorious. 
But, such as the victory was, it created nearly as 
much exultation and joy in Britain, as the vic- 
tories of Camperdown, Trafalgar, or the Nile ; 
und Broke, the captain of the Shannon, had the 
formal thanks of the Board of Admiralty ten- 
dered to him, and was created a baronet by the 
King, for taking one ship equal in strength to 
his own, Alas for the shades of Howe and 
Nelson ! 

The summary of the whole of this thirty 
months’ war, so inglorious and disastrous to the 
British navy, for it was the first time their con- 
querors had seen an enemy, was as follows:— 
‘he number of British ships and vessels of war 
in commission was 534, of which seventy-two were 
of the line, and manned by 75,000 sailors. The 
Americans had thirty ships and vessels of war, not 
one of them of the line; and 8000 seamen. 
the British took from the Americans seven- 
teen vessels of war, with 304 guns, and 2555 
men; the Americans took from the British 
twenty-nine vessels of war, with 506 guns, and 
3721 men. This is pretty good work for half a 
dozen fir frigates, with bits of striped bunting at 
their topmasts, in two years and a half, and 
manned by merchant sailors. 

We think, therefore, that, if force is resorted 
to against the Canadians, it is an exceedingly 
doubtful matter, whether, with their rivers, lakes, 
and impenetrable forests, the assistance they are 
likely to receive from numerous quarters, and with 
that courage and resolution which the feeling of 
being the victims of oppression and injustice gives 
—their conquest is likely to be citherspeedy, easy, 
or obtained without the sacrifice of much blood 
and treasure. The Whigs and Tories, who agree 
so well when any measures for the coercion of the 
people are in progress, should consider what effect 
is likely to be produced on the masses of Great 
sritain and Ireland, by the spectacle of a strug- 
gle carried on by their brethren and relations in 
North America, against the despotism of the 
aristocracy, the supporters and abettors of the 
pension list, the corn-laws, and the numerous 
other abuses with which all but the highest 
classes in every part of the British dominions, 
abroad and at home, are oppressed. 

But the details we have given are more im- 
portant in another point of view. The chief 
avowed pretence set up for maintaining our enor- 
mous army and navy in time of peace, is the 
pretended necessity of being at all times ready to 
defend the country from foreign invasion. Of 
our total revenue of forty-five millions, two-thirds 
are expended in paying the interest of the debt ; 
that debt, and the loss of hundreds of millions 
besides, drawn from the people by a grinding 
taxation, being the bitter fruits we have to shew 
of the unjust wars in which we have almost con- 
stantly—-since our form of government became 
an Oligarchy in 1688—been engaged. Of the 
fifteen millions remaining, five millions and a- 
half are expended on the army, a million and 


a-half upon the Ordnance, and four millions and 
¥O, XLVIL—VOL, IV, 





a-half on the navy ; in all, ELEVEN MILLIONS AND 
A-HALF: so that, out of the enormous revenue 
of this kingdom, raised by a taxation which re- 
quires every man to work at least one-third of 
the day for government, only two millions and 
a-half are laid out upon the civil government, 
of which the King alone receives half a million, 
the rest of the Royal Family another half, and 
the great proportion of the remainder is wasted 
on the holders of those gewgaw offices, the natural 
and constant appendages, or more properly es- 
sentials, of monarchical government, in all ages 
and in every part of the globe. Protection 
against robbers, thieves, injury from mobs, pes- 
tilential diseases, justice from our courts of law, 
roads, harbours, light-houses, the government 
does not afford us out of its ample resources : 
all these, and numerous other things which are 
essential, not merely to the enjoyment of human 
life, but essential to the very existence of man 
in a state of civilization, are paid for by additional 
local taxation, in the form of rogue-money, jail 
assessments, road-money, bridge-money, cholera. 
tax, mob-money, police-assessments, fees to offi- 
cers of courts of justice, harbour-dues, light- 
house dues, and the infinite contrivances by 
which the masses are swindled out of their 
money for the benefit of the Oligarchy. The 
Tories say truly that Britain is the wonder of 
the world. 

Now, from the facts we have given, and the 
numerous other instances that will occur to any 
one in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
history of this or other countries, we think it 
is established, that standing armies are never 
required for the defence of any country against 
foreign invasion. We do not dispute that small 
armies have succeeded in conquering and keep- 
ing possession of populous nations; but such 
cases are to be found only where the nations were 
under a bad and despotic system of government, 
and where, whatever might be its external form— 
whether an empire, a monarchy, or a republic— 
the great body of the people were oppressed and 
trodden under foot by the few. Wherever this 
is the case, the people have nothing to fight for ; 
and any feeling of disgrace or apprehension of 
injury from a conquest by foreigners, is over- 
borne by the hope that a change of masters will 
bring better things, and by the gratification of 
the feeling of revenge in seeing those who have 
so long acted the part of oppressors, oppressed 
in their turn. 

But, whatever may be thought of these specu- 
lations, it is high time that the people of this 
country should consider whether they are to 
continue for ever to pay eight millions a-year 
for the support, in idleness and in a time of 
peace, of an army of 100,000 men, kept for 
no other purpose than to maintain the corrup- 
tions of the State, to enforce the exactions of 
the tax-gatherer, and to preserve the unjust 
privileges of the Aristocracy. : 

To return to Canada: it is now plain that 
Lord John Russell's coercive resolut were 


| not only a crime, but, what goveraments regard 
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as still worse, a blunder. ‘The Melbourne  countryand the colonies should part good friends, 
Ministry must retrace its steps, otherwise the instead of bitter enemies ; and that the people of 
Canadas are lost to this country. Itis true, that Britain should be saved the shame of being shewn 
it is scarcely possible that Britain could long to have a government capable of repeating the 
retain these colonies ; nor is it desirable that , tyrannical and foolish conduct which, sixty years 
she should, for they are a source of loss, instead | ago, was followed by results so disgraceful to the 





of gain. But it is very desirable that the mother 
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British name. 


NATIONAL VERSUS STATE EDUCATION #* 


Tue public mind has of late received a strong 
bias towards what is termed National Education ; 
although Siare Epvcarion might be considered 


the more accurate name for that projected sys- | 


tem which is to redeem the People from all their 


sufferings and miseries—develope their natural | 


powers and capacities to the utmost—raise them 


in the moral and intellectual scale—fit them for | 
the adequate discharge of their duties as citizens | 


—and, finally, ensure them the greatest possible 
amount of individual and social happiness. In 
brief, the contemplated system of education is to 
qualify the People for every public and private 
education of their children, ‘That duty was for- 
the priesthood, or the Church. Their influence 
has perished ; and for obvious reasons it is now 
held expedient, by sume persons, that it be 
transferred to the State. 

There was a time, and that not long since, 
when many excellent persons doubted the pro- 
priety of giving the mass of the People any edu- 
cation ; and the last thing that will be admitted 
by such individuals, is the capacity and right 
of the People to administer this most import- 
ant branch of their own affairs. From the 
zeal of some of the modern apostles of Sate, 
alias National Education—an education, namely, 
which the Government shall not only originate 
and set in motion, but continue to direct and 
control, and, in fact, substantially adn.inister 
according to its own good will and pleasure—it 
might be concluded, that every evil in the moral 
and physical condition of the inhabitants of these 
islands, is attributable to the State not having 
interfered earlier to compel their education, and 
to the consequent imperfect modes of tuition, or 
the teial want of all education. Yet it is, at the 
same time, not very consistently affirmed, that 
no education at all would often be better than that 
which the people contrive to pick up for them- 
selves ; as it is only calculated to cramp or distort 
the intellect, and fill the young mind with con- 
ceit and sectarian prejudice. 


master, than the Schoolmaster has the power to 





* .ducation Reform. By Thomas Wyse, Esq., M. P.— 


National Education, By Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx.— | 


Report on The State of Public Education in Prussia. 
By M. Victor Cousin.—Present State and Prospects of 
National Education. 
Education ; or, the Normal School Manual. By Henry 
Dunn, Secretary to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, &c. &c. &e. 


Sanguine specu- , 
lators probably expect more from the School- | 


By Frederick Hill.—Popular | 


bestow, even with all the admirable applianess 
| and means which they would lay to his hand; and 
_ some of them look for much more from the inter- 
ference of the State, than we consider it desira!;}e 
or wholesome for the People to receive. [ny 
every condition of society, barbarous or half- 
| civilized, (for a fully civilized society will edu- 
cate itself,) popular education, whether secular 
or religious, has ever been kept as much as possi- 
ble in the hands of power. The chief trained 
his followers or vassals to arms; while the war. 
songs, maxims, and traditions of his bardsand wise 


men, created and regulated public opinion—thus 


duty, save, it would seem, superintending the | moulding the general mind to his purposes. 


Until the Reformation, the Catholic clergy were 


merly discharged, where recognised at all, by the sole medium of the scanty measure of edu. 


cation given either to priests or laymen. Their 

authority or influence naturally devolved to the 

Reformed English clergy, who have, as a body, 
taken a still less fatherly charge of public edu- 
cation. 

There might originally have been fitness in the 
power assumed by the clergy in Scotland, or en- 
trusted to them by the laws, in the co-existing 
state of society; but, in its natural progress, 
<cience and knowledge, widely diffused, have out- 
grownthecontrol ofthose venerable guardians and 
directors, whose wisdom and attainments the age 
has long ago overtaken, if not outstripped. A 
higher knowledge, together with the spread of 
that bitter but useful offspring of Establishment, 
Dissent, has, in every intelligent community, 
virtually put an end to the power of the State 
Church over elementary education. No one 
now dreams of the principle of Lord Brougham’s 
Education Bill of 1820; but must the power 
which the Church of the State cannot be allowed 
to monopolize, for this reason, or for any good 
reason whatever, be therefore made over to the 

State in its separate capacity? This now seems 
the prevailing notion among the more prominent 
and influential educators. ‘The tutors are to be 
changed from the spiritual to the lay ; but the 
| condition of the People’s pupilage is to have no 
end. A nation never comes of age ; it is incapable 
of reaching the years of discretion; it is never 
| equal to the management of its own affairs. 
| To National Education—education for all— 
_ universal, ample, liberal—enlightened and gener- 
ous in spirit, and endowed with the means of 
effective and permanent operation—we profess 
ourselves to be as ardently devoted as any of 
those advocates of State Education, who, probably 
with the best intentions in the world, but with 
precipitate and one-sided views, would, as ¢ 
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appears to us, rashly throw education out of the 
Chureh frying-pan into the State fire. 

It is, at all events, proper to examine whether 
the system recommended by Mr Wyse, and 
the many respectable gentlemen, Liberals and 
Tories, who have constituted themselves into a 
“ Central Society for Education,” be worthy of 
the support of men calmly looking before and 
after, and of the acceptance of the nation; or 
whether the purposed State machinery—though 
the end may not be foreseen, by the inventors— 
may not work so as to fetter the free course of 
social action, and arrest the natural progress of 
improvement, already immensely accelerated in 
this country: inshort, whether the proposed sys- 
tem of education might not proveas fallacious, and 
as inadequate to the end contemplated as another 
Reform. That admitted failure should teach 
caution and vigilance in considering a measure of 
equal if not of greater importance. ‘The Govern- 
ment, animated by a sincere desire to put an end, 
or nearly so, to boroughmongering, and amend 
the national representation, devised a plan 
which, with its adjuncts, hastens to convert the 
whole agricultural districts of the empire into 
one vast warren of vassal-voters, depending on 
Whig and Tory chiefs. 

We are not aware that the bulk of the people 
have yet paid much attention to Mr Wyse’s, or 
to the Central Society’s projected plan of State 
Education ; but we are quite satisfied that they 
cannot have deliberately examined its objects and 
probable consequences ; although from some quar- 
ters the popular outcry for education appears to 
second views whose soundness it is our purpose to 
investigate inthisarticle. Like the Israelites of 
old, who demanded a kirz to go out before them, 
in the manner of the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, and who were cursed in the granted 
prayer, Englishmen, we are told, demand for 
their country a system nearly similar in cha- 
racter and tendency to that adopted by Prussia, 
a military despotic State, and by France; and 
one armed with powers not inferior, though they 
may be alittle more delicately veiled, and might, 
at the outset, be more cautiously put forth, 
Some of the modern educators contend openly 
for the Prussian system, without hinting a fault 
in any part of an organization which they con- 
sider so admirable ; and we own that we cannot 
perceive how, in legislating fur England and 
the English People, it would be possible to ap- 
proximate more closely to that system than Mr 
Wyse has done in his recommendations and rea- 
sonings. He recognises, to the utmost extent, 
that new creation, a Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, appointed of course by the Crown; a Central 
Board, similarly appointed ; State-pay, State. 
trained teachers, to be appointed to the schools 
by the State, or by its creature, the Board ; a 
State-framed course of study and methods of 
instruction ; and, finally, State-made class-books, 
or those bearing the imprimatur of the State. 
The People are certainly to have some counter- 
balancing influence, and the honour of contri- 
buting the funds, both, direetly, by a rate im- 





posed, and through the State, from the national 
revenue or public property ; but it will be easily 
seen who is to hold the lion’s share of powey, Be- 
fore*we are done, however, we shall describe the 
precise extent of power which Mr Wyse and 
some of his coadjutors would allow to the People 
themselves in working out the grand scheme of 
education. They are not unaware of the im. 
mense power to be intrusted to the Government 
by their semi-Prussian plan; but the correct- 
ive of this, as in all other cases of overween. 
ing power, is that beautiful abstraction, minis. 
terial responsibility—responsibility to Parlia- 
ment! There may come atime when the People 
may safely confide in this security against the 
abuses of power. We had hoped for it ere 
now ; but it has not vet arrived—if it has not 
receded much farther of within the last two 
years. 

The first paper in the Report of the Central 
Society is written by Mr Duppa, the Honorary 
Secretary, and editor of the volume. It gives 
an account of the objects of this new confeder- 
ation of educators, many of whom are also legis- 
lators, and, as we believe, entirely in the dark as to 
most of the objects of the body with which they 
have connected theirnames, Nothing, however, 
can be more praiseworthy in purpose, or ex- 
cellent in adaptation, than the general scope 
ef these objects. To them we may again re- 
turn, in connexion with really National Educa- 
tion; at present, we restrict our attention to the 
proposed administrative department, which it is 
a bounden duty to place fairly before the public. 

In the preliminary paper, Mr Duppa, after 
denouncing the present unrestrained system of 
education in England, where it is set forth as an 
evil, that “each school acts independently of 
every other, and uncontrolled by any external 
power,” states the objects of the Society, in these 
terms :-— 

For improvements to be generally and simultaneously 
adopted, so that the whole of the next generation should 
have the full advantage of them, they must be enforced, 
and this by the State. There are, no doubt, evils attend. 
ing this, as, for instance, the great powers which would 
Le given to Government; but, if the Government be re- 
sponsible, can its power be too great? It is the execution 
of the will of the nation; should it not be efficient ? 
Again, if all the schools were to be upon one plan, and 
under one general direction, it may be urged, and with 
reason, that there would be a stagnation of all improve- 
ment, as no individual could then try those experiments 
which his own observation and practice would suggest, 
This is a serious difficulty ; but it appears to be obviated 
by the arrangements which have been adopted in Prussia. 

Mr Duppa then describes the Prussian system 
of tolerance, but not fully, and therefore not 
fairly :— 

“ Not only,” (as will be seen in the Report) says Mrs 
Austin,® “is every parent at full liberty to educate his 
children either in his own house, or at a private school, 
or at the schools provided by the State, but these latter 
schools are not even bound to any particular books or 
modes of tuition, in order, as the law expresses it, to im- 
pose no shackles on the constant onward course of 
provement, The choice of books is left to the masters 


and the local committees appointed by Government for 
the immediate superintendence of schools, and consisting 





~~ © Mrs Austin’s Translation of Cousin’ Report, 
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chiefly of fathers of families resident in the parish which 
supports the school, The conferences of schoolmasters, 
(who must all have obtained certificates of capacity,) 
which, though voluntary, are encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, are also for the express purpose of comparing their 
views and their experience, and thus carrying forward 
the improvement of the schools,’’ 

There is, we admit, gracious indulgence in the 
Prussian Government allowing Jews to have 
schools of their own, and rich parents to educate 
their children at home; but it should have been 
added that every private school is placed under 
surveillance ; and so many obstacles are presented 
by the examinations, certificates, and licenses, 
in passing the ordeal of the State functionaries, 
that it seems to us impossible for any private 
individual to establish a school. No one could, 
whose opinions are in the least obnoxious to the 
Government. Even pastors and public teachers 
must pass throughthe same ordeal before they are 
permitted to give private instruction ; and when 
Mr Duppa cites the above passage, in which the 
free choice of books is graciously permitted, he 
omits the saving clause or condition, attached to 
the permission, which is completely destructive 
of its spirit :— 

The superintendence of private establishments has 
relation to the discipline and to the progress of instruc- 
tion in general. The particular plan of tuition, the 
choice of books, of methods, and the rules of the school, 
shall be left to the masters and mistresses; but, even in 
these, the spontaneous suggestions of an enlightened 
superintendence may be of service. Should anything, 
however, be discovered, calculated to lead youth astray, 
or to endanger their morality or piety—should it be found 
that bad masters or bad books are employed, the in- 
spectors shall remonstrate; and if these remonstrances 
do not avail to remove the evil, their duty then is to 
demand an investigation by the provincial consistories, 
and, after such investigation, these shall have power, 
upon sufficient reasons, to withdraw the license and shut 
up the school. The establishment of a school of any 
other degree than that specified in the license ia strictly 
forbidden. Those who have obtained a license to esta- 

blish certain schools, and wish to establish others, must 
pass through a new examination, and must apply for 
that purpose to the provincial consistories, The directors 
and directresses of private establishments in large towns, 
may receive as many pupils as choose to come to them, 
so long as this is of no disadvantage to their schoo].— 
Cousin’s Report. 

Such is the scope given to competition by the 
system we are called on to admire ; and it does 
not stop here. The private teachers are bound 
to send notice of their change of residence— 
bound to give “ exact information of their 
terms,” though kindly permitted to fix or remit 
them at discretion. “ They shall,” above all, 
** give no religious instruction without the per- 
mission of the ecclesiastical authorities; and 
whenever they send away assistants, or engage 
new ones, they shall inform their superinten- 
dent.” Even such old ladies and gentlemen as, 
in the neighbourhood of all our schools, receive, 
us boarders, boys and girls attending schools, 
must be examined and licensed. Dames’-schools 
are under strict inspection, and teachers, giving 
private lessons by the hour, must first obtain a 
Certificate. We venture to predict that the State 
Schools, the National Schools of Prussia, will 


competition ; nor the public either injured or 
benefited by any innovation of the established 
system. 

The advocates for a system of education ap- 
proaching as closely to that adopted in Prussia, 
and latterlyin France, as manufacturing interests 
and national spirit will permit, all set out by 
assuming that the People are utterly incapable 
of managing any extensive system themselves ; 
and that, without a general common organiza- 
tion, and a central power lodged in the State, and 
ramifying in every direction, National Education 
is an impossible good. We take leave to think 
that these writers, almost without exception, sup- 
pose a lower state of the general mind, a much 
inferior condition of intelligence, practical sense, 
and even actual acquirement, than there is reason 
to admit. Hence, however, the unanimous con- 
clusion, that, though the people may perform 
every other function, legislate and administer 
in all local affairs; choose members of Parlia. 
ment, and of their respective municipal govern- 
ments ; act in the hundred new affairs arising 
from modern civilization, which require largely 
developed faculties, of varied kind—in their 
benefit clubs, Mechanics’ Institutions, Reform 
Associations, Popular Lectures, Subscription 
Libraries, Voluntary Churches—in their con- 
certs, and Soirees, and co-operative efforts after 
social good—they not only are, but must for ever 
remain, unworthy of administering, by direct 
agency, a well-matured plan of national ele- 
mentary education. This seems the more singu- 
lar from being urged at a period when the 
increase of knowledge among the lower classes, 
is confessed to have outstripped that of any 
other class of the community, not excepting the 
well-instructed portion of the middle class. The 
bar, the pulpit, the medical school, certainly do 
not surpass, if they even equal those of fifty 
years ago. The aristocracy, as a body, have 
merely changed one form of frivolity for another; 
the People alone, and those who, impelled by 
them, must move onward, have advanced, and 
that by long and rapid strides. Among those 
carried forward, is the Schoolmaster. Let his 
way be further prepared—levelled, smoothed, 
made pleasant, and even flowery. We are the 
warm friends of education, and our sole object 
is, how education may be best promoted. 

An urgent argument for educating the People 
by a State medium, is that they may learn to 
use their self-acquired knowledge and newly- 
acquired political power beneficially for them- 
selves and for their betters. This is, at least, 4 
tacit admission that the knowledge and the 
power are their own achievement, and obtained 
independently of State interference. But if, 
unaided, and while politically crushed and im- 
poverished by excessive taxation and unwise 
restrictions upon their industry, the People, as- 
sisted by voluntary benevolence, have done so much 
for themselves, is this the crisis for their rulers to 
step in and assume the sole direction of their ie 
ther course of action in educating their children‘ 
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ing, we earnestly contend for Education Reform— 
for a system not only good but really National, 
because comprehending the whole; but we shall 
no more give it that honourable name, until, 
having been approved by the majority of the 
nation, it shall be, as far as possible, administered 
by the People—the householders—in their towns 
and parishes, than we shall call a parliament 
national, of which the crown should nominate the 
members. 

It seems not a little remarkable that, both 
in Prussia and France, power over education 
is sought to be withdrawn from the Church, 
only to be transferred to the State. In Prussia, 
the Minister of Public Instruction is also the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and of Medical 
Science ; the one function, in fact, comprehends 
the others. In Cousin’s “ Report,” and espe- 
pecially in his recommendations and suggestions 
to the Minister of Public Instruction in his own 
country, considerable jealousy of the clergy is 
betrayed. He did not see his way in getting 
wholly rid of their interference ; but their power, 
apnihilated in Prussia, is severely crippled by 
the French system. He accuses them of in- 
difference to education—which is unjust; they 
are bigoted, but not indifferent—and, what is 
worse, they are generally Carlists. It was alike 
dangerous to the Government to exasperate or 
to give them power. He advises—‘‘We must 
have the clergy; we must neglect nothing to 
bring them into the path towards which every- 
thing urges them to turn—both their obvious 
interest, and their sacred calling, and the ancient 
services which their order rendered to the cause 
of civilization in Europe.” 

Cousin farther urges the policy as well as 
honesty of making Christianity the basis of 
popular instruction, and hopes the clergy may 
be won. Much was already gained ; and—, 

The higher clergy are yours by your power of nomina- 
tion, and by their temporal interests, By degrees they 
will come into your views. Meantime, let us watch 
them; but treat them with respect, and with regard for 
their interests and their office. Let us throw open our 
schools to them, for we have nothing to conceal ; let us 
call upon them to co-operate in the holy work we are 
undertaking. If, after all we can do, they refuse their 
assistance, we shall have vindicated our prudence and 
fulfilled our duty. The rest is in the hand of Providence, 
veiled amid the impenetrable destinies of European 
society. 

While these things are passing abroad, it is 
yet more remarkable that some of the persons 
at home who are the most desirous to dissolve 
the unholy union of Cuurcu and Srare, are 
making every effort to see consummated the 
equally itlomened union of Stare and Scuoot. 
When will the People be deemed capable of 
walking in safety without the leading-strings of 
Government ? 

A struggle has long been going on between 
the State-Church and the Liberal party, for 
which should get education into their hands, 
and thus engross the formation of public opinion. 
It came to a kind of drawn battle between 
the Bell and Lancaster systems, between the 





British and Foreign, and the National schools, 
which is again renewed in another form, and 
subsidiary to the grand question of State Educa- 
tion. Mr Simpson of Edinburgh, a sturdy advo- 
cate of the projected State system in its most 
unqualified form, stated, in evidence before the 
Education Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the Established clergy of Scotland are at 
present drawing both infant and normal schools 
entirely intotheir own hands. In Glasgow alone, 
the six infant schoolsestablished are, every one, by 
his statement, directed by the Established clergy ; 
and those directors who were Dissenters, have 
withdrawn. The Normal School of Glasgow, the 
first, if not the only seminary of this useful kind 
established in Scotland, was projected, and is 
managed by violent Churchmen, lay and clerical. 
It will, in all probability, send out some well- 
qualified elementary teachers, and, most cer- 
tainly, many flaming anti-Catholic propagandists 
of Endowments and Toryism. Yet Mr Wyse, 
who is not so well acquainted, either with the laws 
regarding education in Scotland, or its actual 
state, sees, in the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church, an instrument ready prepared for ad- 
ministering national education in Scotland! He 
must be quite unaware of the existence ef another 
weighty aggregation of pastors —the United 
Associate Synod, or convocation of the great body 
of Scottish Dissenters, who might and ought to 
claim equal powers, should ever the question 
be stirred. 

There is solace in the belief that sectarian jeal- 
ousy, and, above all, the ambition of the domi- 
nant sects in England and Scotland, will delay 
the settlement of this momentous question, 
until the People shall have time to consider an- 
other danger, which is at present lost sight of in 
the dust raised by noisy clerical combatants. 
The Church of England will tolerate no system 
which is not made subservient to imbuing the 
young mind with Church-of-Englandism, doc- 
trinal and political ; the Kirk of Scotland, none 
which does not confess it the Church par eacellence, 
in virtue of its tenets, and which does not own 
its right to endowments ; while the State steps in, 
after the boasted example of Prussia and France, 
and claims for itself the office of educating its 
subjects, according to its own notions of what is 
best fitted for training good citizens, too well 
instructed to be misled by political intriguers, or 
to follow demagogues and visionaries. Yes! one 
strong argument employed to shew that the 
People require to be guided to knowledge by the 
State direction-post, is the aptness of the mul- 
titude to be misled. 

Mr Wyse pleads the cause of the People 
against those who accuse them of following de- 
magogues, and throwing themselves into the 
arms of the first intriguer who flatters or excites 
them ; but he rests his argument or apology upon 
a humiliating foundation. He says, we wrong 
them, when, having withheld education, we 
blame the effects of their ignorance. By de- 
priving them of education, we disqualify them 
for managing for themselves—we render them 
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childish, by treating them as children.—But is 
this mode of treatment to be remedied by tak- 
ing their education out of their own hands ? Be- 
sides, we cannot at once allow that the multitude 
are so very easily misled as is alleged. It occurs 
to us that the People are peculiarly keen and 
sagacious in discovering who are their real friends, 
and in penetrating the true motives of those 
who pretend to be their friends. The No-Popery 
mobs of Lord George Gordon, and the Church. 
and-King mobs of Birmingham and other places, 
forty and fifty years ago, were sufficiently be- 
sotted ; but, since that period, where have we 
seen any extraordinary excitement among the 
People, which did not proceed from a reasonable 
cause, however violent orunwisethe manifestations 
of their displeasure might sometimes be? Even 
the mobs of Wilkes were animated by the rude 
instincts of liberty struggling with power. The 
principal “ intriguers’ and demagogues of our 
own day, the idols of the People, have been, we 
think, Sir Francis Burdett—only, hewever, 
while he wes able to deceive them; Lord 
Brougham—who surely deserved all their admir- 
ation and confidenee ; Cobbett, Major Cart- 
wright, O’Connell, Mr Hume, and, ut the lowest 
pitch, Orator Hunt, who certainly for a time led 
the more turbulent divison of ‘‘ the fierce demo- 
eracy.” Among their other favourites, were Lord 
Folkstone, Earl Grey—and Lord Cochrane, when 
their generous sympathies were enlisted in his fa- 
vour by what seemed persecution. Looking back 
on recent history, it strikes us that the People 
choose their favourites (and even their news- 
papers) and bestow their approbation, always 
from purer, and generally from more intelligent 
motives than those which enchain the worshippers 
of Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, the Bishop 
of Exeter, or even the Duke of Wellington. 


State interference and domination—theedueation 
of their children. 

Mr Wyse, in descanting on popular igno- 
rance, gives a highly-exaggerated picture of 
what the popular election of a schoolmaster 
would be, in proof that the Government ought 
to appoint all teachers, aiter having trained 
them in the normal! schools—the People, how- 
ever, having a veto, or the power of rejection, it 
is not said how often. He is a Liberal, if not a 
Radical, and dves he not see thet, if the People 
are really in the degraded mental and mora] 
condition he describes, the argument would be 
fatal against any farther extension of the suf- 
frage? Yet he passes many eulogiums upon the 
intelligence and high moral condition of the 
masses both of England and Ireland, contrast- 
ing the bloodless triumphs of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, the attainment of Emancipation, and 
the Reform Bill, with the sancuinary Revolution 
of France, and truly declering that our deliver- 
ance, our revolution, might have been achieved 
2 century or two earlier, but not thus peace- 
fully. Strange arguments these, however, in 
demonstration of the People requiring State 
tutelage. In England and Scotland, popular 
municip:l government has placed the choice and 
appointment of clergymen, professors, and the 
teachers of grammar schools, in the hands of 
Town Councils elected by the people. Ireland 
demands, and must obtain, the same rights of 
local self-government; and this is the epoch 
at which elementary education must revert to 
the State, and «a centralized system! The protec- 
tion, encouragement, and enlightened influence 
of Government, is not enough; it must monopo- 
lize all power, because the People are not worthy 
of becoming its depository, from incapacity, 
which is to have no limit. 

The antiquated, and, as we had fancied, ex- 





They love those who seek their good, or who 
seem to seek it ; and they are rarely deceived. 
We deny that they are even fickle. ‘They never 
desert those who have not first deserted them ; 
and now they begin to rely more and more upon 
themselvesalone. The earnest cry of the People, 
since their minds were stirred by the American 
and French Revolutions, has incessantly been— 
«Oh, who will shew us good!” and they have, 
like drowning men, sometimes caught at straws ; 
but, upon the whole, who can deny that, in almost 
every instance, their confidence was well-placed, 
while their impulses were ever in the right direc- 
tion. Burdett is, perhaps, the most flagrant in- 
stance of their liability to be mistaken ; but that 
hollow, vainglorious, and. weakly-principled in- 
dividual, now the idol of the “better orders,” 
deceived himself before he was able to deceive 
the People. They might have seen this, and 
have cast him off sooner ; but there was virtue 
in their lingering regrets. We contend, then, 
that the facility with which the multitude are 
said to lend themselves to intriguers and dema- 
gogues, is no proof of their wanting either the 
sagacity or knowledge necessary to manage their 
own affairs ; and, above all, under the requisite 
enactments and sanctions of law, but without 


| pleded fallacy of the analogy of a government 
to the paternal relation, is brought forward in 
ull its beauty, in the argument for the State 
assuming, for their good, for the advantage of the 
family, the management of its humbler children. 

Jt is painful to speak in terms of severity 
of Mr Wyse’s administrative scheme, but yet a 
paramount duty. He has, by useful service, 
obtained a high name among the active friends of 
popular education ; and with his ideas of what 
a good education for the people ought to be, 
and his improved methods of communicating 
instruction, adopted from the best sources, we 
in general cordially agree. Many persons, how- 
ever, we imagine, speak eulogistically of Mr 
Wyse’s lucubrations on education, who probably 
know little about them. They display a mass 
of valuable knowledse, not very well digested— 
views not thoroughly matured, nor at all in 
harmony among themselves. We regret that it 
is chiefly to the peccant part of his bulky and 
comprehensive volume we must first direct 
attention ; the good can be delayed uninjured, 
and the bad must not longer be left unexposed. 
Some of our readers will feel surprised and 
startled by the doctrines which have proceeded 
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from a philosophical Reformer—a Whig-Radical 
legislator, and Liberal educator. They will 
perhaps doubt our assertions, as we at first 
coubted our own eyes, in reading opinions which 
the most thorough-going Conservative would 
cheerfully avouch. We must, therefore, muster 
a few proofs, Mr Wyse sets ont with three 
propositions:—Ist, That education shall be good ; 
2d, Universal ; and 3d, Provided with means for 
its efficiency and permanent support. With none 
of these propositions will any liberal man dis- 
agree, and on every one of them many of his 
subsidiary views and hints are either harmless 
or positively excellent. He does not, however, 
go so far as some of our philanthropists, who 
refuse to recognise, even in early childhood, or 
during the period of elementary education, any 
social grades in the schools for all; but, on the 
contrary, defines a point, and that not elevated, 
at which the intellectual education of the lower 
classes should stop. 

In a more enlarged spirit he contends that 
education should be in harmony with the advance 
of society, and with the new order of things. 
He foresees all the obstacles in the way of pro- 
gress, arising from secular interests, the struggle 
for power, and above all, sectarian jealousy in 
the Church and out of it. He is, however, for 
making a beginning and not delaying a measure of 
this importance for the settlement of either 
Chureh question or Poor-Law question. Educa. 
tion preceding poor-laws might, he imagines, 
tend to obviate their necessity. One of his 
postponed questions will, however, bear strongly 
on the permanent means for supporting an eili- 
cient and permanent system. Having ascer- 
tained what is required, the next question be- 
comes, how is the plan to be carried into effect, 
and whether the education is to be provided by 
“ the individual, the public, or the State’— 
by the People, the State, or both. 


People paying for all; first, through the Govern- 
ment, by means of the public revenue, or na- 
tional property of some sort ; and, secondly, hy 
a supplementary or local rate, to be levied ; the 
State, meanwhile, holding, as we intimated, the 
lion’s share of power, or indeed the whole power 
from beginning toend. Mr Wyse conceives it 


light in general that everything should be left | 


by Government to individual interest and capa- 
city—his only exception being education, He 
declaims eloquently upon the injurious tend- 


ency of Government protection of particular | 


manufactures, or interference with trades and 
occupations, save only the schoolmaster s. 

“ Why should education alone be made an 
object of government protection and manage- 
ment?” That is the question which we find 
answered by arguments the strongest possible 
for protection and endowment to some form of 
religion, declared by the State to be the best and 
holiest ; which the King at his coronation swears 
to maintain, while his Ministers repeat almost 
daily the adjuration. Yet Mr Wyse is the de- 


cided enemy of State religion. He places the 








oa 


matter fairly.—In the American States, all of 
which study to provide funds for the aid or sup- 
port of education, and especially in New York, 
where, partly in rivalry, we presume, of the 
native and vigorous growths of New England, 
education was endeavoured to be forced by the 
efforts of the Government, he owns that— 

Education did not advance faster, or was of a better 
character, than when left exclusively to its own efforts, 
In Sweden, the provinces where education is altogether in 
the hands of the people, and unaffected by any ministe- 
vial interference, bear a rather creditable comparison to 
those in which a contrary system prevails Inthe Ne- 
therlands, the philosophical colleges, avowed Government 
establishments, dil not succeed. Something of a similar 
remark has been mede on the Primary and Secondary 
Schools in France. But we need not travel for illustra. 
tions beyond Ireland. Her Government education, up to 
a late period, has been a series of failures. All this ren. 
cers at first sight dubious the policy of taking such in- 
stitutions out of the hands of individuals, to vest them, 
either partially or exclusively, is th hands of the Go- 
vernment. 

This is candidly stated, and seems 2 
beginning ; yet it is all gallantly surmounted by 
the advocate of State Education being pushed 
into a necessary despotism :— 

It is the duty of the legislator to see that the habits 
furmed be good habits; that they be formed with cer- 
tainty, and with as much rapidity as may be consistent 
with that certainty. It is his duty, if the people be 
reluctant or sluggish, to induce or compel the people to 
these habits, in the same manner that he requires from 
them other duties and sacrifices, equally 1ecessary for 
the good of all. No mercy is shewn in the hour of 
pestilential epidemic to the ease, pretensions, or scruples 
of the individual; all obstacles are swept away, an 
wisely swept away, before the paramount interests of the 
community. The uneducated may complain that they 
are compelled to education: the criminal might, with as 
good reason, complain that he is compelled to reform, 
The instructed and moral should not be exposed to the 
contagion either of ignorance or vice. If sacrifices are to 
be made, they should be made by those wha ought to 
make them: there is no reason why the sound and 
deserving should be surrendered to the caprices of the 
worthless and corrupt. ‘The very object of all govern- 


’ 
hopeless 
‘ 


He concludes that it should be by both—the | ment is nothing but this; and its goodness or badness is 
; cy : ~ | chiefly to be measured by the greater or less certainty in 


| effecting it. 


Courts of justice, the public force, prison 
discipline, are some of the means which it employs for 
this purpose; education aud religious instruction, others ; 
when well conducted, they are the most powerful of all. 
Indeed, the real power of any depends principally upon 
education. 

This is very plain speaking, and as good Tory- 
ism, as we take it, as need be propagated hy a 
Liberal, Certainly the Government is culled 
upon to institute courts of justice, prisons, and 
so forth, where they are required ; but this 
does not sanction the imposition of Star Cham- 
bers, Inquisitions, and Bastiles, nor yet super- 
fluous and much less injurious institutions of any 
kind. Again, the original, the beloved fallacy 
is brought forward, of governments being not 
merely paternal in tendency—kind, watchful, 
provident—but standing exactly in the relation 
of parents. Harsh, negligent, and tyrannical 
fathers have they been in the general experience 
of five thousand years ! 


Government has the experience and authority of a 
parent, and is calied on to begin. The theory which 
says, “‘ I will make no roads until there first shall be 
markets,” saysonly in other words—*“ 1] will make no 
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roadsiat nll.”* Wherever roads have been made, markets 
havelfellowed. The wholesome circulation has flowed, 
the moment the ligament has been taken off; industry 
has found a vent, capital a convenient investment. Had 
Government waited until the People had called for roads, 
until they had felt their necessity, or were provided with 
the means of making them, vears might have elapsed 
before the road would even have been thought of. 


This may be ; nor is it to Government making 
the road that we object, but to stationing police 
and toll-men upon it ; formed, asit is, afterall, out 
of the fruits of the children’s heritage. A pesti- 
lential epidemic is a false analogy: that attacks 
suddenly, and finds the public unprepared ; then 
the authorities must step in; the common safety 
demands it, and the common voice approves ; 
there is scarcely a minority. But what affinity has 
such a case to a permanent social want, like that of 
education ? But we want the road, the well-formed, 
spacious highway. Let it be Macadamized, if 
possible—shaded with trees—cooled with canals 
—made as attractive as possible ; though we do 
not choose-to be ordered to walk on it in a par- 
ticular pace or amble, or else betake ourselves 
to some paltry by-path, after paying for the form- 
ation of this national highway. 

Mr Wyse, with superfluous eloquence, proves 
“that men do not always know their own wants,” 
applying this to the indifference shewn by the 
People to education. They, at least, feel the 
want more strongly than at any former period. 
The very unthinking cry fora Minister of Public 
Instruction, with the regular staff of a central 
all-controlling Board, like those of France and 
Prussia, is one proof of the anxiety of some 
of the People for an extended system of educa- 
tion; and a far better is found in the ac- 
tual increase of schools, which, since 1820, have, 
in England, been doubled. State Education is 
chiefly demanded by the middle class, who have 
been read and lectured into its necessity ; but 
the artisans, the intelligent mechanics of the 
towns, demand that National Education shall be 
put upon a better footing—under the sanction of 
law, but administered, as far as possible, by 
those most interested—namely, the People them- 
selves, A State scheme must be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to those individuals who are alarmed 
to see the multitude escaping from the empire of 
power into that of reason. 

Mr Wyse, assuming the disinclination the 

People feel to be instructed, contends that 

the State should school them until they are 

imbued with the taste for knowledge ; and that, 
though averse at first, appetite will come with 
eating. But is there no Ganger that the most 
excellent viands, if they are forced upon them, 
may disgust the consumers ? 

There can, however, be no conceivable mo- 
tive, why every effort should not be made to 

*jnsinuate the want,” and “develope the de- 

sire” for education, which individual or asso- 

ciated exertion is equal to. 
by the Central Society’s writings and inquiries, 





as well as by Mr Roebuck’s speeches, and Lord 
Brougham’s plans. Too many energetic minds 
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Let this be done 





acknowledged want is supplied to abundance. 
The mode, not the end, requires caution. With 
the best intentions possible, a set of well-mean- 
ing men may sow the seeds of centuries of 
mischief, and lay the foundation of a new sys. 
tem, only inferior, in bad consequences, tothe de- 
liberate institution of a new State Church, more 
in harmony with the spirit of the age than the 
present, but soon to grow into a like abuse, 
Are we never to be warned? but the other day, 
in that well-considered, and best of all possible 
measures, the Reform Bill, Lord Grey, afraid 
of the People having more power than they 
knew how to direct, suffered elements to mingle, 
to counteract popular influence, which have 
already let in corruption like a flood. 

We desire to be perfectly fairto Mr Wyse. 
After urging reasons for the Government taking 
the initiative, and moving in education, upon 
its own responsibility, he continues :— 

These observations, it is true, are more especially ap- 
plicable to countries where a general and strong effort is 
required. Yet their adoption is not to be confined to 
such cases only: they have been tried under the most 
contrasted periods and circumstances. We shall see 
Russia and the New England States, at opposite sides of 
the political scale, acting, in this instance, oa the same 
principle,and with the same success. If, in Ireland, the 
interference of Government has failed, it must be attri- 


buted much more to the nature of the government than 
to the good or evil of government interference in itself. 


Now, we question this ; and, at all events, we 
have not yet seen the paternal government of 
Russia following this course, while the New Eng- 
land States, with rather an overweening desire 
to legislate where legislation can only be per- 
nicious, have still to act. ‘The example of Ame- 
rica appears to us singularly unfortunate for 
Mr Wyse. In organizing new States, care is 
taken to secure permanent funds for the support 
of education; but, that done, their administra- 
tion rests with the majority, and, like everything 
else connected with education, is free as air. 
Direct interference with elementary schools has 
indeed been attempted, on the instigation of that 
virulent prejudice fostered against the coloured 
population ; but this, and every relative absur- 
dity, is the anomaly in American institutions— 
the blot of American society—and not the natu- 
ral consequence of democratic government. Mr 
Wyse concludes, on these insufficient grounds, 
that “ the argument preponderates in favour of 
State management.” Yet he would not leave 
education “ exclusively to the Government any 
more than exclusively to the People ;” and he 
steps aside, after his frequent manner, to de- 
liver a discourse against monopolies, while about 
to establish one of the most dangerous character. 
But, admitting as a sine qua non—that Go- 
vernment shall interfere—it is to be “ benefi- 
cially ;” and, to interfere “ beneficially, it should 
have, in the first instance, the co-operation 
of the People.” This is a prudent precaution; 
for, without exciting the People, or the more un- 
thinking among them, to cry out for a Minister 
of Instruction, and a Central Board of Commis- 
sioners, “ responsible to Parliament,” there might 





cannot be engaged in the great work, until the 


be some difficulty in accomplishing the object, 
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«in. the first instance ;’ while, in the second 
place, if the People keep back the pupils, there 
can be no schools. Had Mr Wyse said that the 
People, like the emancipated Nezroes, must serve 
an apprenticeship of seven years, or undergo a 

robation of twice seven, before entering on the 
task of educating their children systematically, 
though we might not have perceived the necessity, 
we should not have been disposedto cavil. Butthe 
People lending their aid to set the machinery in 
smooth motion, which is to be worked in future 
by their rulers, where they should be sole direc- 
tors, we like not; though our author improves 
as he expands. He foresees that, if they dislike 
the article offered, they won't take it; for none 
among us, yet, openly go the length of the com- 
pulsory system of the Prussian Government, or 
purpose drilling and dragooning the People into 
elementary knowledge and religious instruction. 
He says :— 

Government should not be allowed to monopolize, but 
it should be invited to interfere. All portions of the 
State should co-operate; but the guiding, controlling, 
and governing portion should do more—ii should guide, 


contro/, and govern education, Of what nature and ex- 
tent this should be, still remains to be determined. 


When I say the People, I mean the People. I do net 
mean a portion, much less a very small portion, of the 
People ; much less that portion which is comparatively 
independent of education, and which can always, where- 
ever competition is allowed, with or without Government, 
obtain it. I mean the whole, if possible, but, at all 
events, the clear majority ; aboveall, that portion which, 
from greater ignorance and fewer means, is in most need 
of education. Itis quite essential to the success of any 
system of National Education, that this portion, at least, 
of the nation should co-operate. But how win their co- 
operation? Is a Government, which should enlighten 
and feach, to vield to the prejudices and follies of a peo- 
ple, who are to le taught 2 Were the private master so 
to act, he might, no doubt, be sufficiently acceptable to 
the idle scholar; but, in return, what would the scholar 
gain from such a master ? 

Mr Wyse then points out how the paternal 
Government is to coax and wheedle the vbstinate, 
ignorant, and refractory multitude, all for their 
good, and to treat them equitably at last, making 
no favourites nor sectarian distinctions. Not to 
defeat its own objects, the Government inter. 
ference (the law by ,which it acts once estab- 
lished) must be patient and gradual ; and, when 
we lock back upon what the gradual advance of 
corrupt influence has accomplished in England 
since the Revolution, inthe rotten-borough system, 
the debt, taxation, standing armies, the barrack 
system, and, even in three years, in the working 
of the Reform Bill—we may well tremble at that 
to which a patient and gradual putting forth of an 
excessive though latent power over education 
may lead. ‘This is not the purpose of Mr Wyse ; 
but, nevertheless, a sure effect of the strong mea- 
sure he proposes. The best-educated, he says, 
will be the most submissive—and we own it ; for 
what are called the best-educated, were never 
yet the resisting—never the sacrificing class, 
The words of the author will better serve our 
purpose than any argument we can raise without 
them. Addressed to Englishmen they will re- 
fute themselves ; the practicability of the People 








acting on system, fenced by enactments which 
the system may require, is never once adverted 
to. They can do nothing ; Government is the 
soul and centre of the entire scheme :— 

All improvements in the science of mind—in the art of 
teaching, must pass under its eye—must be within its 
reach. It can grasp not only the discoveries within its own 
realm, but, from the wise communion between the more en- 
lightened nations of Europe, the discoveries and improve- 
ments of other countries. The People, though theoreti- 
cally collective, in their practical operations, act indivi- 
dually; they embrace little beyond the village aspect, the 
transient convenience, of a subject. Without extensive 
experience, it is impossible they can generalize ; and, with- 
out generalizing, there can scarcely be any true phi- 
losophy in their arrangements. The * best possible’ of 
the village philosopher, is often the “ worst possible’ of 
the national. But Government, never individual, always 
universal, pervading everything, and watching over all, 
must, by its very nature, possess that moral and mental 
ubiquity, absolutely essential to the fair construction and 
permanent maintenance of any system which affects to 
provide for the mind of an entire nation. This it is 
which renders it so far better suited than the People for 
all functions of a directive character. 


It would simplify this very much if the phrase 
were ua despotic government. ‘ All improve- 
ments in the science of mind, in the art of 
teaching,” may lie under the eye of Government, 
as they lie also under that of the intelligent part 
of the nation and the press, who hitherto have 
made much better use of their eyes. But school- 
masters, and books, not only for the school but 
for the parish library, must be chosen by this 
all-seeing, all-knowing, paternal Government. 

The operation and utility of this power are very easily 
illustrated. They are peculiarly striking in the two 
branches upon which Popular Educatiom especially de- 
pends—the choice of Books and the choice af Teachers. 
The first of these instruments, their number, quality, and 
management, cannot be too carefully attended to. The 
advantage which the moderns possess over the ancients 
does not lie so much in the superiority of modern hnew- 
ledge, as in its far more general diffusion. The want of 
books has kept one country centuries behind another— 
one district in the same country, ignorant of the other, 
Books are the life-blood flowing to the members from the 
heart of society. How ure they to be obtained ? how 
are they to be selected, employed, preserved ? 

The answer may be anticipated—By the State. 
The stateman whowas willing to give the framing 
of the laws tu whosoever chose, if he had the 
making of the songs, claimed power far inferivr 
to what is here required forthe Minister of Public 
Instruction, if he shall give us books, We do 
not imagine that any Government would de- 
liberately sit down to corrupt the morals of the 
nation through its popular reading ; but we may 
all have a guess of the bias to be given and the 
doctrines to be favoured. But, again— 

The teacher must, in every particular, be fitied for his 
situation. His character and capacity must be unquestion - 
able. But who is to judge of this? who is the best qua/i- 
fied to judge of it? The people, in general, are suf- 
ficiently competent to judge of character; not so of 
capacity. . . . From whence, then, is to come, in the 
first instance, the supply ? and, in the next, the seleetion ? 
Assuredly, not from the blind, but the enlightened. They 
only who understand what education really is, can edu-~ 
cate the candidates for these important functions ;, they 
only can wisely choose between them, when the i as 
exigencies require a choice. Not, then, in the of 
THE Propt.£ should lie either ‘he training or selection 
of publicteachers. Itis a task tw which Goerernment 
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ale is compelent---which, for the sake of the People it- 
self, the Government should boldly and largely assume, 

If the men of towns, villages, and parishes, 
who vote at elections, choose their own spiritual 
guides, act as jurymen, and exercise many civil 
functions requiring knowledge, judgment, and 
discrimination, were to have the liberty of elect- 
ing their children’s schoolmaster, look to the 
awful consequences :— 


The political partisan, the religious fanatic, the monied 
intriguer, will usually be the victor; the modest and 
virtuous scholar, of course, the vanquished: the school- 
room will be converted into an arena for rival ambitions ; 
and education itself, which ought to be the moderator of 
all the riotous passions, and the institutor of all the po- 
litical and domestic virtues, degraded into the weapon of 
party, the teacher of every species of private and public 
auimosity. To rescue education from such abuse, to res- 
cue the People from the People’s passion and folly, is to 
render a good and great service buth to the People and to 
education, Itis to interpose between their true and false, 
their temporary and permanent, interest. To effect this, 
we require an exlerna/, compressing, and repressing 
power, an intelligence fully adequate to comprehend the 
universal interest, a solicitude to provide impartially for 
it, and an energy and activity to carry such provision into 
execution, Is this to be found in the People, in sections 
of the people—in the People ignorant~—in the People 
excited ? Where are we to look for it, but in the Govern. 
ment ? 

This requires no commentary. 

In his view of “ Education in the United King- 
dom,” published in the Report of the Central 
Society, Mr Wyse reiterates these doctrines, 
especially in reference to the state of education 
in England, where— 

There is not, as in all Continental countries, a Minister 
and Council of Instruction ; nor, as in Scotland, a Gene- 
ral Assembly ;* nor, as in Ireland, a Board of Education, 
It forms the one great exception to the entire civilized 
world, The result is not of such a nature as to make us 
much in love with the cause. It could easily be shewn 
that the voluntary system of public instruction, with no 
central power to guide, aid, or control, has not only not 
worked well, but worked nearly as ill as any system we!l 
could. Every sort of antic has been played: all sorts of 
empiricism been permitted; immense waste of time, 
money, and labour—often, too, of the most admirable 
zeal and the best intentions—with the most miserable, 
if not injurious, results, It is not so much funds which 
are required as knowledge. ‘Twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds distributed between rival societies, will not per- 
form the miracle. If the State is to touch our public 
schools at all, she must do it through a proper depart- 
ment, No more grants—or a minister and council 
through which they are to come, ° : . 

Difficulties there may be, but none which good sense 
and strong will may not beatdown. There is no possible 
reason why Government, in the case of England, should 
not act as in the case of Ireland. Is a Home Secretary 
here, of shorter arm and poorer courage than a Chief 
Secretary there? A “ Letter of Instructions” may fairly 
anticipate an “ Act of Parliament,’’ What we want is 
the organization, We will take it even as an experi- 
ment, and for the legislative sanction consent to wait. 

Unwonted energy, even in a Home Secretary 

¢ Mr Wyse, who is certainly not sectarian, surely for. 
gets that in Scotland there is a numerous body of Dis- 
senters, forming more than a half of the church-going 
population, who disclaim the authority of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, and who, if the power he signifies were pro- 
posed to be lodged with the Assembly, would oppose the 
injustice, and claim a full share for the United Associate 
Synod, their particular convocation ; or, as is much more 
likely, prefer to exercise it themselves, with their fellow- 
citizens, in their towns and parishes, 
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for Ireland, is not the most desirable neceasity jy 
the world; but we question much how such 
vigour would be taken in England. It is to pe 
noticed that Mr Wyse uniformly slights, and, as 
we think, greatly underrates existing modes of 
teaching, and the qualifications of existing 
teachers, who, as a body, are universally admitted 
to have improved most rapidly in all parts of the 
empire. Education, no doubt, labours under 
many drawbacks. It is defective in all depart. 
ments, especially the higher, and requires reform 
in all; yet even the meanest of the dames’-schools 
of our villages, is a discipline of humanity, and 
entitled to respect ; and education is nowhere in, 
quite so abject a state as it is here represented, 
The Report of the Education Committce of 1334, 
will not bear out such sweeping condemnation, 
though, like every other honest inquiry, it proves 
the necessity of improvement. 

Let us then have reform—a truly National, not 
a State system of education ; good, universal, and 
maintained by efficient and permanent means. 

There is much, we acknowledge, that is highly 
worthy of imitation in the details of the Prussian 
system, both as regards theelementary and normal 
schools. The latter is, indeed, the most important 
improvement which we can borrow from Prussia, or 
rather from Fellenberg, though probably the sys- 
tem now followed in America might be found as 
well adapted for this country. We see utility in 
regular inspection, and many advantages in those 
conferences of teachers encouraged by the Prus- 
sian Government. It strikes us that such humble 
meetings for the interchange of opinion, and for 
hints of improvements in all departments, may 
be found of as much practical utility as those of 
societies consisting of gentlemen, many or them 
educators upon instinct, and who, with small or 
no experience, undertake to instruct professors 
in their own vocation. 

At the close of his Report, Mr Wyse informs 
us that Lord Brougham has brought in a bill 
for a Minister and Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, Of course, Lord Brougham’s Bill, whatever 
its provisions might have been, fell with the last 
Parliament. Lord Brougham, who made a capi- 
tal mistake on a former occasion, from not 
looking closely to the ripeness of the public mind, 
is not likely to commit a second blunder. By his 
incredible exertions, his pervading intelligence, 
and his energy and influence, Lord Brougham has 
done more for popular education, and the instrue- 
tion of the People, than any man now alive in this 
country. Still his Bill may be unsatisfactory ; 
and, if it shall sanction thuse views of Mr Wyse 
which we have given in his own language, we 
need not prophesy its fate. If of the nature which 
Mr Wyse would lead us to suppose, it will also 
prove that Lord Brougham has obtained an en- 
tirely new light since 1834, when he gave the 
following evidence before the Education Com- 
mittee. His Lordship, like ourselves, expects, 
we regret to say, no sudden renovation, no mira 
culous effects from elementary education alone. 
His opinion of the benefits of education is high, 
but not overweening. But, to come to the point, 
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when Lord Brougham was asked his opinion of 
the compulsory and restrictive parts of the 
Prussian system, he said what, in snbstance, has 
fallen from him more than once in his place in 
Purliament, and therefore reed not be repeated ; 
and, farther, in objection, “ There is one [ objec. 
tion} which would make me pause before | con- 
sented to it—[a Government system.] Suppose 
the funds were easily to be had, and no diminu- 
tion to be apprehended from the interference 
of Government, I do not well perceive how such 
a system can be established, without placing in 
the hands of the Government—that is, of the 
Minister of the day—the means of dictating 
opinions and principles to te People. It may 
signify very little what sentiments are inculeated 
on all the Prussian children by their military 
chiefs; but it would be somewhat new in this 
country to have the doctrines of passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance, of the absolute perfection 
of all existing institutions, of the wickedness 
and impiety of every attempt at improving them, 
systematically taught to every child, from six 
years old to fourteen. And, if a system of in- 
struction, tn the hands of Government, were esta- 
blished, what security can the country have against 
its falling into the hands of men who might deem 
it their duly to propagate suck: opinions ?” 

Such were Lord Brougham’s opinions only 
three years ago, and while he was Lurd Chan- 
cellor, which makes them not the less honourable 
tohim. If he has since been illuminated, the 
country, we apprehend, will be much less pleased 
with his new light than his old darkness, 


Whatever bill is concocted upon this most , 


momentous subject, affecting the character and 
interests of the country in all its future genera- 
tions, ought not only to be deliberately discussed, 
but its principles and specific provisions should 
be previously made accessible to the whole People. 
Education is emphatically a national affair ; but it 
is a personal one also ; and not less important to 
the People than a reform in the representation, 
which universally gives the franchise. 

There was one part of Lord Brougham’s recom- 
mendations to the Committee which we should 
have rejoiced to see carried out long ago, and to 
which there can be no possible objection—the 
establishment of four normal schools—one in 
London, the others at York, Lancaster, and 
Exeter. Something has been done even in this 
way, but not nearly enough. In Prussia, the 
teachers attend the normal schools for three 
years. But the Germans area slow-paced people 
—slow but sure. In France, the course is for two 
years only; though, fromthe evidence of Professor 
Pillans, we learn that some of the head-teachers 
in these seminaries regret that it is not continued 
fora third year. In this country, teachers attend 
for instruction at the Burough-Rvad Schoo! only 
for three months ; and, we presume, in the Glas- 
gow Normal School, few attend for a much longer 
period. In Mr Wood’s Sessional School in 


Edinburgh, young teachers may attend, on the 
open days, to witness the results of the system ; 
but that gentleman does not pretend to teach | 





teachers, though his seminary would be an ad- 
mirable field for this purpose. The young men 
attending the British seminaries are, however, 
more advanced, both in years and education, than 
the youths of France and Germany, who enter the 
normal schools at from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age. But the number of teachers attending 
the few British normal seminaries is small indeed 
compared with the demand already created for 
well-trained schoolmasters. By Lord Brougham’s 
estimate, the four seminaries he recommended 
for England would, at an expense of not more 
than £10,000, turn out 250 accomplished school- 
masters every year. “ If it cost twice as 
much,” Lord Brougham remarked, “ I am clearly 
of opinion that it is the best manner of bestow. 
ing the money. Private aid would soon be added 
to the Government supply, by individuals send- 
ing masters for instruction when the excellence 
of the system became known,” ‘Tlivuc)) not ex. 
actly in point, we must add another of Lord 
Brougham’s replies, as the subject will form an 
important element in any complete measure for 
placing National Education upon a permanent 
foundation. 
funds existing in England for the purposes of 
promoting education sufficient to meet the de- 
mands for improved or extended schooling, He 
replied, that, from the returns of 1818, referring 
to the investigation into abuses in public char- 
ities, which he was the instrument of obtaining, 
“he was led to believe that half a million a-year 
was much below the truth; but changing the 
application of the funds was a matter of extreme 
difficulty.” 

Yet to aReformed Parliament why should it be 
so—at least, while no one pretends to deny the 
truth of what follows? How, for example, ought 
a charity expressly left to spread inoculation be 
administered after vaccination had been generally 
adopted ? The matter admits of no dubiety ; and 
still less the case as put by Lord Brougham—‘ I 
am aware,” he said, ‘* that much of the money is 
very useless!y applied at present ; and in many 
places there are grammar schools which, from 
the character of the population, are without any 
scholars ; and yet, in the same places, there ex 
ists the greatest want of elementary instruction : 
nevertheless, as the founders chose to appoint 
that particular kind of charity, it becomes a very 
delicate matter to interfere with their destination 
of property, which, had they been so minded, 
they might have wholly diverted from charitable 
purposes.” This goes near to being scrupulous 
over much. ‘The scandalous abuses in charities 
brought to light by Lerd Brougham, not alone 
vindicate interference, but strongly demand it. 
Are the founders of those charities to have 
their intentions fulfilled in the letter, and com 
pletely thwarted in the spirit?* But his Lord. 

© After a tough battle between the Tories and theclergy, 
and those Reformers, in the town council, whom the Burgh 
Reform Bill introduced ea officio into the governorship 
of Heriot’s Hospital, in Edinburgh, the Liberal party, 
without having recourseto Parliament, have succeeded in 
obtaining a par: of the superfluous funds ef this rich 
foundation, for the elementary education of the poor o¢ 


He was asked if he thought the: 
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ship atleast went a moderate length; and the | power, and that power has it not sought to sanctify 


many vociferous admirers of vested rights may 
even fancy his suggestion a most iniquitous 
stretch of the powers of Parliament. ‘* If, how- 
ever, he said, ‘‘ the funds, in any given place, 
are sufficiently ample to support an institu. 
tion of the kind prescribed—a grammar school 
for example—and to leave an unapplied surplus, 
I can see no reason why the legislature should 
not enable, nay, oblige the trustees to use this 
residue in something as near akin to the design 
of the founder, as a good ordinary school plainly 
is. I framed a Bill, and introduced it into the 
House of Commons in 1820, with the view of ap- 
plying such funds usefully ; and I trust that the 
subject will again come under the consideration 
of Parliament.” It must, and in a stronger and 
more decided form. To this source the country 
is entitled to look for a great part of the funds 
necessary for universal education. 





Our space being already exhausted, the “ State 
and Prospects of Education” must be reserved 
for another paper, and the works referred to, to 
‘a future opportunity. The volume of the author 
with the foreign-looking name of Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx, though he is, we are informed, 
an English gentleman, is a fine emanation of 
the spirit of humanity—the speculation of a 
philosopher, of highly refined mind and warm 
philanthropy, whose theories command reverence 
from hard, practical men, even while they may 
reasonably doubt about how they are to be put 
in action. Educators should read his book, if 
not to follow his methods, yet to soften their 
hearts and enlarge their charity. With the 
desire of drawing attention to a work con. 
taining so much sound and original thought, 
we would fain have gathered a few passages. 
The Law of Primogeniture, we find considered 
the great demoralizer of English society ; and 
then follow in order those institutions inti- 
mately allied with it, which patronise and re- 
ward particular opinions, such as the Church, of 
which it is said— 

The Church Establishment in its ideal, is the middle 
point between the rich and poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, Its purpose was to create a class of men 
who, while they enjoyed all the intellectual advantages 
of education, should hold kindly communication with, 
and sympathise in the troubles and sufferings of, the 
poor, and make them known to their richer brethren : 
and who, because to skill in the language and history of 
Scripture, and a thorough knowledge of the human 
mind and its laws, they joined a practical acquaintance 
with the notions and moral condition of the People, 
should endeavour as well to destrey in them all grovel- 
ing and slavish superstition, as to enlarge and purify 
their morality, and to raise their creed and assimilate its 
doctrines to those of the one pure and true religion. 
Now, the Church of England—has it realized this ideal ?* 
Has not its wealth, unfortunately, made its duties worth 
the attention, and is not its patronage in the hands of, 
the highest classes? Have they not shared with it their 





the city. We believe some of these out-door Heriot 
scheols are already in operation. Similar spiric might 
be attended with the same results in other localities. 

© “The Church of England,” says Cecil, “ is not 
fitted, in its present state, for a general church. Its 
secularity must be purged away.”"—Remains, p. 393, 
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And have not its secularities induced in its ministers 
with a practical indifference to the opinions they profess, 
a great intolerance of all other opinions? Has it not 
over carefully cultivated the good will of the aristoera-y 
of which its clergy are literally the ministers, and eye: 
shewn itself exceeding indifferent to the rights—to the 
rights—I do not say to the wants, of the people. Has 
it, in the cause of education, which, as the represent. 
ative of the learned classes, it should direct, done aught 
for the people of England ?—has it, for education, generally 
done so much as the disciples of Loyola ? ? 

We wish we could give the view taken heje 
of the true nature of the Christian virtue of Au. 
mility, and the duty of submission to the powers 
that be. Of Christianity, it is said— 

For fourteen centuries, Christianity has been the re]'. 
gion of Europe; for four centuries, it has been essentially 
the religion of our Pegple: its beoks are in their hands, 
its precepts have been their earliest lessons, and to its God 
they have lisped their infant prayers :—and where do we 
now stand? Have we travelled on towards the land of 
promise, where each man shall sit under his own fig-tree, 
and deal out to his children the wourus of peace, and truth, 
and universal love? Or are we still the slaves of days 
and ordinances, and still toiling under the encumbrance 
of vain ceremonies? Do we not, as in the first days, even 
now hear the sound of heresies and heretic? And do we 
not, even though we should be more obedient to a church, 
still follow our spiritual guides, who dispute about modes 
of faith, and separate themselves and us from our neigh. 
bours, aud a/i for the love of God ?, 


Our author’s view of the true interpretation 
of the doctrine of submission to the powers that 
be, is rather long for us. Let this admirable frag- 
ment suffice :— 


But obedience, I shall be told, is a Christian precept. 
Yes—Christ, at his appearance, was doubtless anxious tu 
shew himself as a moral, and not a political Saviour. 
He sought not to better governments, but to better wan- 
kind: that object attained, all Utopian institutions 
would, he knew well, follow as matter of course. 

His first converts were, besides—though poor and de- 
spised, and few in numbers, and scattered—men with 
hearts elevated with hope, and strong by faith in their 
all-conquering Messiah. For their very existence’s sake, 
therefore, they required a morality which should restrain 
their enthusiasm within the still circle of every-day life. 

Now, Christ and his apostles felt that any rash attempt 
of the Christians to touch the political institutions of the 
Roman empire, would be futile, and but bring on them 
certain destruction; hence, exhortations frequent and 
earnest, to withdraw themselves from all worldly affairs, 
and to avoid even the judgment-seats of the heathen ; and 
thus the gradual formation of their spiritual, within an 
earthly kingdom. 

But the apostles were either too conscious of their own 
integrity to suspect their successors, or conceived not that 
their then contemned religion would one day be regarded 
by mighty kings as the prop of their power, and bya 
lazy priesthood as the source of its wealth. They saw 
not their scheme accomplished in a political church. 
They could not foretell that the precepts which onc: 
served to cherish the weak and scarce-breathing life of 
the first Christian community, would, in the course of 
ages, be insisted on to protect the abuses and strengthen 
the secular power of its clergy- 

Obedience, then, to the powers that be, save where 
prudence commands or sanctions it, is a bad precept 
Obey the laws ; but that power, executive or legislative, 
which is exercised unjustly, or which, from its greatnes*, 
may be injurious, you should put out your strength to de- 
stroy. That is your duty. And, therefore, upon injury 
received from the Government of his country, or upe"' 
knowledge of any abuse, a man must be loud in his 
plaints, a bawler in the public ear. He must be indiffer- 
ent to the hue and cry that is raised against him; be 
must be content to have his wotives vilified, and his name 
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hung up toscorn ; for he will have to stand up, not against | 


the hate and venom of those alone to whom the wrongs 
of others are interests, but as a mark for the slander of 
their friends and flattered supporters—that crowd of little 
spirits, who have been ever foremost in the yell against 


them, have neglected first to ensure their most sweet 
voices, and by some trifiing incense to propitiate their 
power: and who, though each is, in himself, nothing, 
yet because they croak together and everlastingly, like 
the Lilliputians united, too often master the man moun- 
tain. Heedless of these, however, though aware of what 
|e is to expect, the honest man will prosecute his cause— 
voc his cause, but that of mankind. For the government 
that injures one man, may injure another; it holds a 
power which must be checked, limited—and that is the 
peculiar office and duty of good men. 


Mr Dunn’s “ Normal School Manual,” is an 
excellent and thoroughly practical work, which 
we should rejoice to see in the hands of all 
schoolmasters, though their grade should be 
higher than the class for which it is intended. 
It is the well-digested production of a man evi- 
dently devoted to his profession, and thoroughly | 
acquainted with its best principles and practice. 
We had received a favourable impression of Mr 
Dunn’s intelligence, from his evidence before 
the Education Committee, and this work more | 
than bears it out. We hope that his book, if it 
cannot redeem the friends of popular education 
from the insidious charge of indifference to reli- 
ligion, or of infidelity, to which their own in- | 
discretion has, in some few instances, given occa- 
sion, will at least help to shut malicious mouths. | 


«ll who, too much taken up with the great end before | 
} 
| 


“ The Report of the Central Scciety,” like all 


similar publications, contains papers, good, bad, 


and indifferent ; the last two nearly of the same 
nature as those which appeared from the ama- 
teur writers in the deveased Journal of Educa- 
tion. There are many valuable remarks and hints 
in the editor’s (Mr Duppa’s) article, contain- 
ing the objectionable matter cited above ; and an 


exceedingly interesting paper, by the same gen- 


tleman, on “ Industrial Schools for the Tea- 
santry.” A paper, describing the social condition 


of the working-classes, the materials of which 
_ were collected in a secular attempt to excavate, 


not the heathens, but the Helots, in a division of 
Mary-le-bonne parish, gives an appalling picture 
of their condition, Yet it isa curious one. As 
the substance of this paper has, we think, ap- 
peared in the newspapers, it is superfluous to ad- 
vert to it more particularly. We take but one 
sentence, which applies still more strongly to 
Ireland than England, and expresses a griev- 
ance which must be removed before any system of 
education can be completely effective :-—* It is a 
remark in every school, and particularly in the 
Sunday schools, that the parents attribute their 
children’s non-attendance to want of clothing and 
shoes.” Fuod, clothes, shelter, and fuel, if their 


moderate supply does not precede, must, at all 


events, accompany any effective scheme of Na 


tional Education. 





a 


THE GERMAN WATCHMAN’S SONG 


At Schwalbach, the fair author of “ Souvenirs | 
of a Summer in Germany” was seized with the 
romantic fancy of Zapphina and Caterina, the | 
pretty maidens of her lodging-house, being regu- | 
larly serenaded by “a dark mysterious figure, | 
relieved against the moonshine,” who stole under | 
the window, and who, after, in a deep and sono- 
rous voice, singing his simple couplet, stole away. 
Night after night this mystery was repeated, 
without drawing forth any sign fromthe maidens— | 
poor Zapphina and Caterina slept soundly after | 
their hard day’s work. The cavalier turned | 
out to be the town watchman chanting his night- 
song, The primitive usage, and the simple and 
beautiful strain, charmed the lady. The plain | 
truth was finer than her imagined romance, and 
she has favoured her readers with a translation | 
of the lay. To every passing hour, from eight 
in the evening until four in the morning, a stanza | 
is dedicated. We shall gather one or two of 
those quaint moralities :— | 


Hark while I sing !—our village clock 
The hour of eight, good sirs, has struck. 
Eight souls alone from death were kept, 
When God the earth with deluge swept. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 
Lord! through thine all-prevailing might, 
Do thou youchsafe us a good night ! 





Hark while I sing !—our village clock | 
The hour of nine, good sirs, has struck. 


Nine lepers cleansed returned not. 

Be not thy blessings, man, forgot— 

Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 

Man wakes and watches all in vain. 
Lord ! &e. 


Hark while I sing !—our village clock 
The hour of ten, good sirs, has struck. 
Ten precepts shew God's holy will— 
Oh, may we prove obedient still ! 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 
Lord! &e. 
Hark while I sing !—our village clock 
The hour of tvvelve, good sirs, has struck, 
Twelve is of time the boundary— 
Man! think upon eternity. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign 
Man wakes and watches all in vain, 
Lord! &c, 


Hark while I sing !—our village clock 
The hour of one, good sirs, has struck, 
One God alone reigns over all ; 
Nought can without his will befal. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deignu 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 
Lord! &c, 
Hark while I sing !—our village clock 
The hour of four, good sirs, has struck.’ 
Four seasons crown the farmer's care, 
Thy heart with equal toil prepare— 
Up—up—awake! nor slumber on ; 
The morn approaches, night is gone! 
Thank God, who by his power and 


might 
Has watched and kept us through this aight 
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THE CONFEDERATION OF THE BOUDOIR. 
BY TOBY ALLSPY. 


One of the most sagacious writers of modern 
times, whose witty sarcasms, were they not em- 
bodied in slight farces, for the purpose of in- 
suring immediate success, and an income of 
£5000 a-year, would 

“ Live in the verse that immortally saves,” 

(such verse as that of Moliére or Boileau,) has 
recently put forth a spirited comedy, under the 
title of “ La Camaraderie,” illustrating the 
paltry spirit of fraternization, by which the 
literary and professional quacks of Paris puff 
each other into reputation or notoriety. In 
this clever play, Monsieur Scribe has ably por- 
trayed the working of the caw-me-caw-thee sys- 
tem, in the career of a fashionable physician, a 
popular poet, and an eminent journalist—empty 
mountebanks, who are raised to distinction by 
the arts and efforts of their coterie. 

Circumscript, like most Frenchmen, in expe- 
rience as a traveller and linguist, Monsieur 
Scribe imagines this view of confederateship to 
he exclusively the besetting sin of the French. 
But is it not rather that of the century ? What 
country, what city, what town, what village, but 
has its camaraderie ? Nay, what country more 
than England, what city more than London? 
Humbug, trickery, and puffery prevail as much 
in politics and literature, as for Warren's black- 
ing or Rowland’s kalydor ; forming a fatal source 
of declension in the arts, and engendering 
volleys of glittering bubbles, to dazzle and mis- 
lead the taste of the public. 

Were Moliere resuscitated on English ground, 
what numbers of Hotels de Rambouillets, what 
hosts of Précieuses Ridicules, could we not point 
out as subjects for his easel! Were Scribe cog- 
nizant of our city and its ways, what tribes of 
confederate charlatans could we sketch in out- 
line, to be filled up by his caustic pen with the 
Camaraderie of literary and political London! 
There is, at the present moment, no book sostupid, 
no publie act socontemptible—nay, scarcely a de- 
reliction from moral decency so flagrant—but we 
find it palliated in public opinion by the ma- 
neuvres and plausibility of some ascendant ca- 
maraderie! On this head, the Tories are “ ri- 
dikius strong.” ‘The attraction of cohesion, 
engendered by long presidency over the loaves 
and fishes of the state, still resides in the heart 
of the Carlton Club; while some dozen or so 
of minor confederacies, minor systems, revolve 

round that potent centre of gravity. Politics 
ure, however, so widely submitted to the in- 
fluence of public opinion, that it is next to im- 
possible for a merely political camaraderie to 
acquire that blighting and withering ascendancy 
which enables it to dispense the decrees of lite- 
rary or professional infallibility, 
** And deal damnation round the land.” 

That camaraderies and coteries have afore- 
time exercised this dangerous influence, cannot 
be denied. 


Pope, that Addison was the central point of a 
literary nucleus, and, 
“‘ Like Cato, gave his little senate laws +’’ 

Is it not recorded, that Johnson’s set were able, 
in their day, to annihilate any unlicensed aspir. 
ant to literary fame? We know that Chatter. 
ton was as much the victim of a camaraderie in 
his time as Keats in ours. But the confra- 
ternities of that epoch were chiefly intent upon 
depressing spurious or presumptuous talent ; not 
upon elevating presumption and ignorance into 
public notice. It would have been as much as 
their fame was worth to puff into reputation, in 


_ some eminent Review, the flat novel of a countess, 


of which they boldly and laughingly announced 
themselves in society unable to get through a 
volume. They would not have dared assert. of 
some feeble, starveling, half-damned play, that 
it was worthy to figure beside the works of Shak. 
speare. The public would have detected the impo. 
sition ; the public would have arraigned the fraud; 
the public would have despised the impostors, 
But the public of to-day, is too busy to look into 
such matters. The public of to-day, is ona rail- 
road committee, or experimentalizing with hu- 
man life in balloons and parachutes—crossing 
the Atlantic in a steam-boat, or yachting on the 
Red Sea. The public of 1837, is pushing on and 
keeping moving ; and, whereas, in the stirring 
and barbarous ages of universal warriorship, the 
man of arms, compelled to keep himself in readi- 
ness to vault into his saddle, yielded his con. 
science to the care of his priests, to the perpetua- 
tion of bigotry and superstition, in these times 
literary credulity has succeeded to religious ; 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly have been erected 
into infallibility, and, for the first fifth of the 
present century, the whole scholarhood of Eng- 
land consented to kiss the toe of William Gif- 
ford. 

This fond, this almost childlike confidence, on 
the part of the utilitarian public, ought, however, 
to beget good faith in return. We know that 
“ TLeur crédulité fait toute notre science ;” and 
should not pretend to dispense the oracles of the 
gods, while we mystify them with empty epi- 
grams, purporting the display of our own wit, or 
the enshrinement of some false idol in a niche of 
the temple. 

There are some abuses so limited in their 
power of mischief, as to be scarcely worth the 
shewing up. But it appears to ns, that the 
camaraderie of certain London coteries is 4 
frightfully pestiferous as that of the noxious 
plants, of which every single leaf possesses the 
power of germination. There is a mania for the 
formation of these minor tribunals, as there w#s 
fur the formation of joint-stock companies, pre- 
vious to the panic—and no wonder. The succes® 
of one or two of them, has been too eminent not 
to encourage the growth of other assurance 





Is it not written, in the satires of 
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creating Homers and Horaces, Shakapeares, Mil. 
tons, and Raphaels—nay, even of decreeing can- 
onization to saints and martyrs—sainted by them- 
selves, and martyrized by their enemies. And 
this demands repression. Some may argue that 
the multiplication of the mischief brings its own 
remedy—that camaraderie B will repair the 
injuries perpetrated by camaraderie A. We 
know, for instance, that Wordsworth and the 
Lake poets were written down thirty years 
ago, by a confraternity, whose matter-of-fact 
policy dreaded that too lofty a chord should 
be struck in the hearing of the hereditary bonds- 
men, whom they chose should be hurdy- gurdied 
into supineness by the humdrum harmony of 
God Save the King, or the Hundreth Psalm. By 
another confraternity, the same spiritualized 
company has since been raised to distinction. 
Cockneyland has now a camaraderie of its own, 
Talfourd and Proctor are in the ascendant— 
and, behold! Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Elia have 
had their three temples built for them, on the 
sacred mountain. Nevertheless, we had been 
better pleased had they sunned themselves, as 
living men, in the dawn of their immortality. 
But for the influence of a camaraderie, Hazlitt 
would not have been consigned, unhonoured, to 
the weedy loneliness of St Ann’s burying ground ; 
and Lamb might have realized, by the sale of his 
works, wherewithal to crowd his shelves with 
tall copies, and his board with loving friends. 

The art of confederacy-making, by the way, is 
beginning to be as well understood in London as 
the organization of amining company. Scarcely 
a cad about the Blue Boar, Holborn, or the 
Elephant and Castle, or any other place of public 
resort, but could make out a list of the lords 
and gentlemen whose names form the most 
eligible guarantee for a joint-stock company, 
whose capital is its prospectus ; whether as trust- 
ees, bankers, cashiers, or presenters of petitions 
to Parliament—such as saints in lawn, Episcopal 
or Archiepiscopal, magnates of the Red Book, or 
magnates of the banker’s book ; magnum bonums 
of Lombard Street, or plums of Belgrave Square. 
Nor is there a scribe of Grub Street, but can 
point out with similar discernment the most 
desirable ingredients for a camaraderie. 

‘“‘ Take a first-rate professed cook,” saith the 
rubric ; or, following Count Hamilton's advice, 
let us begin with the beginning, and, remounting 
to the origin of things, “take” the well-join- 
tured and comely widow, who is to “take” the 
professed cook. For this purpose, nothing like 
a widow. Your insignificant public man, who 
has given no pledges, is often preferred to be 
the head of a political party ; a widow, an ir- 
responsible widow, is the safest patron for a con- 
federation. Aught of the male gender may be 
called to account, or even aught to the male 
gender conjugally appertaining. But a fair widow 
unfurls a perpetual flag of truce. A widow is 
unattackable ; or rather attackable only on 
such tender grounds as render her an invaluable 
ally, 

Let ussuppose, then, ourconfederative Aspasia, 
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of three thousand per annum or thereabouts, 
settled in a centrical situation at the west end, 
with house and household suitable to her estate. 
Her first object is to secure the press. If a 
woman cf rank, she “ sits upon a rock, and bobs 
for whale ;” if a parvenue, she contents herself 
with hampering minnows in a landing net. (Bait 
for minnows—tea, lemonade, and macaroons; bait 
for whales—three courses and a dessert.) By the 
press, we mean, of course, the press sv called— 
the press-periodical ; and, for some years, it ap- 
peared problematical, whether authors formed 
the best decoys for critics, or critics for authors. 
Experience has decided in favour of the latter. 
It has been observed that scarcely a writer of | 
note declines an introduction to some jointure- 4 
* 





house, frequented by the Gog and Magog of Par- 
nassus—the editors of the Quarterly and Edin- 


meanwhile, contrive, like the Quarterlies, to 


burgh ; and that not a peon of the Scribleri, but aa 
moves spontaneously towards a coterie, includ- ee 
ing those lesser men-mountains—the editors of a> He 
the Atheneum and Literary Gazette. Even the aly 
monthly manglers of reputation, who hold an ee ihe 
equi-distant place, between the dignity of the | ill 
(Juarterlies and the fussy activity of the Weeklies, pe ith 
have their importance for duodecimo poets, and i, 
tabby-annualists ; and form an excellent cement de ti 
for the corner-stones and key-stones of a cam- ae 
araderie. ie iit 
The daily dictators—the leading journalists — ait 
' 


; 
““mess with the blues ;” while the Monthilies, new, “ta 
vld, and middle-aged, are restricted to tea and i ie 
toast, or indulged, between the 25th and 30th of 
the month, with sherry and a sandwich. 

The periodical press, however, mighty as are 
its screws, and great its vices, does not suffice for 
the organization of a camaraderie. Its columns, 
fierce as they are, will not support the fabric, 
There must be the world of art, as well as the 
world of letters, with professional froth thrown 
in, to leaventhe mass. There must be the Chan- 
cellor expectant ; there must be the shreds and 
patches of Downing Street, to scatter vague sur- 
mises of floating patronage and profit ; a minister 
must now and then look in; a royal High- 
ness, once a-year, to impart a coating of super- 
fine varnish. The wit must have cause to con- 
jecture that the good things he utters may pro- 
cure him good things in return ; the political | 
economist to fancy that his theories, by some | 
acoustic circumbendibus, will be made to breathe 
their whispers into the ear of Government. . ‘ 

On the wall of the glittering saloon. accord- Hil , 
ingly, smiles one or more portraits of the fasci- 
nating hostess, as an attestation of the talents 
of the painters and sketchers of her camaraderie ; 
and, ona scagliola pedestal, her bust, or statuette, 
or a model of her hand, or foot, or ear, by some 
still inglorious Chantrey of the set. The album, 
lustrous with Morocco by Lewis, and studs and 
hinges by Emanuel, lies on the table; and all 
the acts of her Ladyship, and all the conquests 
she has made, are they not written in that book 
of the chronicles of the wits and poets about , 


town? 
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If some eminent actor should form part and 
parcel of her camaraderie, beside the album lies 
an odd volume, splendidly bound, of Shakspeare 
or Massinger, ready to be inflicted upon her 
guests on Sunday evenings, or at moments when 
temporary business is slack. If a remarkable 
musical composer should be scored among her 
afficés, on the desk of the showy piano lies a 
presentation copy of a concerto, dedicated, “ by 
permission,” or “ with respect,” by his thorough- 
hasship, to the Right Honourable the, Xc., &c., 
&e. But, if a striking musical performer fre- 
quent the house, the music book is laid aside, 
lest his jealous susceptibility should be too much 
excited to admit of his entertaining the company 
with his own improvvisations. 

Such are the raw elements of the camaraderie : 
to wit—lady president ; artists ; men of letters ; 
“the three black Graces—law, physic, and 
divinity ;” the press—annuals, quarterlies, 
monthlies, weeklies, dailies, and nightlies! The 
first process is to dovetail all these wedges into 
a mass, so that union may become force ; and a 
few dinner parties suffice to organize the ad- 
ministration and precedence of the authorities 
and officers, per confederacy established. Cer- 
tain chairs of state and corners of sofas are 
allotted to the ministerial greatnesses, past, 
present, or to come ; and certain places above 
the salt, assigned to individuals supposed to 
have the ear of the ministerial greatnesses, 
‘““System into system runs.” Every fixed star 
of the coterie has its revolving planets among 
the critics; and these, in their turn, are sur- 
rounded by satellite scribleri. 

There issues forth from the coral lips of the 
foundress the decree— 

6 Null n’aura de Vesprit, 
Hors nous et nos amis.” 
The moment a work is*announced by any mem. 
her of the camaraderie, its associated press sends 
forth the puff preliminary. The moment a 
sketch is chalked by any of its artists, a pic- 
ture is announced to be in progress, which is 
to throw savage Rosa and learned Poussin into 
the shade. The moment its composer hums a 
bar or two of the cavatina of a projected opera, 
Rossini, Mozart, and Beethoven are declared to 
be floating rapidly down the stream of Lethe. 
The moment its learned leech is called upon to 
provide emulsion for the catarrhs of royalty, or 
the Treasury bench, Boerhaave is denounced as 
a dunce, and Sir Henry Halford provided by the 
press with a courtly successor. No lack of chief 
justices or solicitors-general, so long as a limb 
vf the law frequents the camaraderie, to bestow 
feeless counsel upon my lady, and win golden 
opinions fromall sorts of her pet newspaper writers. 
No lack of deans and archdeacons, so long as 
the clerical fry, or black bait of the Quarterly, 
bestow the tediousness of their small philosophy 
upon the glittering boudoir of the pinchbeck 
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Aspasia. Let not persons who survey the world 
through the loop-holes of retreat, imagine that the 
common sense of mankind is too strong to be in. 
fluenced by a: conspiracy such asthis. In the 
stir and bustle of cities, people have no leisure 
to examine curiously the pretensions of every 
rising sect. Extreme impudence, or extreme 
cunning, will, for a time, elevate the impostor 
into the prophet; and, when once the brazen 
trumpets of puffery have been set a-guing, how 
easy for their clamour to overpower ‘la raison 
avec son petit filet de voix !”” Should a more dis. 
cerning wight discover the camaraderie to be a 
yang of thieves, (of reputation)—the lady pre. 
sidentess, a simpering superficial ninny—her 
doctors, dunces—her critics, hirelings—her 
whole confederation “ avvelenatori” of the pub. 
lic ear, and presume to hint his discovery, the 
press-gang opens upon him with knives and stil. 
lettos, like the choleric populace of Rome, and he 
is here now, and gone in a moment. 

The London world, we find, is busying itself 
with schemes for the reformation of the publish- 
ing system ; to obtain the patronage of Govern. 
ment in aid of those valuable expensive publica. 
tions which the caution or duncehood of modern 
booksellers has condemned to eternal manu. 
scriptum. Let these reformers previously ex- 
amine the state of contemporary criticism. Let 
them ascertain what periodical works are sub. 
mitted tothe control of such and such a coterie. 
Let them inquire, what editors are immaculate— 
what editors amenable to the bribes of turtle and 
venison, opera boxes, silver inkstands, and gilt 
fauteuils—which editors are borrowers—which 
beggars—which the bond-slaves of a camaraderie. 
Since political, literary, and prefessional reputa. 
tions are to be created by such contemptible 
trickeries, let us, at least, set the highest value 
on those who set the highest value on them- 
selves. We were present the other day, when 
one of the priesthood sold his critical opinion 
fora pin; and, though of turquoise, and tend- 
ered by the hand of a fashionable poet, we dis- 
carded him at once from our respect. We would, 
on no account, be criticised by such a man. We 
submit to the dictum of no one who takes less 
than a set of library chairs, or a fifty-pound 
note ; or, who dines less than half a dozen times 
a season with the comaraderie of the ——— 
But we were about to blab! It will not do. 
Rather suffer shipwreck among the monsters who 
scourged poor Mrs Fraser, of Mansion House 
notoriety, and devoured her husband, than ex- 
pose ourselves to the javelins of the thirteen 
editors, thirty-seven scribleri, five academicians, 
four ex-ministers, seventeen employés, one al- 
taché, and forty-four decayed gentlemen of wit 
and fashion about town, who constitute her ven- 
erable Ladyship’s far-famed CONFEDERATION OP 
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THE FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEM, AND APPROACHING 
ELECTIONS; AND THE WORKINGS OF THE FRENCH 
ELECTORAL LAWS. 


“ The franchise seems by far too limited in France , otherwise, Louis Philip would not have been permitted to ride 


rough-shod over the liberties of the French people. 


When we point to France for an exemplification of the good 


vorking of the ballot, we do so in the same way as we refer to its good working in the case of a corporation, a club, or 
say other institution.”—Dundee, Perth, and Cupar Advertiser, of September Ist. 


Paris, 11th September 1837. 

My Dear Tair,—Yes! the Dundee, Perth, 
and Cupar Advertiser is right! The franchise 
is by far too limited in France—and I am about 
to establish this fact by figures and documents. 
j am indebted to the successors of Armand Carrel, 
the late noble, patrictic, wise, and unrivalled 
conductor of the Aniional, for some of the 
facts and calculations ; but I have arranged 
them for the British public, and have added 
vther documents and other figures, other facts 
and other calculations, which I have procured 
from other equally undeniable sources of inform- 
ation. It does not follow that you are to imi- 
tate our electoral system in everything, because 
| advise you to adopt it as a model for some 
things—viz., Short Parliaments and the Ballot. 
He is the wise man who separates the wheat from 
ihe chaff, not to add to the wheat other chaff, or 
to the chaff other wheat, but to put all the chaff 
together, and all the wheat by itself, 

In my last letter, I told you that we were 
about having a dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies. At that time, the fact was not generally 
known, Since then, the intention of the Govern. 
ment has been made public, and we are all bustle 


and anxiety (a quiet bustle, and a deliberate | 
elections. The | 


anxiety) about the coming 
Leeitimists, ‘‘ who are all things to all men, that 


by all means they may gain some,” have published | 
their programme, or letter of advice to the> 


Royalist electors, deputies, and candidates in the 





present electoral law, and vote in favour of all 
measures for its amelioration, 
3. To demand the abolition of political oaths, 
4. ‘To refuse to vote any increase of revenue, 
or dowry, or fortune to any member of the royal 
family—as also to refuse to vote any sums to 


'the city of Paris, for fétes and rejoicings given 


by the city, and which it alone, out of its municpal 
funds, should pay. 

5. To demand that the right of discussion, and 
the benefits of trial by jury, as established by the 
charter, be enlarged and secured. 

6. To vote in favour of the reduction of secret 
service money, and of bringing back the budget 
to the rate of expenses before the Revolution of 
1830. (For be it known to all men, that our 
budget in France is much higher now, than it was 
during the Restoration or the Empire.—O. P.Q.) 

7. To maintain the tights of France over 
Aarers, and to require the prosecution of all 
ministers and agents whose acts shall tend to 
encourage the abandonment of that colony. (A 
most stupid condition indeed. Algiers is a vast 
abyss for French fortunes, lives, and colonists.— 
O. PQ.) 

8. To demand the conversion and reduction of 
the debt of 5 per cent. to a rate of interest in 
harmony with the general interest payable on 
capital, and the present state of public credit. 

9. To require the reduction of the army to a 
peace establishment. 

10. To insist on the destruction of that system 
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departments. Of course, it is, as usual, jesuiti- | of administrative centralization, which is the ruin : : 
cal and double-faced. It affects a great love for | of France; and the restitution to the communes 
public hberties, and an ardent desire fur reform. | and the departments of the right they once Fi 
Those who oppressed France from 1815 to 1830, | possessed, of discussing their affairs, and of vot- fy. 
are the most clamorous for freedom in 1837. The | ing freely their local contributions. ‘| 
programme of the Legitimists contains, however, This is the programme of the Legitimists, I i 4 
& vast many good points; and, although the have called it jesuitical, because those who know i 
vatriotic party in France will, as it ever has, ‘the Legitimists as I know them, are aware that, id 
stand aloof from the murderers of Ney, the | when they require that no deputy shall accept , Hi oy 
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cvpellers of Manuel, and the persecutors of La- | salaried office, it is because they are quite sure ie 
Jayette, yet they also would find sermons in stones, | that no office will be offered to them ; and that, 
)00ks in the running brooks—and would extract | when they require that the candidates shall , 
goed from everything. | pledge themselves to obtain the reform of the ie 
The French Legitimists will require, then, be- | present electoral law, it is because they hope tosuc- 
fore they promise their votes to the candidates | ceed in re-establishing the influence of the priests 
lor the posts of deputies at the approaching | over the uneducated at the elections ; and that, 
elections, that those candidates shall pledge | when they require the abolition of political oaths, 
themselves, individually and privately, as well as | it is not because they would consent to that abo- 
publicly and by writing-—— lition if Henry V. were on the throne—for then 
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the first to enforce it during the Restoration ; 
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time they shall remain deputies. 
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and that, when they require that no increase shall 
be made in the revenue of the present royal 
family, it is not because they are fond of cheap 
governments, or would curtail the expenditure 
of their own princes, but only because Louis 
Philip has taken the throne, and got possessson 
of the crown of the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon ; and that, when they require that the 
city of Paris shall support its own expenses, on 
occasion of all public fétes and rejoicings, it is not 
because they have always disapproved of a large 
expenditure of the public money, to celebrate 
royal nuptials and royal births—for they were, 
during the Restoration, most lavish in their ap- 


plication of the public taxes to such purposes— . 


but only because they hate the Orleans dynasty ; 
and that, when they require the enjoyment of the 
right of discussion, and the benefits of the trial 
by jury, it is not that they love liberty, or ap- 
prove of that form of trial—since, during the Re. 
storation, they passed laws to restrain the press, 
and to limit the powers of the jury—but only 
now they hope to gain as a party by the measures 
they formerly opposed ; and that, when they re- 
quire the reduction of the secret service-money 
and the budget, it is not because they are in favour 
of a scrupulous and well-ordered expenditure of 
the public money, but only that they desire to 
restrain the expenditure of a dynasty which 
stands in the way of their own; and that, when 
they require the preservation of Algiers, it is 
only because Charles X. and the Count Bour- 
mont were its conquerors, and not because they 
believe it can ever be made a profitable or valu- 
able colony ; and that, when they require the 
conversion and reduction of the debt of 5 per 
cent., itis only because they hope that such 
conversion would make Louis Philip’s govern- 
ment unpopular with the small rentiers, who 
have hitherto been his supporters ; and that, 
when they require the reduction of the standing 
army, it is only because they think that a small 
army would be favourable to foreign invasion in 
favour of Henry V., and to internal discord and 
emeutes, to be got up by the distribution of 
Carlist-money ; and, finally, that, when they 
require the overthrow of the centralization-system 
of administration, it is only because they hope, 
by its overthrow, to increase the influence of the 
priests and the rich landed proprietors in the 
departments. Thus, though the programme be 
a good one, its proposers are jesuits—dishonest 
men—whvuse object is to attack the present 
system, not for the purpose of establishing one 
which is preferable, but, on the contrary, one 
which would be still worse, since, in addition to 
all its other bad characteristics, it would have 
the impress, the stamp of legitimacy and here- 
ditary right, not national or popular choice. 

As the period of the elections draws nigh, the 
attention of the electors is drawn to the claims 
of the candidates—to the principles of the 
Government—tv the conduct of the Cabinet—to 
the votes of the deputies during the last Par- 
liament—to the measures it passed—and to the 
present situation of the country. But the atten- 





tion of France is drawn to the electoral law, to 
the present exclusive and excluding electoral 
system, and to the fact, so well referred to by 
the Dundee, Perth, and Cupar Advertiser in the 
motto | have prefixed to this letter—viz., “ The 
franchise seems by far too limited in France; 
otherwise, Louis Philip would not have been per. 
mitted to ride rough-shod over the liberties of 
the French people.” 

Before, then, I refer to the acts of the last 
Parliament—to its votes, its spirit, and its dis. 
solution—I propose to shew you how very limited 
the franchise really is in France, and how little 
the representative system is in force in this 
country. 

My test is NumBers. I do not hesitate to pro. 
claim it. ‘The test of the Legitimists, Royalists, 
Carlists, Tories, Conservatives, and Whigs; of the 
Charterists of Portugal, Christinos of Spain, and 
Leopoldists of Belgium, is PRoPERTY—my test 
is NUMBERS. And my test is numbers for the 
following reasons :—I1st, Because, though I can 
conceive a country (like some portions of Pied. 
mont with which I am acquainted) where the 
bulk of the people are so ignorant, so priest. 
ridden, and so besotted that it would be danger. 
ous to trust them with electoral rights, since 
every one of them would vote for the candidates of 
the priests, even though those candidates were 
the Devil and his satellites; in France this is 
not the case, and the people are tolerably pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of electoral privileges. 
2d, Because, whilst property does not include 
numbers, numbers do include property. 3d, 
Because property or wealth, does not imply pre- 
paredness for the exercise of electoral rights, 
since there are thousands of rich dunces in 
France; whereas numbers must comprise pre- 
paredness, as well as unpreparedness ; and it is 
better that ignorant electors should sometimes 
vote wrong, than that competent, wise, and 
patriotic citizens should be excluded from the 
right of voting altogether. And, 4th, Because 
even though out of the numbers there may be 
many who may vote, though not competent to do 
so, all will have the opportunity of voting who 
are ; and, as all are taxed to the support of the 
state, all will have the means of expressing their 
desires as to the manner to be adopted for 
governing the state they are so compelled to main- 
tain. Whilst, then, the test of property, or even 
of knowledge and talent, is at best an exclusive 
test, that of numbers is universal in its cha- 
racter, and anti-exclusive in its operation. No 
one is injured by the test of numbers. Millions 
are injured by the test or qualification of wealth, 
or even of knowledge. 1 would not exclude a 
citizen from the enjoyment of electoral rights 
because he could not write, any more than I 
would because he was not so fortunate as to be 
one of the wealthiest men in his rural com- 


mune. 

Adopting, then, in opposition to the present 
electoral system in France, the qualification of 
NUMBERs or, in plain terms, the universal suffrage 
of male citizens of twenty-one years of age, not 
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dependent on the parish or burgh for subsistence, 
and, of course, excluding all persons of weak 
intellect, and all state pensioners, (unless electoral 
righte should be specially conferred on them by 
the state, with their pensions, as a signal reward 
for their services,) I place before you the fol- 
lowing view of the nature, workings, and results of 
the present electoral laws in France. When 
you have read and examined the following facts 
and figures, you will see how right the Dundee, 
Perth, and Cupar Advertiser was when it said— 
“ The franchise seems by fur toolimited in France ; 
otherwise, Louis Philip would not have been per- 
mitted to ride rough-shod over the liberties of the 
French people.” 

The charter of 1830 preclaims that the French 
are equal before the law—i.e.,in the eyeof the law 
—i.e., according to the letter and spirit of the law 
—i.¢.,that all French citizens have equal rights, 
and equal opportunities of enjoying and enforcing 
them. What an insult, what a mockery is this, 
when compared with the following facts, facts 
which admit of no controversy, no discussion 
being raised upon them! ‘The electoral law 
which now governs France, be it remembered, 
was passed in 1831, and, therefore, after the 
late Revolution and the creation of the last 
charter. 

France is divided into 86 departments. In 
these 86 departments, there is a population of 
32,500,000 souls. These 86 departments are 
divided into 459 electoral arrondissments or large 
districts. Each district has one deputy to repre- 
sent it. There are thus 459 deputies, who form 
the total number of which the Chamber is com- 
posed. If, then, the electoral arrondissments were 
divided according tothe population—which ought 
to be the case, that there might be an equality 
of rights, or of their enjoyment—each deputy 
would represent 70,806 inhabitants. Now, in 
the first place, this is not the case, as we shall see 
presently ; but, even were it so, even were each 
deputv the representative of from 70 to 71,000 
citizens, still France would have a less large 
and liberal representation than any other con- 
stitutional state. In France, in 1791, according 
to the constituent law, a deputy represented 
only 20,000 souls ; in England, now, a member 
of the House of Commons represents (dividing 
the total population by the number of members) 
30,000 souls ; in Spain 50,000 ;—but in France, 
in 1837, a deputy represents a population of 
70,806 inhabitants. This is the first capital vice 
of our present most deplorable electoral system. 

The 459 electoral arrondissments are so stu- 
pidly, wickedly, and absurdly arranged, that 63 
of these arrondissments contain 100,000 souls in 
each, whilst 63 others contain less than 42,000 
each. Yet the 63 arrondissments of 100,000 in- 
habitants are each only represented by one deputy, 
just the same as those containing not near half 
the number. ‘The wants, interests, wishes, feel- 
ings, of the 100,000 electors are all consigned to 
the care of one individual, who is expected to be 
as well acquainted with all, as he who is the 
representative of 42,000. 
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In the following table you will see, my dear 
Tait, that, in some electoral arrondissments 
of the 12 departments I have selected as ex- 
amples, the inequality is as great as 6, 5, 44, 4, 
34, and 3, when a comparison is made between 
the populations of some arrondissments, and the 
populations of others. Thus, in the 


Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 


Department of Aisne, there is 
an arrondissment, with a 


population of 111 692 and others 23,137 


Lot and Garonne, : 104,068 - 23,137 
Maine, ° 104 947 - 38 590 
Mayenne, - 129,096 - 33 068 
Moselle, - 122 639 - 31.140 
Oise, - 101,300 - 30,085 
Var, - 200,238 - 33,810 
Orne, m 128 918 - 27,855 
Garonne, - 139 969 . 34,602 
Morbihan, - 103,907 : 24,531 
Pas de Calais, - 131.576 - 30,204 


Yet the arrondissment in Var, with its 200,238 
inhabitants, is represented by only one deputy, 
just the same as the other arrondissment in the 
same department, with only 33,810 inhabitants. 

Another striking illustration of the inequality, 
instead of the equality of the French before the 
law, is even more strongly supplied, by a com- 
parison of the electoral populations of one de- 
partment with another. Thus, for example, the 
population of a certain electoral arrondissment 
in the department of La Sarthe, called Le Maus, 
is only 17,415 ; whilst the population of a certain 
electoral arrondissment in the department Du 
Nord, called Lille, is 200,238, or eleven times 
more numerous—so that, if the population of Le 
Maus ought to be represented by one deputy, 
(and I am far from disputing it,) the inhabitants 
of Lille ought to be represented by eleven 
deputies, and not by one, as it is at present. 

But now let us turn to a comparison of the 
numbers of electors with that of inhabitants, in 
this country. 

The population of France is compose of 
32,500,000 inhabitants ; and yet there are but 
172,968 electors, whose names are inscribed to 
elect 459 deputies. Now, divide these 172,968 
electors by 459, and each electoral arrondiss- 
ment should possess 375 electors. But is this the 
case? Very far from it. There are 70 arron- 
dissments, where there are nof 200 registered 
electors in each ; and there are 72 heving more 
than 500 each, not reckoning those of the de- 
partment of the Seine, in which there are still a 
greater number. 

The population of 32,500,000 souls being re- 
presented by 172,968 registered electors, each 
registered elector represents 188 inhabitants and 
2-5ths over. Yet it is a fact that there are elec- 
toral arrondissments of more than 100,000 souls, 
which have only 150 registered electors !—whilst 
other arrondissments, of only from 30 to 40,000 
souls, have from 800 to 1000 registered electors. 
This is the working of the “ property qualif- 
cation,” instead of the national test of num- 
bers So that, in some departments, one elector 


represents from 34 to 72 French citizens, when 
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he votes for a deputy, whilst, in other depart- 
ments, one elector so represents from 600 to 
800 Frenchmen. How monstrous, yet how true 
is this, the following table will shew :—. 


Population hav- : Number of French 
Departments. ing a right to be ngs re prevented by one 
Vosges, 107,804 151 713 
Seine Inferieure, 34,744 1014 34 
Cotesdu Nord, 98,604 148 666 
Rhone, 54818 1057 51 
Finistere, 111 62 173 645 
Loiret, 62 042 878 70 
Bas Rhin, 95,777 150 638 
Herault, 52,615 427 72 
Morbihan 92,502 150 619 


So you see, for example, in the Cotes du Nord> 
there are 98,604 males of 21 years of age, hav- 
ing the right to be electors, and yet only 148 





electors are registered—each of whomthusrepre- | 


sents, when he votes for a deputy, 666 French 
citizens ; whilst, in the department of the Seine 
Inferieure, where there are only 34,744 persons 
capable of being electors, 1,014 are inscribed—so 
that each elector, when he votes for a deputy, 
only represents34 French citizens. 

This is a specimen of the results of the elec- 
toral system founded in France, exclusively on 
property, or the payment of a certain amount of 
taxes. Such results are iniquitous and absurd. 
They are iniquitous, because, though all French 
citizens have equally to contribute towards the 
expenses and defence of the country, they are 
unequal the moment the question is to assist in 
defending the moral and material interests of 
France. And these results are absurd, because 
the electoral rights and eligibility are exclusively 
founded not on the merits of a citizen, but on 
the weight of metal he possesses, and that most 
frequently when his wealth has been acquired 
by means far from useful to his fellow inhabit- 
ants. 

Now, let us look at what becomes of the regis- 
tered electors, and of their votes, which are, in 
point of numbers, as we have seen already, as 
one to 188 inhabitants and 2-5ths. 

The number of electors is 172,968. Of these, 
at the last elections, 129,390 voted—and 43,578 
did not vote. 

Of the 129,390 who voted, there were 79,268 
who elected the 459 deputies, constituting the 
Chamber; and 50,022, who were the minority, 
had no deputies to represent them at all. 

The 79,368 votes, obtained by the 459 deputies 
of the present Chamber, were divided as fol- 
lows :— 

38,769 votes given to 217 Juste-milieu deputies’ 
21,144 vutes given to 128 Tiers-parti deputies 

3,536 votes given to 21 Legitimist deputies 
15,919 votes given to 93 Opposition deputies 








Electors 79,368 459 deputies. 


Thus, the laws—the iniquitous laws—suspend- 
ing thecharterand allits most valuable provisions, 
were voted, in a nation of 32,500,000 souls, by 
about 300 deputies, representing never more 
than 59,913 electors. 

But if to the number of registered : elector 
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who refused to vote at alJ, as they looked on 
and still regard the present electoral system as 
a farce, and who amounted to 43,578, be added, 
the number of electors who voted in the minority, 
and are not represented by any deputy at all, 
and who amounted to 50,022, we have a total of 
93,600 registered electors, who have refused to 
vote for the 459 deputies, returned by the no- 
minal majority of 79,368 electors, who elected 
the 459 deputies. ‘Thus, in fact, whilst the 459 
deputies represent 79,368 electors, there are 
93,600 who are not represented by them—so that 
the 459 deputies, after all, only represent a 
minority of the registered electors, 

This is rendered still more clear, by remark- 
ing that as, in 1834, there were 172,968 registered 
electors in France, the half of that number and 
one over, would be 86,485. If, then, the 459 
deputies had been elected by 86,485 electors, 
they would have been so returned by a majority 
of the electoral body—viz. a majority of one; 
and 86,453 would have formed the minority. But 
the 459 deputies, were returned by only 79,368; so 
that they were returned by a minority—for 7,117 
votes were wanted, even to bring up the number 
of those who returned them to half of the elec- 
tors and one over. So that 79,368 electors, not 
the half of the registered electors by 7,117, re- 
turned 459 deputies, in the names of 32,500,000 
French citizens. 

And let it also be remembered, my dear Tait, 
that, out of the 459 deputies returned by these 
79,358 electors, 202 are salaried and revocable 
public functionaries ; and that their annual 
salaries amount to 2,543,100 franes!! or, on 
an average, 12,590 frances, or £500 sterling each 
functionary. 

Now, turn with me to another table. Here 
is, first, Table A, which is one of twenty arron- 
dissments each electing one deputy. Look at 
the populations of these places. They amount 
to 2,732,491. If twenty deputies represent (as 
they do) such an amount of population, these 
459 deputies ought to represent, at this rate, 
a country containing 68,859,600 souls, instead of 
32,500,000. Then turn, second, to Table B, 
which is one of twenty arrondissments each, 
also electing one deputy. Look at their popu- 
lations, They only amount to 530,244 souls, 
instead of, as in Table A, to 2,732,491. If 
twenty deputies represent, as they do, such a 
small amount of population, then 459 deputies, 
at this rate, ought only to represent a country 
with 12,068,711 inhabitants instead of 32,500,000. 
Yes, this is the disproportion—the monstrous, 
absurd, unjust, iniquitous disproportion. T'wenty 
deputies represent, in twenty arrondissments, 
according to Table A, 2,732,491 inhabitants ; 
whilst the same number in Table B represent 
only 530,244; and yet weare gravely told every 
day that the French are equal before and in the 
eyes of the law! And now for the tables. I 
pray you study them; for I know you love 
facts, and such facts as these will, indeed, con- 
firm the Dundee, Perth, and Cupar Advertiser 
in its just and philosophical opinions. 
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TAB L E a 
Electoral Arrondissments, each 


one electing a Deputy. Department. Population. 
1. Lille, (arrondissment) Nord, 200,238 
2. Strasbourg, do. Lower Rhine, 152,160 
3 Villefranche, Rhone, 142,059 
4. Colmar, (arrondissment) Upper Rhine 144,425 
3. Morlaix, Finistere, 131 580 
6. Saint Gaudens, Garonne, 139,969 
7- Rouen, (arrondissment) Seine Inferieure, 137,910 
8 Bordeanx, do, Gironde 137,08] 
9. Grenoble, do, Isere, 132,635 
10. Bethune, do, Pas-de-Calais, 131,849 
ll. Arras, do. do. 131,575 
12. Scholestad, J.ower Rhine, 131,295 
13. Le Puy, Upper Loire, 129,722 


14. Mayenne, (arrondissment) Mayenne, 129,096 
15. Domfront, Orne, 128,918 
16. Avene, do. Nord, 127,353 
Lj. Lyons, (arrondissment) Rhone, 126,911 
18. Amiens, Somme, 126,369 
19. Bastia, Corsica, 125,925 


20. Angouleme, Charente, 125,391 





2,732,491 
P.S. The word arrondissment, in brackets, 
is put to distinguish it from the mere city or 
town. 
So, if twenty deputies represent 2,732,491 
459 deputies ought to represent 62,859,000 
Instead of ° ° 32,500,000 
TABLE B. 
Flectoral Arrondissments, each Department. Population. 
one electing a Deputy. 
1. St Quentin, ; Aisne, . ° 23,137 
2. La Rochelle, Charente Inferieure, 27,712 
3. Bourges, (the town,) Cher, : 19,730 
4, Agen, (do.,) ° Lot-et-Garonne, 23,583 
» Mayenne, (country k Mayenne 33,068 
arrondissment, ) ? 
6. Vannes, (the town,) Morbihan, 27,274 
7. Lorient, (do.,) do., 24,531 
8. Metz, (do.,) Moselle, 31,140 
4. Beauvais, (do.,) . Oise, : 30,085 
10. Alencgon, (do,) . Orne, . 27,855 
11. St Omer, (do.,) . Pas de Calais, 30,204 
12. Strasbourg, (do.,) Lower Rhine, . 23,923 
13. Idem, > do., ° 28.937 
14, Colmar, (town,) Upper Rhine, 30,308 
15. Chalons, (do.,) . Saone and Loire, 26,533 
16. Le Mans, (do.,) Sarthe, ° ° 17.415 
17. Rouen, (do.,) Seine Inferieure, . 31,136 
18. Idem, ° ‘ do., 21,806 
19. Abbeville, (do.,) Somme, : 24,413 
20, Montauban, (do.,) ‘Tarn and Garonne, 27,454 
So, if 20 Deputies represent only - 930,244 
459 Deputies ought only to represent 12,068,711 
Instead of , ° 32,500,000 


This, then, is an exposé of the constitution of 
the present Chamber, the one about to be dis- 
solved. Well may the Dundee, Perth, and 
Cupar Advertiser say, “‘ The franchise seems by 
far too limited in France; otherwise, Louis 
Philip would not have been permitted to ride 
rough-shod over the liberties of the French 
people.” 

But the question of the dissolution is decided ! 
The Chamber of 1834 is to be sent about its 
business. This is no loss. Never was any legis- 


lative assembly more corrupt, more vacillating, 
more stupid. Since its election, it has voted in 
favour of all sorts of systems, supported all 
sorts of Ministers—croaked with the Legitimists, 
roared with agony with the Doctrinaires, and 





. 


veered about to all points of the compass with 
the Tiers-parti. Since its election, it has voted 
for and against the American claims, for and 
against the Doctrinaires, for and against the 
principle of an amnesty, for and against the 
conversion of the five per cents. into a lower 
interest-stock, for and against the preservation 
of Algiers asa French colony, for and against M. 
Guizot, for and against M. Theirs, for and against 
the salt tax, for and against the tobacco mono- 
poly, for and against a revision of the customs 
laws of France, for and against “ dotations” and 
appanages to the crown and civil list; and for 
laws proposed by Count Mole, when he was in 
office with M. Guizot, as essential to save the 
state! and then against them, as unconstitu- 
tional and wicked, when M. Molé separated him- 
self from the high priest of the Doctrinaires 
and became a Liberal! The Chamber which is 
about to be dissolved, voted the famous, or 
rather infamous, laws of September—those laws 
which prohibit the discussions of the press; 
which render illegal the assembling even of 
three individuals together to talk about political 
affairs ; which prevent the publication of prints 
or pictures of any sort, without the previous 
written consent of the Minister of the Interior ; 
and which, in one word, take from France nearly 
all the liberties which she purchased with her 
best blood at the Revolution of 1830. 

Such a Chamber as this, could not be ex- 
pected to last any longer. Count Mole per- 
ceives, in the daily acquittals of the press by 
juries, in the discussions which are held in the 
general councils of the departments, in the 
elections of new deputies which have taken 
place as old ones have died or resigned, in the 
language of the press, in the spirit of the na- 
tional guards, in the emeutes at Bourdeaux 
against the Duke Decazes, and in the popularity 
of moderate men and moderute measures, that 
the nation is weary of reactions, sick of being 
schooled and drilled like a child or a cadet, and 
that it requires “ oblivion for the past, and 
progress and security for the future.” 

But France will not yet gain what she de- 
mands. She will obtain it all by degrees, but 
slowly, and by piecemeal, like the British Re- 
formers. 

Count Molé is opposed to the extension of the 
electoral suffrage. This is not surprising. Count 
Mole is essentially an aristocrat. As descendant 
of one of the oldest families of France, he has, 
as a matter of course, most anti-reforming opi- 
nions. Hecannot love change. He cannot sym- 
pathize with the mass. Hecan just reach as far 
as the middling classes. He just perceives the 
great fact that those classes are taking posses- 
sion of the state vessel, and that the mass of the 
people will have now to contend against the 
domination of the most cruel and fierce of 
all aristocracies—viz., that of wealth—as they 
formerly had to do against the aristocracy of 
rank. Count Molé, instead of throwing the rank 
and the old families of the nation into the scale 
of the people, against the aristocracy of riches, is 
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proposing an alliance between the nobility, the 
manufacturers, the bankers, and the wholesale 
tradesmen ; and this univn, he hopes, will pre- 
vent the triumph of democracy in France. This 
is the system of the Count Mole. He hopes, by 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, to have a 
firm and compact majority in favour of their 
system in a new house. He does not fear the 
Legitimists—he knows that they will never 
make a revolution, He does not fear the Doc- 
trinaires—he knows that they will never do 
more than make a court cabal, or get up lectures 
and discussions at colleges and publie institu- 
tions, orin the columns of the Debats, Puia, and 
Journal de Paris. His object, then, is to defeat 
the Opposition—to defeat uhol/y, if he can, the 
most resolute—such as Garnier Pages, Lafitte, 
Salverte, Arago, George Lafayette, and Audry 
de Puyraveau; and to defeat partially, such 
men as QOdillon Barrot, Mauguin, and Charles 
Dupin, unless they will consent to rally round 
the standard of the ministry, and accept office 
and honours. 

Count Molé has required the King to dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies this vear instead of 
next, because he is well aware that, in the pre- 
sent Chamber, his majority is most uncertain. 
Elected in the midst of emeutes and troubles, 
the present Chamber has always the sentiment 
that it has something to repress. It never seems 
to be happy forty-eight hours together, unless 
there be something to conquer, some plot ex- 
posed, and some state trial ordered ; and the 
idea of repose, gradual reform, and progressive 
improvement has never entered into the heads 
of the majority of its members. The majority 
believe, with M. Guizot, “that very soon there 
is to be an emeute, an insurrection, and perhaps 
a revolution ;” and so the majority are always 
standing at arans, ready to “ present” —* fire!” 

Count Mo!e’s system is much more benevolent, 
and also much more philosophical. He thinks 
that he can subdue his opponents by kindness, 
and win their favour by acts of mercy and con- 
fidence. This is noble and wise, but it is only 
half a system, and the other half he is afraid to 
avow, even if he believes it, which | think very 
doubtful. Count Molé could get on admirably 
with his system, if he would come forward with 
the whole instead of half—if he would propose 
the repeal of the September laws—leave the free- 
dom of the press, of political meetings and asso- 
ciations, and of the circulation of cheap journals 
by colporteurs or hawkers, and the publication 
of prints and pictures, wholly untouched, as be- 
fore those September laws were made—and would 
rely on the good sense and right feeling of the 
French nation. If Count Molé did this, he would 
be deservedly the most popular minister France 
has known since the period of the Restoration. 
But Count Moié will not propose these measures. 
His ha/f system is, to retain those laws, enfurce 
them with mildness—enconrage men to desert 
the ranks of his political opponents, by offering 
them places and honours, and gain some by 
flattery, and others by promises. His ha/fsystem 
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in October or November will 











is not to require stronger laws than those in force - 
nor to prosecute the press for slight offences ; 
nor to harass the Republican party, if it will but 
remain quiet ; and not to encourage a counter. 
revolution, but to be satisfied with things as they 
are, provided the Chamber will vote the budget. 
But Count Molé begins at the wrong end. He 
does not attack the disease, but merely its con- 
sequences. Tle does not try to cure the cause 
of the malady, but only to allay the irritability 
of the patient by kindness, softness, and gentle. 
ness, 

The Chamber of Deputies which is to be elected 
be returned at 
a moment when all minds are bent on peace 
and reconciliation, This is certainly favourable 
to the repeal of the laws of September. On the 
other hand, it will be elected at a moment when, 
according to all appearances, the cause of liberty 
in Spain will be in danger. ‘This would he 
favourable to an interventicn in the affairs of the 
Peninsula. ‘he present Chamber of Deputies 
has always been afraid of approaching this ques- 
tion; the next Chamber may probably come to 
a speedy decision, Nothing could be more really 
injurious to the cause of liberty in Spain, than 
a French intervention ; but, on the other hand. 
France will never bear with calmness the success 
of Don Carios. Thus, the new Chamber will be 
divided between peace and disarming at home, 
and an armed intervention in Spanish affairs. 
Count Molé has hitherto opposed aj] interven- 
tion. In this, he has acted wisely and well. 
But he begins to fear lest Don Carlos should 
triumph, ‘This is natural on the part of a man 
who has only halfa system. If Count Molé had 
a whole system, he would say—‘* What matters 
it if Don Carlos shall, for the moment, succeed ° 
If the Spaniards will liberty, that liberty they 
will have. If the Spaniards are unprepared 
for liberty, no foreign intervention can secure it 
tothem. If Don Carlos shall succeed for the 
hour, his fall will be more certain, if the Spaniards 
are fully resolved on having free institutions. 
All France has to do in the question, is to pre- 
vent any foreign intervention against liberty.” 
This would be the language of Count Molé, if he 
had a whole system of non-intervention, quite 
complete ; but he has not. He has only half a 
system at home, as to union, peace, and concession 
—for he wishes to keep in force the laws of Sep- 
tember, and yet operate a fusion of parties ; and 
he has only half a system abroad—for he wishes 
not to intervene in the affairs of Spain, and yet 
he hopes that the next Chamber will support 4n 
intervention, should Don Carlos make much pro- 
gress, and be near succeeding. This may be tae 
policy of a kind-hearted and honest, but not 0! 
a great or a wise man. 

The new Chamber of Deputies will be composed, 
like those which have preceded it, of Juste-milieu, 
Tiers-parti, Legitimists, and Opposition. There 
will be stili 200 salaried functionaries, removable 
from office, at the pleasure of the crown. Pet. 
haps a good many of the 43,578 voters who dic 
not vote at all at the last general election, ™9! 
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now attend andvote, This ismorethan probable— 
it is next to certain. Perhaps the Legitimists 
will gain a few more members, in consequence of 
the support which they, in return, will give to 
the Doctrinaires and Juste-milieu. Instead of 


twenty-one deputies of the Royalist party, it is | 


not improbable that they will have thirty. 
Instead of 128 deputies of the Tiers-parti, it is 
very likely that the number will be augmented 
to 150. The Doctrinaires may form a distinct 
body, with Guizot and Jaubert at their head. 
They may muster seventy. The Opposition, 
comprising the Constitutional and Republican 
fractions, may amount to 100, This will be the 


outside. The remaining 109 will be Juste- 
milieu. This new division of the Chamber will 


be favourable to Count Molé, and to his moderate 
system. It will be opposed to the Doctrinaires, 
and will render their return to office next to im- 
possible. ‘The functionaries—paid, salaried, de- 
pendent functionaries—will belong to the Tiers- 
parti, the Doctrinaires, and the Juste-milieu— 
none to the Legitimists, and none to the Opposi- 
tion. 

And thus the wheel goes round ! Newministers 
arise—new systems are developed ; but the old 
laws of exclusion, corruption, and monopoly, are 
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always in force, Thirty-three millions of citizens 
are represented by at most 175,000 electors, Of 
these 175,000 electors, not more than 140,000 
will vote. Of the 140,000 who vote, not more 
than 20,000 will give their voices for independent 
and patriotic candidates. And out of 459 de- 
puties, not more than 100 will solely be influenced 
in their votes and conduct by a love of country, 
and a desire to promote the extension of civil and 
religious liberty. 


‘‘ So the multitude goes, like the flower and the weed, 
That wither away, to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold— 

To repeat every tale that hath often been told, 


‘* For we are the same things that our fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen ; 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun, 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run,” 


But willthis be eternal? No, no! the day will 
come, when true knowledge, true philosophy, 
true patriotism, and true charity shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the channels of the 
mighty deep! Labour on, then, my dear Tait, in 
the cause of the people, and be assured that your 
labour will not be in vain.—Yours very faitlifully, 

O. P.Q. 
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Southey’s Poetical Works. 
THE literary world willlearn, with interest correspond- 
ing to the high name of the author, that Southey’s poems 


are to appear, in form ofthe neat, cheap modern reprints. | 


This series commences with his first published and first 
written epic poem, “ Joan of Arc,” originally printed at 
Bristol, forty years ago. To how many, will turning 
over its pages, in this unpretending and easily accessible 
form, give back the better part of their youth! In an 
exceedingly interesting preface, Mr Southey gives a sketch 
of the early nurture of his genius. It is not surprising 
to find that the author of “ Joan,’ “ Madoc,” and * Ro- 
derick the Goth,” was an early student of the “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,’’ and “Orlando Furioso,” of Hoole’s 
translation. He says, “It was for thesake of their sto- 
ries, that [ perused and re-perused these poems, with ever 
new delight; and, by brinzing them thus within my 
reach in boyhood, the transiation rendered me a service 
which, when I look back upon my intellectual life, I 
Cannot estimate too highly.”” An accident, and the notes of 
Hoole, introduced him to Spenser, whom he took for his 
master; and he entered a yet higher school :-—* I drank 
betimes of Chaucer's well. The taste which had been 
acquired in that school was confirmed by ‘* Percy’s 
Reliques,’ and Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry; 
and, a little later, by Homer, and the Bible.”’ It was not 
likely to be corrupted afterwards.” He notices other 
sources of improvement, and models of early imitation ; 
and then adverts affectionately to What many would con- 
sider the crowning blessing of a literary lite—his early 
and long intercourse with Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
But the greatest of all his advantages he accounts having 
spent more than half his life in retirement—conversing 
with books rather than men ; constautly and unweariedly 
engaged in literary pursuits ; communing with his own 
heart ; and folluwing, what he Limself deemed, upon ma- 
ture consideration, the best course of action, independ- 
ently of all external influences. In this complete edition, 
we are glad to learn that we are to have ail the sins of 
youth—the * Wat Tyler,’’ we presume, and the Radical 
Eciogues—preserved. Mr Southey pleads necessity, as 
pirated editions would be sure to contain the obuoxious 
pieces, We should neither wonder, nor at all blame, if 
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a little secret hankering were cherished unconsciously for 
those early waifs and strays. The work is exceedingly 
neat, in every respect ; and ornamented with a good por- 
trait of the author, admirably engraved by Finden, We 
heartiiy wish it success, and commend it to young col- 
lectors. 
Simpson's Plea for Religion and the Sacred 
Writings. 

A cheap edition, in one thick volume, of this once 
popular work, has just appeared. A new memoir, con- 
taining many fresh and interesting particulars of the use- 
ful lite of the excellent person referred to, is prefixed to 
the volume. It is written by Sir John Bickerton Wil- 
liams, though the edition is edited by the author's son. 
Mr Simpson had a supernatural call to the ministry, or 
something which excited imagination fancied such; yet, 
when at Cambridge, pursuing his theological studies, 
the future defender of the truth and inspiration of the 
Scriptures was found to have no Bible! He had been 
supernaturally called to preach the Gospel, but not yet to 
study its doctrines and precepts. A better time came, and 
Mr Simpson's biographer, in delineating it, skilfully quotes 
the eloquent panegyric of the young believer upon the ne- 
glected sacred volume, He was the fellow-studentand friend 
of the late Rowland Hill, of Cowper’s Unwin, and of 
Robert Robinson. He became curate of Macclesfield, and 
drew the wrath of his bishop (Markham) upon himself 
tor his cordial and Christian support of the Methodists, 
who laboured in his neighbourhuod. When Dr Mark- 
ham angrily observed, that the Methodists—who were 
then to the Church nearly what the Papists are now— 
owed all their success in Macclesfield to him, he meekly 
replied—“ My Lord, I cannot take this honour to tm yself."’ 

He was suspended, and commenced itinerant preacher ; 
but the curacy being in the gift of the Mayor,a gentleman 
who afterwards filled that office, and was not afraid of the 
Methodists overthrowing the Church, offered the sitaation 
to Mr Simpson, who accepted of it. Dr Porteous was 
now his bishop; and rejected all the complaints made 
against the curate, whose only fault was regard for the 
Methodists, A chapel was afterwards built for him by 
the zeal of a friend, and Dr Porteous licensed it. Seve- 


ral very characteristic letters from Rowland Hill to his 
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persecuted friend find a place in the memoir. He says— 
*€ Keclesiastics roar, as Luther says, like bears struck 
on the snout; yet this they know is all they can do. 
Your share of humility I long for exceedingly; yet a 
little courage to face the Devil may not be amiss. The 
Lord knows how difficult it is to keep measures with the 
wretched much-to-be-pitied Church governors of this day.” 
Letters of a Representative. Second Series. 
Those who have read our account of the first series of 
Colonel Thompson’s Epistles to his constituents during 
the Session of 1836, may have a perfect idea of the nature 
of the new publication. In spirit, manner, and object, 


the letters are identical :—as independent, as searching, as | 





humorous, and rich in that peculiar illustrative power | 


which gains strength from its homely familiarity. We 

give a few extracts, recommended by pithy common sense, 

radical principle, and sound logic 
ON UNION AMONG RADICAL MEMBERS. 

Most of the Radical members are sent to Parliament by 
constituencies who have a high, and, in some cases, an 
overweening opinion, of what is to be expected from the 
exertions of their particular representative. Hence these 
members are much more in the situation of chiefs of clans, 
than of the leaders of a regular army, bound together by 
well-digested discipline and habitual co-operation, But 
there is one kind of tactic always in their power; which 
is, to help one another. Lord Nelson said to his captains, 
* If any of you is ever at a loss about the order of battle, 
he will never be far wrong if he is alongside of anenemy's 
ship.’’ So a Radical inember will never be far wrong, if he 
is found aiding a brother in an attack upon the common 
enemy ; and this without too nice a regard to the preci- 
son of the said brother’s movement, or to whether it be 
exactly what would have been ehosen by the assistant, if 
he had the shaping of it, but with a view to general effects, 
and losing no opportunity of inakinz «n impression on the 
ndversary. In short, to go along with everybody where it 
is possible, andhang back fromnobody but where, from soine 
special reason, it is unavoidalic, appears to be the tactic 
for us, Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant,” is 2 good rule for individuals, partics to 
suchacompact. For my own part, I feel ambition enough 
to gain what promotion I may in that line, to make me 
engage to be at every man’s beck, for alland every purpose 
to which he may think me capable of co-operating, saving 
only points of conscience, which, of course, are always ex- 
copted. 

BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, AND CLERGYMEN NOT 
KLIGIBLE FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Lord John Russell’s support of the Bishops ainounted 

only to the school-boy’s argument, who said that, if he 
learned A, he should be made to learn B, and so on to 
the end of the alphabet. The unreasonableness of Bishops 
s tting inthe House of Lords, was held out as the advanced 
post of two or three other unreasonablenesses behind, 
which, if the first fell, were all likely to fall in succession. 
Something was also rested on the necessity there would 
le for admitting clergysnen into the House of Commons, 
if the Pishops did not sit in the other House. And why 
should they not, to the extent to which they could find 
constituents tosend them’ The exclusion of the clergy 
‘rom the House of Commons, like their celibacy, is only 
iw cunningly-devised invention for cutting them off froin 
having the same interests and feelings as their fellow-citi- 
vons, and giving them an interest apart. Biackstone says 
(1. ii. 175) that members of parliainent must not be * of 
the clergy, for they sit in convocation,” the reason of 
their exclusion, therefere, has long been done away. And 
for any use there is to the interests of the Church, in the 
Uishops being where they are, why do not the Unitarians 
demand that Mr Fox be shorn and sent to the Ilouse of 
Lords, or the Metiodists, Jabez Bunting 2’ Either they 
ilo not do it because it would be of no use to them; or 
because they are suffering under an oppression, froin not 
liaving what they have an equal right to. 


_ USES OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 

I begin to understand the tactics of Committees of the 
lTouse of Commons, The object is always to cut off in- 
quiry into the good or evil of the principle concerned, 
which is all the public care about; and to get up an in- 
juiry into some minor point instead, ‘Tlie object of the 
present Committee is to inquire whether Mr Higgins, the 
master of the poor-house, has properly mixed the oatmeal- 
rg which Mr Wiggins, the Commissioner, directed 
im tomake, And on thisCommittee, such as itis, there 
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are not above three names that can, by any construction 
be considered as on the people's side. The Committee. 
therefore, ought to be cailed * A Committee for making a 
favourable report on the Cookery of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners.” This is the way tlings go on, ina govem- 
ment where what is miscalled the popular branch, is, in 
fact, a cunningly-devised engine for keeping out, by all 
sorts of strainers and disqualifications, the feeblest infusion 
of the real feelings and wishes of the people. 

OBSTACLES TO THE TRUTH BEING HEARD IN THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS 3; AND ADVICE TU THE PEOPLE, 

Mr Hume was received vith groans and hideous Janghs 
when he attempted to open the case of that part of the 
community who have not three hundred pounds a-year in 
land ;* and when he proceeded to connect the question 
with the New Poor-Law, the sounds that issued from the 
landed benches had a touch of the New Zealander, J 
there is a horrible sound on earth, it is the laugh of two or 
three hundred aristocrats, all sworn to a contrary interest, 
when an honest man presents himself’ before them, to plead 
the cause of the industrious and the poor. Aud now | turn 
to the people of England—to that portion of them who 
do not believe that to swear to a pecuniary interest is the 
way to constitute a judge—to the portion who are born to 
work and to suffer, and not to receive rents and to spend— 
a portion with whoin I believe I possess some influence, 
from whom I enjoy some confidence, whom I have at all 
events endeavoured faithiuily to serve, whose cause I have 
pleaded till the hair that was dark has turned grey, whose 
cause I could and would plead now, if we had a tribunal 
where physical force and sworn interest were not opposed 
to our having a hearing. Their advocate in the person of 
Mr Hume has been received with an indignity scarcely 
short of anything but biows. Their messengers have been 
sent back like the messengers of David; and the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if I go willingly on a message to 
that camp again, till blessed are the feet of him who come 
with proposals of peace. Why will you drive your friends 
and representatives on the bitter and degrading office of 
presenting themselves before howling savages—of rolling 
in the dust, and peiforming the Actou to their Bantam 
Majesties, in hopes of obtaining a little morsel of the 
justice which their coronation oath has taught them it is 
their interest to refuse? What can you expect from it, 
but to be trampled upon in the persons of your ambassa- 
dors ’ Take my advice; Ihave served against the Waha- 
bees of the Persian Gulf, aud know the handling of the 
kind. Present yourselves no more before the 600 sworn 
landowners and poor-rate-owners of the House of Coin- 


mons, Never go near them till they send you a flag of 
truce. They are your natural and unchangeable enemies, 


and no mistake; lest there should have been any doubt 
about it, they have declared their interest on oath. They 
will grind you to the last, as all men grind what it is their 
interest to grind. The farthings squeezed from a-thou- 
sand-and-eight paupers by the New Poor-Law, glitter in 
the shape of a guines or a guinea’s worth on the head- 
dress of the landowncr’s opera-girl. Your fathers and 
mothers must die in poor bastilles, where you yoursclves 
must follow. If, in the ineantime, ye multiply, it must be 
for exportation, like tae Carolina negroes. And how 
should it be otherwise ?_ Is not your Government limited 
to the hands of men who take an oath that all that is your 
loss is their gain, and who solemnly exclude from partici- 
pation in making laws for you, every man who is of your 
own class and feeling, as completely as the negro slave is 
excludedin America’ It is the intent of tyranny avowed 
and sworn to; you cannot be amazed at what is the na- 
tural result of the precautions taken. And by natural 
resources it must be met, or else lie down for ever. Change 
your whole plan of campaign. Begin to look into your 
own affairs, and to help one another to do it. Hope no 
thing from Parliament. The House of Commons, instead 
of being the machine you dreamed of, is only a cushion to 
blunt the impulses of popular necessities. 


Wilson’s Border Tales. Vol. I11. 


The new volume of northern stories and tales, we 
consider a decided improvement upon the former volume, 
and only inferior to the first, which was, we believe, 
nearly the unaided production of the ingenious and 
lamented projector of the series, JoHN MacKay WILSON. 
His portrait adorns the present volume of a work which 
successfully ministers to the innocent entertainment of 
tens of thousands in Scotland, and which cannot be with- 








* The question was Mr Clay’s motion for an alteration in the 
Corn- Laws, 
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out very considerable effect in softening the manners and 
ameliorating the feelings of the important class to which 
it i¢ principally addressed, while it extends their know- 
ledge of the complicated workings of daily life. Many 
of these tales, besides copious invention, shew constructive 
skill, maturity of judgment, and no mean sagacity. 
Without forfeiting their nationality of character, could 
it not be possible to enable mere English readers to enter 
within the pale of these northern story-tellers ? 


A Disquisition on Government. 
Ramsay, B.M. 


This is an essay meant to prove that the tripartite 


by George 
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preserve us for 2 moment, in times of distreas, from. the 
hundreds of thousands of cotton-spinners of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood ?” 

We leave Mr Kamsay in this dilemma. If our mixed 
constitution be the best possible in our present circam- 
stances, it cannot always have been thus perfect, sinceit has 
tolerated, if not fostered the growth of so monstrous and 
threatening a state of society as that which he describes ; 
and, if democracy be now impracticable in England, he 
proves that it is the abuses attending aristocracy which 


| have madeallchange and any farther extension of popular 
| rights, though it were improvement, pregnant with danger, 


British constitution, if not the perfection of human wis- | 


dom, is the best the world ever saw; which may be 


considered the more extraordinary, as its greatest blessings | - 
poets, has devoted a volume to the purpose of introducing 


have arisen from fortuitous causes. 


But it is not clear 


that the author does not hold our glorious mixed consti- | 


tution—of a hereditary King, a heieditary privileged 
aristocracy, and the ‘ rascal Commons”’’—as the t/tima- 
tum of good government. The basis of his argument 


is, that in no other country in which indigence and | 


misery have increased so fast, and existed to so great an 
extent, has it been found possible to preserve equal good 
order, Admitting the growing misery, and the causes 
assigned for it, we consider the quiet as a dubious and sus- 
picious ground of consolation. Towards the close of his 
ingenious disquisition, the author wishes to establish 
that a purely democratic form of government never can 
be practicable in an old and rich country ; and he pro- 
ceeds :— 


In modern times, the example of Great Britain is 
a host in itself. But, notwithstanding all the praises 
which have been lavished on our happy constitution, 
its peculiar, its distinctive claims to admiration are, 1 
conceive, not always quite understood. Other States 
possibly might be shewn, in which a popular control 
as effectual has been exercised over the public counsc!s 


long a period ; but where shall we look for an instance of 
a country such as England now is, which has been able 
to unite liberty with order? To obtain the blessings of 
free government without turbulence, in a district like 
Switzerland, where almost every man is a proprietor of 


the soil, where no large towns exist, and no body of poor | 


is to be found, or cyen in a great region such as thie 
United States, for similar reasons, is, comparatively 
speaking, a very easy task. But when a land comes to be 
covered with vast manufacturing towns, enclosing within 
asmall compass a population not only exceedingly nu- 
merous, but likewise indigent ; liable, also, from many 
accidents, to be deprived in a moment even of their hard- 
earned subsistence ; then the excellence of a government 
is indeed put to the test. Now, | affirm that the world 


never before saw a case of the co-existence of any system | 


of freedom with such a condition of things as this. All 
political philosophers, prior to experience, would lave 
been justified in denying its possibility. Virtue, and the 
absence of extreme poverty in the mass of the people, 
have been always considered as indispensable to any 
scheme of popular influence. The British constitution 
has shewn to the world, for the first time, a wonderful 
degree of liberty in a state of society where the most 
powerful elements of disorder are found. This, then, is 
the grand, the peculiar merit of the frame of government 
under which we live. 


But what shall we say of the excellence of that form 
of government under which this vast, indigent, and tur- 
bulent population—this extent of popular ignorance— 
this moastrous inequality in fortunes—this liability to 
commercial convulsion, and its attendant dangers—have 
arisen? The merit of the British constitution would 
seem to be that it is not paternal and protective, but 
moderately coercive. Never was a mixed, a happily- 
balanced constitution productive of such disastrous con- 
sequences, if we are to place faith in our author's alarm- 
ing intimations. And, to a certain extent, they cannot 
be denied. But what, then, becomes of the perfection of 
that mized government “to which a King and aristo- 
cracy are more essential than ever?"’—for this reason, that, 
if the people are not kept down by the laws which the 
other branches enact, “ nothing but a military despotism 
could save us from pillage and anarchy; for what else could 








Chapters on Early English Literature. 
By J. H. Hippisley, Esq. M.A. 


This gentleman, enamoured of Chaucer and the early 


his favourites to popular readers, We fear that his 
lucubrations are too voluminous for ordinary readers ; 
but they point the way, to students of poetry and early 
literature, We have ourselves read his volume with 
pleasure, It brought pleasingly to our recollection the 
learning and research of Warton, the elegance and elo. 
quence of Campbell, Chaucer's choice and racy text, and 
the many charms of the Elizabethian poets. How could 
such a volume fail to delight an Koglish reader ? 

The Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of 
the Iteart ; with some new views of the Physio- 
logy of the Circulation. Ky Dr. Wardrop, Sur- 
geon to George IV. Part I. Svo, sewed. 

J.et not our readers be alarmed. We are not going to 
become medical, nor yet surgical; but, as those who are 
both, occasionally look into our pages, we wish to place 
this essay under their notice. They will find in it original 
views expressed with precision and brevity, 


My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct, 


_ Isa collection of maxims, rules, directions, observations 
without anarchy or confusion, and perhaps even for as | 


on morals, manners, dress, and behaviour, by Mr John 
Henry Skelton; generally sensible, sometimes piquant, 
and always curiously arranged; as JVhist and Hypocrisy ; 
Cunscience and Ladies’ Dress ; Chess and the Church. A 
considerable portion of the volume, and that not the 
worst part of it, consists of select sentences from eminent 
writers, containing lessons of wisdom and morality. It 
is, we presume, selected from Mr Skelton’s common- 
place book, 
Calvin’s Institutes of Religion. 

A very cheap edition of this body of divinity has been 
published by Cornish, London, 

From Glasgow we have a fourpenny edition of Dr 
Channing’s ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE. As prevent- 
ivesof intemperance, Channing, among ether innocent 
pleasures, recommends music and dancing ; while he de- 
nounces the theatre, as at present organized, “as an 
accumulation of immoral influences, which has nou- 
rished intemperance and all vice’—“ where exhibitions 
of dancing are given, fit only for brothels, and where 
the most licentious class in the community thronguncon. 
cealed, to tempt and destroy.” 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

M. Buquet, French Master in the Edinburgh Academr, 
has just published a GUIDE To THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, by a method detailed in 
the preface. The book contains exercises upon the sounds 
of vowels and consonants, a series of easy lessons, and 
a bird’s-eye view of French polite literature. 

A Hebrew and English Spelling-Book, 
With an abridgment of the Hebrew Grammar, has been 
published by J. L. Lyon, which claims the merit oi 
enabling young persons and solitary students to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with more ease and facility than any of the grammars 
already published. 

Madame A. Cossella, a native of Florence, has pub- 
lished a volume of familiar conversations in Italian and 
French, for the use of young ladies, which is likely to 
be found a useful work in conducting this department of 


their education. 
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Reid’s Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

This Atlas, which is marvellously cheap, considering 
its execution, is intended for the use of parish and ele- 
mentary schools, or as a sort of first book, to be put into 
the hands of young people, before they know how to take 
care of more expensive ones, we presume, or where such 
cannot be afforded. The coloured maps are clear, neat, 
and accurate; there is an elaborate and copious index, 
which might fitly accompany a far dearer work. We 
rarely give any opinien upon school-books, but we can 
safely say this one is trust-worthy. 





Mrs Bakewell’s Hints to Mothers, on the Physical | 


and Moral Training of Children. 


We have here the second edition of a sensible and judi- | 


cious treatife, for the use of youthful and inexperienced 
mothers of the middle rank. But any mother may pro- 
fit by its hints and directions, who wishes to traiu her 
children to the enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound 
frame. 
Letters to Brother John, on Life, Health, and 
Diseases. By Edward Johnson, Surgeon. 
The author of these letters, we should imagine, enjoys 
rude health. His leading rules are—eat /it//e, or, at least, 
guard against too much eating, as “ you cannot take too 
little ;’* but eat whatever you like—a sound stomach may, 
we are told, digest polished steel of the finest temper. 
Drink little ; but never, save when thirsty, touch even 
water. Every strong liquid is poison. Thirdly, take prodi- 


gious exercise—“ severe exercise.’ The “ petty affair of 


a three miles’ walk”? is regarded as contemptible, 1 
mean what Tsay,” quoth our surgeon: “ bodily exertion, 
to the extent of quickened breathing and sensible perspir- 
ation, kept up tor three or four hours out of the iwenty- 
fuur. Say four or five suiles before breakfast, four or 
five before dinner, four or jive early in the evening 5 or, 
to save the evening for other purposes, a healihy man 
may walk ten or adozen miles before breakfast with ad- 
vantage to himself, which will, in a week or two, per- 
fectly astonish him. Most men, even the operatives and 
shopkeepers, may do this, if they will take the tronble to 
rise early enough; and, fortunately, the exercise taken 
before breakfast is worth all that can be taken after- 
wards.””) ‘The cause of so much bad health, discontent, 
and want of happiness, is attributed to our high degree of 
civilization, which is neither consistent with mora/ nor 
physical health. Of course, we presume, that * the nob 
savage’’ should retreat again into his woods. The natural 
state Of man, according to our author, is not to live by 
the Jabour of his brains, but by the sweat of his brow. As 
he advancesin knowledge, he retrogrades in strength—a 
proof that a highly intellectual state of society, like that 
in which we live, was never designed tor man. The 
besetting sin of the present generation is reacing and 
thanking. The author of this book is, however, a shrewd 
man. He is only afflicted with the besetting vice of one 
part of the profession—the desire of astounding, of elee- 
trifying, of saying strong things to create a sensation. 
This answers very well in a aick chamber, but not so well 
in a book 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The New Egvcitement ; an Annual for 1838. 

For some cause which we do net exactly understand, 
the editor of this work, which, for years back, we have 
noticed with approbation, is obliged, according to the 
rigid letter of the law, in consequence of neglecting a 
piece of legal form, to give up his old title and assume a 
new one, Put the work is, to all intents and purposes, 
the same in character and object. ‘The present volume 
is, indeed, more carefully selected, and possesses more 
novelty, variety, and power of erciéement, than any former 
one which we recollect, It will be a welcome, as it is 
a useful gift, to many a juvenile circle, Its value is 
solid and enduring. 

Rich Enough 

Is a sensible little story, for old as well as young, which 
we imagine an American reprint. 
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Tales from the German of J. H. Jung-Stilling. 
Those who are acquainted with the autobiography of 
Stilling—a work unrivalled for homely simplicity, gentle 
piety, and goodness of heart—may have an idea of these 
stories. ‘The Tales are, in fact, paraphrases of incidents 
occurring in his life and experiences, 


The Two Brothers. 

This story is illustrative of the effects of good and bad 
moral training, The eider brother narrates their early his- 
tory, He is bred by his father—a genuine English Squire, 
an Gxonian, and a Tory; passionate and prejudiced; 
hospitable, courageous, and devoted to field-sports. The 
youth's education is finished at a public school, whence he 
is expelled ; after which he enters the army ; experiences 
ail the horrors of war; shoots a brother-officer dead in a 
senseless due] ; and returns from the Peninsula, wounded 
and shattered in constitution, in less than thiee years, 
The younger brother—the good boy—was educated by an 
uncie, a religious man of enlightened morals—a lover of 
peace—who trains up his nephew, Charles, ‘ in the way he 


_ Should go,’ The good boy accordingly becomes a clergy. 








man; marries a beautiful and high-born lady, and sees 

his table surrounded by rosy cherubs; while the hero, 

Georg», lingers a solitary, maimed, sickly bachelor, seeing 

his old schoo!-fellows, in business, or in peaceful profes- 

sions, prospering around him. He at last takes to his 
uncle’s dying bequest—the Biovle ; and there finds conso’- 
ation and hope, after the failure of all his dreams of glery 
and ambition, The object of the little volume is unex- 
ceptionable. 

Lectures on Entomology. 

We cannot be far wrong in classing these Lectures 
among Juvenile Works. They abound in entertaining 
facts. 

The Lit'le Conchologist 

Isan affair of the sime kind; very pretty in exterior; 

perhaps more scientific than the juveniles will find con- 

venient; but still a nice sea-side book for masters and 
misses, 
Peter Parley 

ilas put forth another of his delightful miscellanies; and 

young folizss have no story-teller so attractive, because, 

thorouzhly understanding their tastes, he hits them ex. 
actly, aud makes knowledge as entertaining as a fairy 
tale, and as merry as a Christmas pantomime, 

Conversalions on the Human Frame aid the Five 

Senses, 

Is yet another work for the juveniles, who may now find 

as much variety in their libraries 2s in the plum-cakes 

and buns especially prepared for them, The author has 
some doubts if the subject of anatomy and physiology 
be quite suitable to the young. We have nore. The 

Maina heiself cannot be the worse for having a general 

knowledge of the animal economy s but she may find 

fifty better subjects in which her familiar conversation 
may instruct her children. Our objection does not lie 
sO much against the conversations on the senses as those 
on the human frame Skulls and skeletons, lungs and 

Stomachs, are not the illustrative engravings we would 

choose tor clildreu’s amusement 3 and, if Mawma would 

Only let the young folks alone for a few years, they may 

svon overtake all her anatomical instructions both more 

suitably and profitably, 

Chemistry of Nature. By Hugo Reid, Lecturer 

in the High Schoo] of Glasgow, &e. 

This is, so tospeak, a primer or first book of chemistry, 
comprehending, we should imagine, the substance of Mr 
Reid’s lectures to the chemical class he was engaged to 
instruct. The work is comprehensive, clearly arranged, 
and not overloaded with explanation. 

The Sketcher’s Manual; or, The Whole Art of Pic- 
ture Making, Sc. &c. By Frank Howard, 
Author of “ The Spirit of Shakspeare.” 

A book of this kind will never make a painter, and 
far less a Raphael or a Claude, any more thana rhyming 
dictionary will make a Milton; still this Manual may 
afford a few useful hints in the rudiments of art, in the 
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beggarly elements, to amateur and self-taught sketchers, 

who aspire to drawing from nature. The volume is 

illustrated by a number of engravings, which, though 
rude enough, elucidate the writer's iastructions. 
THE FINE ARTs. 

The Rime of the Ane‘ent Mariner. By S. T. 
Coleridge. Illustrated by Twenty-five Poetic 
and Dramatic Scenes ; designed and etched by 

. David Scott, Member of the Scottish Academy 
of Painting. Edinburgh: Alexander Hill. 


In many, or rather in all respects, this is a very re- 
markable book. The work illustrated is remarkable, 
the Illustrations themselves are not jess 30, while the en- 
terprise of the publisher, and the style in which his part 
has been executed, are, in their own way, quite equal to 
either of them. The “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’ 
has long stood alone at the head of its own class—a class 
distinguished quite as much for originality and simplicity 
of design, as for the occasional extravagance oi the me- 
dium through which the utmost richness and purity of 
sentiment is frequently conveyed, ‘The whole poem is, in 
truth, a fable intended to teach the commonest and best 
of morals—love for all sorts of created existence; and 
differs from the more simple Asopian tale which used to 
delight our boyhood, in little else than in being conceived 
with greater grandeur, and more elaborately wrougit out. 
We do not sympathize with those who exc!aini against it 
as unnatural and shocking, and who imagine they have 
made an end of the matter so soon as they have uttered 
those two words, In the common fable, no one is 
shocked at being taught a good lesson by a speaking ele- 
phant or monkey, provided the sentiments it expresses 
are not inconsonant with its supposed situation : when. 
ever that is the case, the necessary postulate of speech is 
readily granted. To such a poem as the one in question, 
we ought to render tiie same justice, and judge of it, not 
by the strictly possible or probable in general nature, but 
by the rules of that peculiar nature according to which it 
is framed. It is when viewed in this way, that we come 
to consider the ‘* Ancient Mariner’’ as a poem of distin- 
guished merit ; and the seme view must be taken in regard 
to Mr Scott's Illustratious before they can properly be 
placed in the very high position which, we are of opinion, 
they are entitled to occupy. As tlustrations—a fact 
which necessarily precludes (in acertain sense) originality — 
we regard them in every way worthy of the work they 
illustrate. One great charm of the poem is the mystery 
which hangs over everything appertaining to the Ma- 
riner. He is not only a mariner, but an ancient mari- 
ner; he traverses all lands, ye we cannot guess what 
country he is of; he has “strange power of speech,” 
yet in what tongue he speaketh we divine not; he sails 
from a certain harbour, upon a certain voyage, yet no 
one knows whence he came or whither he went; while of 
the goodly vessel hersel?, all we know is, that —* there 
was a ship.” While we feel all this to be awful and 
fascinating, we in like measure know it to be dim 
and visionary; and, such being the case, we wondered 
—on the announcement of the present work--how 4 
poem the main attractiun of which is of such a 
character could be adequately illustrated by any pictorial 
effort ; knowing how hard it usually is to shew forth 
things invisible by “things that do appear.” So soon, 


POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 
WE are now within'a few weeks of the opening of Par- 
liament ; but no authentic statement of the policy to be 
pursued by Ministers has been given. All the indications 


tend to shew that effectual measures of Reform are to be 
laid aside; and that the Whigs will endeavour to retain 
office, by assuming a Conservative policy. It is now gen- 
erally admitted, that the expectations formed at the pass- 
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however, a8 we saw Scott's first desiga—that which repre. 
sents the wedding guest stopped by the Mariner—we felt 
our apprehensions to ve unfounded, and that there might 
be much more in the heaven and earth, through which a 
truly imaginative artist is privileged to stray, than was 
dreamed of in our mundane philosophy. That unde- 
finable charm which the indefinite produces, exists in 
the Illustrations as much as in the thing illustrated 
The costume, so far as our reading goes, belongs to no 
period: Sir Walter himself could hardly have told us 
much avout the architecture of the houses; and we have 
iu vain consulted every known naval history regarding 
that of the ship. While such is the case, however, we do 
not think that, in the details, there is anything violent, 
or extravagant, or even bizarre; for, while each part cor- 
responds harmoniously with another, the effect of the 
whole is grand, solemn, and impressive. 

We regret the anavoidably uarrow limits to which we 
must confine the present notice, as, without going into 
details, it is impossible ta convey any adequate notion 
either of the merits er the d This 
much, however, may be said in a Compendious Way. 
They are, including the vignette, twenty-five in number, 
and, in regard to intrinsic merit, ner perhaps in 
regard to success, may be clasvified tis: there is only 
one which we regard as positively bad, (The JJlariner 
Blesses ite Creatures of the Calm;) four or five we con- 
ceive to be dubious 3; whilst we look upon the remainder 
as successful, each according to its own degree. 

This may perhaps shew the truth of the remark with 
which we started—that Mr Scott’s designs are of a re- 
markable character: we may add, that they are possessed 
of very extraerdinary merits.® At the same time, while 
such is our own opinion, we are not at all surprised that 
that of others should be so very different. Neither the 
poem nor the designs appeal to the feelings of universal 
humanity, without doing which, no work can receive, 
nor, in a certain sense, deserve, universal acceptation. 
Nor, while they fail in this respect, are they altogether 
devoid of a certain air of extravagance, which, replete 
though it be with great power and originality, will render 
tiem less acceptable toa class of minds not wholly unen. 
dowed with some sympathy with the grand and beautiful. 
To such, particularly, who admire merely the beautiful, or 
the grand which rises out of the beautiful, the Illustrations 
miy prove to be somewhat distasteful ; as, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the prevailing quality is a Titanic vastness about 
the figures, which, while it contributes much to the mys- 
terious and solemn feeling which a few only can thoroughly 
appreciate, derogates in some measure from the beauty 
which all can enjoy. In this way it happens that the 
class of minds to which an entirely successful appeal ean 
be made is greatly limited; whilst, on ordinary principles, 
it is plain that, when such a work as the present fails to 
obtain a full and free entrance, it will most likely be 
subjected to a decided repulse. Mr Scott, therefore, must 
prepare himself to share, (we trust not largely,) in the 
disappointment which Coleridge himself so deeply drank 
of, and to find consolation for the neglect of many, and 
the reprobation of not a few, in the thorough and sincere 
admiration of such as are capableof enjoying that most 
imaginative department of art in which he is so great a 
master. 


fects o: these destynsa 





* We have heard, from what we regard as good authority, that 
these designs were at one time submitted to Coleridge, who approved 
of them, as a successful embodiment of his own most extraordinary 
conception, 
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ing of the Reform Act, have no prospect of being realized ; 
and the People, being disappointed and mortified, have 
relapsed into a state of apathy and indifference in regard 
to political subjects. The Tories are everywhere slowly 
increasing their influence by the creation of votes, and 
other means; and it is probable that, before another disso- 
lution takes place, they will have secured nearly the 
whole county representation of England and Scotland 
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The smalier boroughs are rapidly falling under the influ- 


ence of the neighbouring proprietors; while the large 
towns, where the old constituencies still remain, are in 
the hands of the corrupt and venal freemen. The demand 
for the reform of the Reform Act is quickly extending ; 
and it is now seen that there can be no proper representa- 
tion of the People till the whole system be remodelled. 
It is ridiculous, for example, that cities like Edinburgh 
or Glasgow should have no more Representatives in Par- 
liament than a paltry town like Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Taking the number of Representatives as at present, and 
the total population of Great Britain and Ireland at 
twenty-six millions, each 40.000 individuals ought to 
return one Member ; thus giving Glasgow six Members 
instead of two, and Berwick-upon-Tweed the fifth part 
of a Member. All the impediments thrown in the way 
of electors by the present qualifications and mode of re- 
gistration, ought also tobe removed. The registration of 
electors should not be left to their own act, or to that of 
the partisans of contending parties, but effected by officers 
appointed by the Government; a task which could be 
as easily effected as rating for taxes, or taking up the 
lists of jurymen. The exercise of the elective franchise 
should not be regarded as a privilege, but as a duty from 
which no one should be allowed to escape simply by 
omitting to register his name. 

But the time has not come when any such represent- 
ation of the People can be obtained. The aristocracy, 
Whig and Tory, have made common cause to 1esist any 
efficient reform ; and the whole landed gentry have joined 
them, fearing that their rents would be affected by the 
Abolition of the Corn-Laws, and of the restriction against 
the importation of foreign food. The heads of the Whig 
party have already obtained all that they ever ex- 
pected or wished for from the Reform Act—the pos- 
session of power and place; and, if allowed to retain 
these, they will again, as they did during last cen- 
tury, govern the country upon any principles which 
will secure them Parliamentary majorities, This is, 
indeed, all but avowed by the Whig press, and by their 
supporters in their after-dinner orations. We are told 
that no measures can be carried, to which the Church 
and the Tories are opposed ; as if the Church and Tories 
were not opposed to the Reform Act itself, and yet it was 
carried in spite of their utmost efforts. The People will 
certainly not bestir themselves to enable the Whigs to 
carry such measures asthey have brought into Parliament ; 
but were the Ministry to introduce bills for extending 
the Franchise, the Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, and the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, we doubt not that both the 
Church and the Tories would, ere long, be glad to pass 
them. 

There have been a number of Whig political dinners 
during the month, at which the do-nothing policy has 
been strenuously recommended. At a dinner given by 
the Whigs of North Devonshire to Lord Ebrington, his 
Lordship defended the Ministry, and stated that their 
defeat in the county elections arose from the misrepre- 
sentations of the Tories. This circumstance made the 
course of Government more difficult than it was before, 
and rendered it more than ever necessary for the friends 
of Reform to be firm and united, to be cautious and 
prudent, and, above all, to be patient, in order to enable 
Ministers to contend with their difficulties, In one 
respect, at least, there was a great difference between 
this and the former reign ; for the tone and disposition of 
the Court is now strictly in unison with the feelings of 
the Queen’s responsible advisers, Mr Chichester, Mem- 





ber for Barnstaple, said that the business of the count: y 
had been suspended for some time past, and he saw po 
immediate prospect of a better state of things; for, if the 
House of Commons earriced its measures and sent them to 
the Upper House, the Lords—having witnessed the result of 
the late elections in the counties, and secing that there are 
but two counties in England which have not furnished 
at least one voice in favour of the Tories—will probably 
be emboldened to persist in tlhe course they pursued las: 
year ; and suppose that, by any means, the Ministry 0; 
Lord Melbourne should go out and the Tories come ij, 
what would be the result? Bloodshed, and perhaps ; 
revolution in Ireland. ‘Te prevent such a catastrophe, 
as he thought it probable that there would be anothe: 
election ere long, he besoucht them to give attention to 
the registrations, 

Ata dinner given at Doncaster to commemorate thy 
re-election of Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strickland 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lord F:tzwilliam 
intimated that a change was in progress among the 
country gentlemen, and that, by resistance to erzan 
Reforms, Ministers would regain many who had desert 
them, Certain theories and schemes had been suygeste: 
in and out of Parliament, greater changes than had bev: 
contemplated by the Reform Bill, and he looked forwai:: 
to the firmness of the Government to dispel these c!.:- 
meras, 
long duration, and that the alarm raised by these theo. 
ries would, under a Whig Government, be dispelled ; 
and, when that was the case, they might depend upon it 
that the course which the House of Lords would pursue 
would be very different from that which they had hither- 
to pursued. Helooked forward, therefore, with consider. 
able confidence to the future Session, in which the present 
Parliament would manage the affairs of the country. 

THE BaLLor.—A dinner has been given by the 
Liberals of East Somersetshire to their representative, 
Colonel Gore Langton, At this meeting there was a 
vehement and unanimous demand for the Ballot; and 
when Colonel Langton declared his increased ccnviction 
of the necessity of secret voting, the whole company rose 
and cheered for several minutes. Mr Ayshford Sanford, 
the Member for West Somersetshire, said, that, if the 
People wished the Reform Bill to be fairly carried into 
effect—-if they did not desire to see an excitement bor- 
dering on revolution —if they desired to protect their 
liberties and independence—they must have the Reforn: 
Bill protected by the Ballot. The Ballot seems equally 
popular at Deal. At a dinner given there, Sir Thomas 
‘Troubridge, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, said it 
was a deep source of regret to him that he could not 
enjoy his seat, without reilecting that some unfortunate 
tradesman was suffering persecution for having voted for 
him. It was quite time that that system of tyranny and 
oppression were removed, and, if the Ballot would re- 
move it, he would vote for it. So many were oppressed 
at last election that it was time it became a government 
question. He regretted it was not in his power to bring 
forward such a measure; but the Tories had shewn 
themselves in such glaring colours lately, that he firmly 
believed that the Legislature would be forced to do 
something to check it. Sir James Carnac said, the Re- 
form Bill was an utter mockery, unless the franchise 
were exercised independently. If it were right thata 
man should have thirty or forty votes, according to the 
number of his acres, he would say, let him have his votes, 
and that would be much better than driving thirty or 
forty others to vote agabust their consciences. 
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He firmly believed this Parliament would be of 


























